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PREFACE 



Any account of the rise and progress of the American 
people is peculiarly inspiring. The story is the great 
heritage of Americans, and must be passed on by each 
generation to America’s children. In recognition of this 
necessity many schools now make a first presentation of 
this story in the fourth or fifth grade. 

Obviously, the whole story cannot be told to the ten- 
year-old. Yet there has never been anything like agree¬ 
ment as to what parts can with profit be presented to 
him. There is no general agreement today. 

Time has, however, demonstrated the fallacy of as¬ 
suming that only the legendary, glamorous, and heroic 
episodes of our past could hold the attention of the 
young child. The cherry-tree story, Molly Pitcher, and 
Barbara Fritchie are no longer the foundation stones of 
the course in history for children. 

But we are still in the grip of another'fallacy. It lies 
in the undiscriminating attempt to present practically 
the whole story to the fourth or fifth grader. Some 
courses of study call for too much. Texts attempting to 
meet this call become encyclopedic. The conscientious 
teacher, struggling to present this “boiled-down” ac¬ 
count, becomes a drillmaster. 

The authors of My Country have long been convinced 
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that there is a great body of factual matter in the na¬ 
tion’s history which, though vital, solid, and of enduring 
worth, cannot be made mentally digestible for the ten- 
year-old. No author, no teacher, can perform this 
miracle. There is another body of materials, equally 
vital and significant, which by its nature seizes upon the 
interest of the child, stimulates his imagination, and at 
the same time gives him a valuable insight into the 
story of his country. 

In the preparation of My Country, therefore, the 
authors believed their primary task to be the sifting and 
winnowing of the materials of American history in order 
to sort out that which is worthwhile and at the same 
time teachable at the age level under consideration. It, 
was a task in discrimination. 

My Country presents an account of America and its 
people in groups of stories written in as interesting a 
narrative style as the authors could muster. But the 
text is not a “story book” in the accepted sense. In and 
through the story groups there is presented the well- 
knit, organized narrative of the beginnings and de¬ 
velopment of the American people. The basic facts 
which explain the America that is are all here. 

My Country presents essentially the same story of 
America as the two popular texts, Stories of My Coun¬ 
try's Beginnings and Stories of My Country’s Growth. 

—The Authors 
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I. OUR AMERICA AND ITS 
EARLY PEOPLE 


CHAPTER ONE. HOW THE NEW WORLD 
OF AMERICA WAS FOUND 

Leif the Lucky and His Sailors 

Would you like to go out on the great, stormy ocean 
in just a long, narrow boat? Hundreds and hundreds of 
years ago there were sailors who were not afraid to do 
that. They went almost where they pleased on the 
ocean that lay near their home. Their home country 
was Norway. They called themselves Vikings (vl'kmgz). 

When the winds were right, the sturdy Viking boats 
sailed forward at a great rate. When there was no wind 
at all, or when it blew the wrong way, the Vikings used 
long oars to keep their boats going. They placed their 
shields along the sides of the boat. 

Some of the Vikings sailed away from Norway be¬ 
cause they did not like their king. Still more went be¬ 
cause they liked adventure. They wanted to find new, 
strange places. Out across their ocean—which was the 
Atlantic Ocean, as you may know already—went the 
Vikings. Through the mists they saw an island. They 
landed there, naming that island Iceland. Soon many 



Viking families went there to live. Some of the sailors 
went on through the storms, and between the i ceberg s, 
and found a still greater island. This they named 
Greenland. 

Then, far off to the west and south, a ship captain 
saw a dark, wooded shore. He went back and told 
about what he had seen. 

Leif Ericson (lef er'ik-swn) was a young Viking sailor. 
He made up his mind to visit this land where the trees 
grew along the shore of the ocean. After many days of 
hard rowing he and his men found the new land. They 
went ashore and made a snug camp. Leif and his sailors 
liked the new land, where the trees were so tall and 
straight. They found strange birds and animals and 






plants. One of Leif’s men, so the story goes, came back 
to camp one day with his mouth drawn up as if he 
were trying to whistle. He was trying to eat some green 
grapes he had found. Leif and his men laughed, and 
then Leif all at once knew he had found a good name 
for the new country. He called it Yinland. 

Leif Ericson’s ship went back to the Viking settle¬ 
ments loaded with fine, long timbers. How badly they 
were needed in a place where there are no trees at all! 
Other ships went to Vinland for more timber. Then, 
for some reason, the Vikings stopped going to the land 
Leif Ericson had visited. For a time the people over in 
Europe seemed to forget all about the new western 
lands the Vikings had found. But today we know that 
the Vinland of Leif Ericson was our own America. So 
you see, this country was first found a long time ago. 
But then it was “lost” once more and had to be found 
all over again many years later. 

A. Match the words in the first list with the phrases , 
that mean the same thing. 

1. Vikings a. sailors from Norway 

2. shield b. a large block of floating ice 

3. iceberg c. the land found by Leif Ericson 

4. Vinland d. a thing used by the Vikings to pro¬ 

tect them from spears or arrows 

B. Why did so many Vikings sail away from their home 
country? 

C. To what land had Leif actually sailed? 



Christopher Columbus Finds America Again 


Five hundred years ago there lived in Genoa (jen'S-d), 
Italy, a boy by the name of Christopher Columbus. 
Christopher’s father was a wool-comber, or a worker 
who got wool ready for making into cloth. The shop 
where the wool-combing was done was on the first floor 
of the house where the Columbus family lived. 

Christopher knew of places which were far more 
interesting and pleasant than the dirty, greasy wool- 
combing shop. One of these was the wharf where the 

ships came and went. The merchants of Genoa owned 

* 
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many fine ships which came from the eastern shores of 
the Mediterranean (med4-te-ra'ne-an) Sea loaded with 
the silks and cloth and spices of the far eastern lands. 
Columbus liked to listen to the tales the sailors told 
about the strange lands and the queer people they had 
seen. He was sure that the life of a sailor was the most 
interesting that any one could have. 

You need not be surprised that the boy Christopher 
wanted to sail away into a life of adventure on one of 
the fine ships of Genoa. Almost every boy living in the 
busy cities near the Mediterranean Sea felt just as 
Christopher did. 

The older people, too, were interested in the ships and 
the sailors, even though they never once had set foot 
on the decks of the vessels. They all gathered at the 
wharves to watch the ships sail away on their long voy¬ 
ages. They rang the bells and shouted with joy when the 
ships came home loaded with rich goods from the East. 

All the people were proud of their ships and their 
sailors, and were eager to honor the names of their rich 
merchants. Is it any wonder, then, that Christopher 
Columbus liked to watch the great ships come and go? 
Or that he longed for the time to come when he could 
sail away to distant lands? 

Columbus, the sailor. When Christopher Columbus 
grew to manhood he became a skilled sailor. He sailed 
to many places in the Medit 
all the new maps and read a 
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far eastern lands from which the rich spices and jewels 
came. He thought up a great plan for getting to these 
lands with ships. He talked to the sailors about his 
plan. At last he got King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella, 
of Spain; to listen to him. 

“Give me ships and men,” he cried, “and I will sail 
to the west across the Sea of Darkness, and will come 
to the lands of spices and jewels.” 

“But those lands are east, not west!” some one said. 

“But the world is round,” Columbus said. “The East 
may be found by sailing west.” 

The great discovery . At last the rulers of Spain gave 
Columbus three small ships, and he sailed away to the 
west across the Atlantic Ocean. His sailors became 
frightened. They were sure the ships would come to 
f he edge of the world and just fall off into space. The 

1ors were ready to throw their captain into the ocean 
turn around and go back. Then, at last, they all 

< th© land ahead. They saw low green shores with 
tail palm trees swaying in the wind. Columbus had 
found the New World. This happened on October 12, 
1492. It was a great day for Christopher Columbus— 
and for the whole world, as well. 

1. Why were there so many ships at Genoa? 

2. Look at the picture of Columbus’ ships on page 7. In 
what ways were they different from the ships of the Vikings? 

3. What important thought came into Columbus’ mind? 

4. What was the most important thing Columbus did? 

[ 6 ] 



Leabning More About America 

Columbus had not reached the land of spices at all. 
He had found America instead. He had found a part 
of the same land Leif Ericson had named Vinland so 
many years before. He was still thousands of miles 
from the rich eastern lands where all the merchants 
wanted to trade. Slowly people began to understand 
that Columbus had found a great new continent . 




Naming the people of America. On the islands and 
along the shores of the new lands he visited, Columbus 
found a strange kind of people. They were tall and 
straight and had coarse black hair and skins of a copper 
color. Because he thought he was near to India, in 
Asia (a/zhd), Columbus called the new people he had 
found “Indians.” So we have called them Indians ever 
since—all because of an odd mistake made by Columbus. 

Why we are living in “America” instead of “Colum¬ 
bia.” Naming the new race of people was one mistake. 
Naming the new land itself was mistake number two. 
Columbus, you see, did not know he had found a great 
new continent. For a long time other people did not 
know it, either . Then a man named Americus Ves- 
pucius (d-mer'i-kws ves-pu'shfe) crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean. He visited the shores of what we now call 
South America. When he went back to Europe he told 
about the new lands he had seen. He called the place 
where he had been Novus Mundus (noVus muAdus), 
or the New World. The idea spread that Americus had 
found a new continent, and people began calling it 
Amerige, or Americ’s land; and then, after a while, 
America. 

The people did not realize that Americus had seen a 
part of the very land Columbus had also seen—and had 
seen first. When they saw their mistake, it was too late 
to change the name. So Christopher Columbus lost the 
honor of having the New World named for him. 

[ 8 ] 



Other bold ship captains. After the time of Columbus, 
many brave ship captains made plans to sail away 
across the western ocean. One of these was John Cabot 
(kab'^t), who was captain of an English ship. He steered 
far to the north and visited the coasts of an island which 
was named Newfoundland (nu/f&nd-land') • When he 
sailed back to Europe he told about the great numbers 
of fish he had seen near the shores of this island. Soon 
the fishermen of many countries crossed the ocean each 
year to fish near Newfoundland. 

A Spanish leader, Balboa (bal-bo'a), went to what 
we now call Central America, crossed over the land, 
and saw the great Pacific Ocean lying off to the west. 
Ferdinand Magellan (md-jel'dn) sailed with five ships 
to America. He found a najrow, winding strip of water 
that led him around the southern part of South America 
to the Pacific Ocean. By this time he had only one 
ship left. This small ship, the “Victoria,” crossed the 
broad Pacific Ocean, sailed around Africa, and got back 
safely to Spain. 

The “Victoria” and the other ships had begun their 
voyage by sailing west from Spain. Now the “Victoria” 
came home to Spain from the east. The sailors on the 
“Victoria” were the first men to go all the way around 
the world. No one could doubt any longer that our 
earth is really round. 

A new home for the people of Europe. As the years 
passed, more and more ships crossed the ocean to 
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America. Some of their captains sailed for miles along 
the eastern shore of the new land. Others went ashore 
looking for gold. Often the sailors did not find what 
they were looking for. But they all saw that the new 
lands were very large. They saw great new rivers and 
high mountains. They saw birds and animals and trees 
and flowers that were new to them and to the people 
of Europe. Everywhere they saw bands of the copper- 
colored Indians. 

Slowly the people of Europe learned what a fine new 
land had been discovered across the western ocean. 
Many of them were eager to leave their old homes, 
cross the sea, and build new homes for themselves in 
America. 

A. Why did people in Europe think America would be a 
good place for them to make their homes? 

«B. How did it happen— 

that the Indians were called Indians? 

that the land Columbus found was named America? 

C. On another paper write the numbers 1-4. After each 
number write the word from the list which is needed in the 
sentence of that number. 

adventure continent timber wharf 

1. Sailing an unknown sea would be a great_ 

2. The Vikings got _from the forests. 

3. The -at Genoa was a busy place. 

4. South America is the_south of us. 
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D. On another paper write the numbers 1-20. After 
each number write the word or words that belong in the 
blank of that number. 

The homeland of the Vikings was Q._. The Vikings 
found two islands and named them ( 2 ) and Oh . Leif 
Ericson found North America and named it . . The 
ships of the Vikings were made to go through the water 
by means of ( 5 ) . and _®_. 

A boy named O') grew up in the Italian city of J§L. 
The merchants of Italy brought g L and ii°L to Europe 
from JHL. 

A king and queen named 0 2 ) and Q jL gave Christopher 
Columbus three ships in which to make a voyage. The 
ships sailed across the O 4 ) Ocean. Columbus thought at 
first that he had sailed to the shores of JM_. He named 
the strange people he found d6) _. But Columbus had 
really found J1ZL. 

Many people then believed the earth to be _ML in 
shape. Columbus believed it to be JM_. The sailors on 
the ship called the ( 2 °) proved, that Columbus was right 
in his belief. 

E. Is there a large map on the wall of your school room? 
Find these places on the map: 

Iceland Mediterranean Sea 

Central America Spain 

Newfoundland 









CHAPTER TWO. THE INDIANS AND 
THEIR WILDERNESS HOME 

A Road Map of Early Days 

Have you ever looked at a road map? Did you notice 
how many red and black and blue lines cross the map of 
our country in every direction? Each line shows a road 
over which we may travel. 

Do you suppose that America, when Columbus dis¬ 
covered it, had many roads leading across the land? Or 
maps to show the roads? Of course not! But there were 
roads in America before the white men came, and maps 
also. Not printed maps, of course; “memory maps” 
would be a good name for them. 

Some of the wild animals had roads, or trails, which 
they always used. The buffaloes had the best and long¬ 
est trails which they used year after year. These big ani¬ 
mals often traveled hundreds of miles. Sometimes they 
went to warm , sunny valleys where they could eat the 
grass, even in the winter time. Sometimes their trails 
led them far up the cool mountain slopes. 

When the buffaloes were on the march, they went o 
behind the other, all following some wise old lea 
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Year after year the buffaloes went along the same trails. 
The trails followed the hard, firm ground. They led over 
the lowest hills and crossed the streams where the water 
was not deep. But they were narrow little trails often 
hardly a foot wide; just wide enough to allow the buffalo 
to plant his broad feet firm ly on them. 

The buffalo trails did not get any wider, but each year 
they grew deeper. Years after the white men came, and 
years after the buffaloes had gone, the narrow, hard- 
packed buffalo trails could be seen winding far across 
the prairies. 

Indian trails. The Indians were even better trail 
makers than the buffaloes. They went along the same 
trails year after year, just as the buffaloes did. Each 
Indian knew about the trails near his village. He knew 
all the trails that led to good places to hunt. He knew 
very well how to follow the trails that would take him to 
the villages of other Indians. 

The red men all had clear ideas about the time it 
would take to travel to different places. If the Indians 
were going on a very long journey, lasting many weeks, 
they said the trip would take so many “moons,” or 
months. If the place they wanted to reach was four 
days’ travel away, the Indians would say it was “three 
sleeps” distant. That is, they would have to sleep three 
nights beside the trail before they reached the place. 

Often the Indian trails were narrow and winding, 
much like those of the wild animals. Some trails the 
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Indians followed when going to make war on an enemy 
tribe were so dim and so grown with bushes that they 
could hardly be seen. But near the Indian villages the 
trails leading to a good place to fish on a near-by river, 
or those going to places in the woods where the Indian 
women made maple sugar, were wide and plain. Some of 
these trails were almost good enough to be called roads. 

Use of the Indian trails. When the white men went 
into the country where the Indians lived, they used the 
trails made by the Indians. The Indian trails through 
the woods were better than the white men could make. 
Later on, when the white settlers made real roads, they 
often put them right where the moccasins of the red men 
had once padded softly along. Even the railroad engi¬ 
neers of later times often could find no better place to 
have the railroad tracks cross a mountain, or follow the 
bank of a river, than along an old Indian trail. 

A few years ago a man who had learned a great deal 
about the Indians made an Indian "road map.” The 
map shows the great trails followed by the Indians 
hundreds of years ago. Would this not be an interesting 
map to see? Perhaps we can all see it some day, for it is 
kept in one of the buildings of our government, at our 
capital city, Washington, D. C. 

What is the difference between— 

1. a buffalo trail and an Indian trail? 

2. an Indian trail and an early road? 

3. an early road and a highway of today? 
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A Visit to a Town in Wigwam-land 

The white people who came to America to live soon 
became acquainted with the Indians. They found the 
red men and their families living together in little vil¬ 
lages. 

Two of the white men, John White and Thomas 
Hariot, wanted to learn all they could about the In¬ 
dians. Often they went along a forest path to visit some 
Indian village. John White could draw pictures, and 
Thomas Hariot could write interesting stories of what 
he saw. The pictures and the stories of these two men 
were put in a book. This old book gives us a good idea of 
how some of the Indians lived when the first white men 
came to America to make their homes. 

John White’s pictures show that most of the Indian 
houses in the near-by forest looked like the ones in the 
picture on page 17. The houses stood close together in a 
cleared space in the woods. Thomas Hariot said this 
about the houses: “They are made of small poles made 
fast at the tops in round form after the manner as is 
used in many arbories in our gardens in England. In 
most towns they are eflxSBed. with bark, in some with 
mats made of long rushes.” 

Visiting the Indian village. The white visitors saw 
br es burning before the houses. Fish, laid on frames of 
green sticks, were cooking over the fires. The white men 
saw, a little way on, small fields in which grew corn, 
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pumpkins, ana melons, muian women were ax worK m 
these fields. They had to stop working often to scare 
away flocks of crows and blackbirds. Many of the In¬ 
dian men were fishing in a small river which ran through 
the Indian village. Some of the fishermen were trying 
to spea r the fish, while others were s preadin g their nets 
in the stream. 

Finding other Indian villages. John White and 
Thomas Hariot lived quite close to the shore of the 
Atlantic Ocean. They did not dare w ander very far 
away into the woods. But after a time white men found 
it safe to follow the Indian trails which led them hun¬ 
dreds of miles away from the seashore . These men 
found Indian homes and villages which were different 
from the ones John White and Thomas Hariot told 
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about. Away in the north they found the houses of the 
Iroquois (ir'6-kwoi) Indians. These Indians built very 
long houses, with walls and roofs held in place on a 
frame of heavy timbers. Many Indian families lived in 
each long house. 

Some white men pushed through the woods until they 
came to Lake Huron (hu'rdn), Lake Michigan, and 
Lake Superior. Near these lakes they found the Chip¬ 
pewa (chip'e-wa) Indians and their neighbors. The 
houses of these Indians had rounding tops, and were 
called wi gwams . 

The frames for these wigwams were made by pushing 
the ends of long, slim, poles into the ground, and then 
bending the poles over until the other end of each could 
be shoved down into the earth. The pole frames were 
then covered with sheets of bark or with reed mats. 
Notice the picture of a wigwam on this page. 

After a while white men wandered far out on the 
plains of the West where no trees grew. The Indians 
living there had no bark or reed mats for the outside of 



their lodges. Instead they used the skins of buffaloes. 
But near the mountains the Indians found poles for the 
frames of their houses. They set up the poles in a circle, 
bringing the upper ends to a point. Such Indian houses 
are often called tepees. At the bottom of page 18 is a 
picture of a tepee village of these western Indians. 

In the dry southwestern parts of our country lived 
Indians who built their houses along the side of some 
c liff . The rows of houses were built, one row above 
another, the flat roofs of one row of houses serving as 
the “front yard” for another row farther up on the side 
of the rocky slope. Ladders were used by the Indians to 
get from one “street” up to the next one. . 

The Indians who lived in these villages, or “pueblos” 
(pwSb'loz), as they came to be called, were farmers, 
herdsmen, and weavers. Because they were afraid of the 
wild Indians of the plains, they lived close together in 
some high place. 


On a sheet of paper write the words in the left-hand 
column. After each word write the number of the phrase 
in the right-hand column that matches it. 


cliff 

1. Indian houses on sides of cliffs 

herdsmen 

2. Indian houses with round tops 

lodge 

3. houses of buffalo hides on poles in a circle 

pueblo 

4. plants with round, often hollow, stems 

rushes 

5. men who own and care for cattle 

tepee 

6. any Indian house 

wigwam 

7. a high steep face of rock 
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Nicholas Perbot Makes a Canoe Journey 

Nicholas Perrot (per-ro') was a white man who spent 
many years traveling about among the Indians. He 
liked the Indians, and the red men liked him. His first 
long journey was made in a canoe with his Indian 
friends. Before the trip began, the Indians made a new 
canoe. Perrot was interested in watching the red men 
make it. 

Making a canoe. First the Indians with their knives 
and hatchets cut dry strips of cedar from a fallen tree. 
These they made into the framework of the new canoe. 
Then the Indian women lent a hand. They brought 
great pieces of birch bark which had been stripped from 
the trees. These the women fitted snugly over the frame 
of the canoe, cutting away the pieces that were not 
needed. Then, with bone needles, and using fine roots 

they sewed the bark covering firmly to the 
cedar framework. 

All this time some of the Indian women had been busy 
at a small fire. Now 7 they came with an earthen pot full 




of pitch from a pine tree. The pitch had been melted at 
the fire. It was now spread thickly over all the seams 
and joints in the birch sides and bottom of the canoe. 
The Indian women put on the pitch to keep the boat 
from leaking. 

Now the canoe was just about finished. But the In¬ 
dian men wanted to do one more thing. They wanted to 
de corate the new canoe. Using a kind of paint they knew 
how to make, they put on the front and back parts of 
the canoe pictures and signs in blue, red, and yellow. 
After this was done, and after the paint had become dry, 
the men slid the new boat carefully into the water. 

A canoe voyage. Nicholas Perrot was surprised when 
he saw that the canoe was so light one man could easily 
carry it. But when he was invited to step into the 
canoe, and the Indians got in, too, he was still more 
surprised to see what a great load the boat would carry. 

Perrot and the Indians all wore soft moccasins. The 
bottom of the canoe was quite thin, and could have 
been easily d amaged by the heavy soles of shoes or 
boots. The white man and his red companions sat or 
knelt in the bottom of the canoe, and just along its 
center lin e, for birch canoes tip easily. In their hands the 
TnHifl.ns had broad-bladed cedar paddles. Those in the 
middle and in front dipped their paddles deep, and all 
together, and sent the canoe skimming over the water. 
The Indian at the back used his paddle to guide the 
light boat and to keep, it off the rocks. 
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At the end of the first day’s journey Nicholas Perrot 
was treated to another surprise. He thought the Indians 
w T ould paddle the canoe so close to the shore that he 
could step out on dry land. But the Indians kept the 
canoe out in the water. Perrot had to step out on a rock 
and leap from there to the shore. The red men them¬ 
selves got out and unloaded the canoe before its bottom 
had so much as g rated on the sand and pebbles along 
the shore. They knew their canoe would soon begin to 
leak if they were not very careful. After they had 
ena-g|ied the canoe of the blankets and food, they carried 
it up out of reach of the waves and set it down carefully 
on a bed of pine needles. 

That night the white man and his companions slept 
in their blankets about a good fire. The next morning 
one of the Indians carried the canoe over the rocks and 
set it down in the water of another stream. Perrot and 
the others carried the camping outfit. In a few minutes 
the second day of the canoe voyage had begun. 

Nicholas Perrot traveled hundreds and hundreds of 
miles in the birch-bark canoes of the Indians. After a 




while he could paddle or guide a canoe almost as well 
as the Indians themselves. 

1. Can you tell a clear story of the making of a birch- 
bark canoe? 

2. What kind of needle and thread did the Indian use? 
Why? 

3. Draw a picture of a canoe. Make pictures on it as you 
think the Indians would. 

Other Journeys with the Indians 

Many of the red people who lived where there were 
no birch trees could not make birch-bark canoes. But 
often they wanted to travel on the lakes and streams. 
These Indians made canoes called dug-outs. Such canoes 
were really great hollowed-out logs, the hollowing being 
done with the help of fire. The dug-outs were good and 
strong, but they were heavy and clumsy. 

Man y of the tribes of Indians lived so far away from 
the lakes and deep streams that even a great traveler 
like Nicholas Perrot never visited them. Going about 
with these Indians in early times would have been hard 
work, for they went everywhere on foot. They had to 
carry on their backs the things they would need on the 
trip and at the end of the journey. No, that is not quite 
true; the Indians had dogs, and sometimes the Indian 
women strapped loads on the dogs’ backs when long 
journeys were to be made. 

After a time the Indians had horses. Another story in 
the book tells about the first Indian horses. The red men 
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of tlie wide plains must have wondered, afterwards, how 
they had ever managed without horses. But here was a 
puzzle. The Indians themselves could get on their horses 
and ride away like the wind. But what about the heavy 
robes, the kettles, the dried meat, and the Indian 
babies? The Indians did not know how to make wheels. 
They had no wagons in which to draw heavy loads. 

Then one time one of the Indians had a bright idea. 
First, he found two long strong poles. He bound the 
poles together in such a way that the “V” where they 
came together was above the neck of his horse. The 
poles rested in a harness on either side of the horse, the 
two loose ends dragging on the ground behind. With 
stout buckskin ropes, and with robes and blankets, this 
Indian then made a hammock, or basket, between the 


two dragging poles. In this basket were placed the 
heavy things that were to be taken on the journey. 
Often the puppies and the Indian babies rode there, too. 
What a bumpy ride they must have had! 

French travelers among the Indians, when they first 
saw these “Indian wagons,” called them by a French 
name, travois (tra-voi'j. That is the name by which 
they have ever since been called. 

On another paper write the numbers 1-4. After each 
number write “Yes” or “No” to answer the question of 
that number. 

1. Were dug-out canoes faster than birch-bark canoes? 

2. Was fire used in making a dug-out? 

3. Did Indians have horses before the white men came? 

4. Did a travois have wooden wheels? 

Hunting and Fishing with the Indians 

Indian men and boys spent much of their time fishing 
and hunting. The fishermen had great skill in making 
spears and hooks with which to catch large fish like the 
salmon and the lake trout. Sometimes the Indians put 
log dams across the streams, leaving narrow openings 
here and there. The fish would crowd close together 
when they tried to swim through the gaps in one of 
these dams. The Indians, standing above, could catch 
them in their nets, or could easily spear them with their 
stone and copper spears. 

The white hunters who first went out on the western 
plains often watched the Indians hunt buffaloes. Some 
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of the red hunters built two long fences which came to¬ 
gether in such a way as to leave a narrow “Y” of land 
between them. Slowly the hunters then drove the buf¬ 
faloes into this “V.” When the huge animals were 
crowded together it was easy for the Indians to shoot 
them with arrows . 

Some of the Indian hunters put on wolf skins and 
crept on their hands and knees toward the buffaloes. 
Since the buffaloes were not much afraid of wolves, the 
hunters often got very close before the animals became 
frightened and turned to run away. 

Our early America was a land in which there were 
plenty of fish and wild game. Many of the Indian fami¬ 
lies made their living by fishing and hunting. The deer, 
the bear, the moose, the buffalo, and the fish of the lakes 
and streams gave them food. The skins of animals 
furnished Qpvftjjngs for the tepees, leggings, moccasins, 
shirts, bowstrings, and ropes. The animals with fur gave 
the Indians warm robes for winter, and soft, comfort¬ 
able beds at night. 

The Indian men had to be good hunters and fishermen 
to keep their families from want. Now and then the 
fishing was poor and the wild game could not be found. 
Then the Indian suffered from cold and hunger. 

1. Why did the Indian men need to be good hunters 
and fishermen? 

2. Make a list of the uses the Indians found for the hides 
of deer and buffaloes. 


I. Is It True? 


On your paper write the numbers 1-5. After each number 
write "Yes” if the sentence of that number is true; write 
“No” if it is not true. 

1. Buffaloes made narrow trails. 

2. Indians made better trails than the buffaloes made. 

3. Railroad lines never follow the Indian trails. 

4. The early Indians drove wagons over the trails. 

5. Indians often traveled in canoes. 

II. New Words 

On your paper write the numbers 1-8. After each number 
write the word from the list which fits the phrase of that 
number. 

flock Iroquois moccasin pitch 

prairie reed trail village 

1. a track through wild country 

2. level land 

3. a small group of houses 

4. a number of birds or animals living together 

5. a tribe of Indians 

6. a kind of tall grass 

7. sticky juice from pine trees 

8. a soft shoe without a heel 

III. Because 

Write the numbers 1-6 on your paper. After each number 
write a good ending for the sentence which has that number. 

1. Buffaloes made the longest trails because- 
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2. Indians of the Western plains did not build houses 

of bark because_ 

3. Indians of the Southwest lived close together in a 0 

high place because_ 

4. Indians sat or knelt in the bottom of a canoe because 


5. Indians had no wagons because_ 

6. The Indian hunter had to get near to a buffalo to kill 

it because_ 

IV. Things to Do 

1. Bring some stone arrow points and hatchets to class. 

2. With sticks and bark or cloth, make a little house 
like one kind of Indian house. 

3. Tell how the Indians who lived in the woods set up 
their wigwams. 
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CHAPTER THREE. AROUND WIGWAM FIRES 
Forest Mothers 

Indians lived together in families, very* much as we 
do. And where there is a family, the mother is always an 
important part of it. How would you like to meet an 
Indian mother of the long ago? 

Meeting an Indian mother. Here we are, near the low 
doorway of a round-topped, bark-covered wigwam. In 
the wigwam lives a family of Chippewa Indians, let us 
say. Now we see, standing just outside the doorway, the 
Chippewa mother. She is wearing a buckskin shirt which 
reaches to her toes. On her feet are moccasins, and about 
her shoulders a garment much like a shawl. Her small 
black eyes look out of a broad brown face. The hair of 
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this Indian woman is black and straight and coarse. 
Just now it is drawn into an untidy mop at the back of 
her head. 

The Indian mother keeps her eyes on us, but she says 
nothing. This should not surprise us, for Indian women 
do not like to talk when strangers are present. As we 
look into this woman’s face it is hard for us to tell what 
she is thinking about. Her face is almost like a mask. 
But that shouldn’t surprise us, either, for all Indians 
take pride in hiding their real feelings from strangers. 
When the Chippewa woman goes over to a small fire 
near the wigwam, we notice that she “toes in” a little 
when she walks. Most Indians did that. 

The wigwam-keeper. Indian women worked hard. 
With the help of the girls, they gathered all the wood for 
the fires. The women skinned and cleaned the game that 
was brought in by the hunters. They dressed the skins, 
tanned them, and cut and .sewed all the clothing for the 
family. The Indian women tended the fields of corn and 
squash and beans. Of course, they carried the water and 
took care of the children and cooked all the meals. 

The Indian men never helped their wives with the 
work around the wigwams. They would have felt it a 
disgrace to help with the work of the squaws. (Squaw is 
a word that means Indian woman.) When an Indian 
family moved, the women of the forest did all the 
packing up and unpacking, took down the wigwams, 
and set them up again in the new place. 
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Now let us take a peep inside the wigwam. If the day 
is cold, we shall find a small fire in the center of the wig¬ 
wam. The smoke—part of it—goes out through a hole in 
the wigwam roof. Our smarting eyes and noses tell us 
where the rest of the smoke is. We see a number of 
earthen pots resting on some stones around the fire. 
Along one wall of the wigwam stands a row of birch- 
bark baskets, or “mococks.” Inside these we might see 
wild rice, corn, and, perhaps, some smoked meat or fish. 

Over at one side of the wigwam we notice a pile of 
bearskin robes and the hides of wolves and other ani¬ 
mals. That, of course, is where the Indian family 
sleeps. Hanging from the poles that make the frame of 
the wigwam are strips of buckskin, and what appear loQS-f 
be a few partly-made moccasins. Almost everywhere^ 
we look we see something that tells us about the hard 
work done by the “housekeepers” of wigwam-land. 

Perhaps, after all, the Indian mothers of long ago 
liked the lives they led. We must remember that they 
had never even dreamed about any other way of living. 

Of course, they loved their children, just as white 
mothers do. They taught their daughters how to take 
care of a wigwam_and helped their sons to become brave 
warriors . 

1. Make a list of the tasks of the Indian women. Which 
ones are also carried on by your mothers? 

2. Can you find out how the skins of animals were made 
into soft, comfortable clothing by the Indian women? 
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Little Warriors 

Indian boys had better times than their sisters. Not 
only the fathers and mothers of the boys, but everyone 
in the village, was eager to see them grow up to be 
strong, brave warriors. 

Indian boyhood. Small Indian boys played about 
their homes and did almost as they pleased. They were 
not asked to do such tasks as carrying water or cutting 
wood for the campfire. They did not run errands for 
their mothers. There were almost no errands to run. 

But as he grew older, the Indian boy began learning 
the things that would help him to be a useful member 
of his tribe. If he lived where there were lakes and rivers, 
one of the first thingThe learned^aslrow^T^wIm^ 
Almost as SoolTarhTfca^^ 





lessons in paddling a canoe. If the Indian boy bgjonggd 
to an Indian tribe which owned horses, he learned to 
ride bareback almost as soon as he learned to walk. 

Each Indian boy, as you know, had to become a good 
hunter. Very early in the boy’s life his father taught him 
how to follow the trail of a deer, even when there was 
only a bent twig or a faint mark in the moss to show 
which way the animal had gone. The boy hunter spent 
a great deal of time practicing the calls of the wild 
animals. He learned to gobble like a wild turkey, hoot 
like an owl, give the bellow of a moose and the short, 
quick bark of the red fox. These tricks helped him to 
creep close to the game he wanted to shoot. 

Becoming a warrior. As an Indian boy grew older, he 
went on long trips into the forest. He learned to notice 
little things, like the thickness of the moss on the north 
side of a tree. Such things kept him from getting lost 
in the woods. Quite early he learned how to make bows 
and arrow shafts. He learned how to fasten the flint 
arrowheads firmly to the shafts with stout buckskin 
strings. 



Each Indian boy learned from the men of the tribe 
many stories about old wars and battles. He heard tales 
of the brave deeds of the chiefs. Sometimes he listened 
to stories about the gods of the Indians and learned how 
the gods had often helped his tribe in winning a battle 
or in finding good hunting grounds. 

Each story the boy heard made hi m more eager, we 
may be sure, to grow up, that he might show how brave 
he would be in battle. He was taught to do the things 
that were supposed to please the gods. 

When an Indian boy had grown tall and strong and 
had learned all that his father knew about the woods 
and the wild animals, he was ready to be a warrior. If 
the Indian men thought that he would be brave and 
true in battle, he w r as allowed to go to the councils and 
sit among them. At last the growing boy had become a 
warrior of his tribe. 

1. What do you think you would have liked best in the 
life of an Indian boy? 

2. Make a list of the things an Indian boy learned. Begin 
like this: 

He learned to shoot straight with bow and arrow. 


Big Warriors 


The Indians did not have kings to rule over them. In 
each tribe were to be found several chiefs, or head men. 
Some of these chiefs were leaders in peace. Others led 
the fighting men when there was a war. But in most 
things the warriors did about as they pleased. They 
often gathered in meetings, or councils, to talk over 
important things. 

Pridian councils and Indian dances. The Indians liked 
to go to councils . Often the warriors sat in a great circle, 
each taking a puff on a great stone pipe that was passed 




around. Any Indian who fe lt like ma k in g a speech could 
do so. Some of them could make good speeches. The 
words of Indians came slowly and s eriousl y. The mo¬ 
tions they made with their hands often told more than 
the words they used. 

The Indian men enjoyed dancing. They had many 
different dances, some of which were the com dance, 
the ghost dance, and the war dance. When the men 
took part in a dance, they wore the gayest clothing they 
had. Their moccasins were d ecorat ed with tiny shells 
01 dyed porcupine spines. About their necks they wore 
strings of bears’ claws. Some of them had bracelets on 
their wrists and rings of copper in their ears. Feathers 
of eagles and other birds were fastened in their hair. The 
warriors liked to g rease, and to paint their bodies and 
faces in many bright colors. Now and then the squaws 
had dances of their own. 

The Indians and the white men. The white men in 
our early America saw a great deal of the Indians. Often, 
at first, thepalefaces ” and their copper-hued neighbors 
lived near each other in peace. After a time the Indians 
no longer liked the white people. 

Sometimes the early white settlers treated the Indians 
Unfairly. The red men began to see, too, that their 
hunting grounds were being turned into farms by the 

white people. This, the Indians knew, would spoil the 
hunting. 

All these things made the Indians angry, so they 



started to fight Math the settlers. After the wars began, 
most of the white people learned to hate and fear the 
red men. But there were kind white men in the settle¬ 
ments, and there were good Indians in the wigwam vil¬ 
lages. Later stories in the book will tell about some of 
these fair and just white people and their Indian friends. 

1. Tell what a meeting, or council, of the Indians was 
like. 

2. The Indians of today enjoy 'their dancing. Have you 
ever seen an Indian dance? Tell the class about it. 

A Story of Indian Friendship 

Many years ago an Indian by the name of Wamva- 
tam (w6'-wd-tam0 lived near the shore of a lake,. When 
he was still a very young man, Wauwatam had a queer 
dream. He dreamed that some day he would take an 
Englishman to be his brother. 

Many years passed by. It was a long time before 
Wauwatam even saw an Englishman. At last a few Eng¬ 
lishmen came to the country of the Indians, but 
Wauwatam did not see even one that he wanted as a 
brother. 

More years rolled by and then, one day, an English 
trader came to the fort near Wauwatam’s wigwam. The 
minute the Indian saw this Englishman he knew that 
this was the man of his early dream. The trader’s name 
was Henry. The wdiite man and the Indian soon became 
acquainted, and their friendship grew. 
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0 kee wah (o-ke i\a), an old Indian woman, remem- 
ered a story her father had once told, just as his father 
had told it to him, so O-kee-wah said. A white man 
heard the story and wrote it. It is often called “The 
•Legend of the Red Banks.” 

A very long time ago, O-kee-wah said, the Fox In¬ 
dians and their friends, the Sacs (saks), lived on a high 
red bank above the water of a bay where there were 
many sh. Near the village was a field of corn tended 
by the squaws. Deer roamed in the woods beyond ~ 
Across the green water of the bay lived a^iTer In- 
an tribe. The men in this tribe wished they had the 
^i age of the Sacs and Foxes, where the fishing and the 
un m 0 veie so good, and where the corn grew so tall 
an green. They wanted to drive the Sacs and Poxes 
away and take the village and the field for themselves. 
But they were afraid to try it alone. So they sent fast 

trihe! ? a e taend8lip pipe aU the other Indian 
tubes far and near. 

ca^eTr^^r 0 ' 3 PaddIed the ba y k their 

warriors akth TF' flght against the 

w amors at the red banks. The Sacs and the Foxes, with 

in on the°tr! en f th 0hildren 3nd pa P 0 “®s, were hemmed 
m on the op of then- red hiU. They could not ge't ^ 

for wa^s “‘tT 1 ^ d °™ 40 ‘ he * ‘he W 
wouldTo, y r 6 ^ Snd *“»*• they 

nieht ,1 . UP grea t %ht went on day and 
g , day and night for many weeks. 
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One of the young warriors of the Foxes began to fast. 
He would not eat even the small bits of smoked fish that 
were his share. For ten days and ten nights he ate noth¬ 
ing. On the tenth night he had a dream. In his dream the 
warrior saw a tall figure all in white standing before him. 

Fear not,” said the strange white being. “Fear not, 
or when the next night comes, I shall cast a deep sleep 
on all your enemies down below. At midnight they will 
all lie by their fires as though dead. Go down among 
t em without fear, then, and hurry away to a place of 
safety.” The white figure then vanished. 

In the morning the Fox warrior told his friends about 
s ^ ream. Many shook their heads with doubt as they 

again ciejot to the edge of the hill to keep back their 
enemies. 


. ^ that lon S summer day the battle raged. When 
mght came the tired Foxes and Sacs could "see their 
enemies dancing madly about a great post they had put 
up m the center of their camp. The dancing Indians 
were sure of victory on the next day. 

But just at midnight the dancing stopped and the 
dancers dropped to earth and lay still. Soon there was 
not a sound anywhere. Then the Foxes and the Sacs 
crept down the hill. The warriors went first, then the 
women with their babies in their arms and the larg, r 
boys and girls ehnging to their skirts. What if those 
sleeping warriors should wake up! 

Moving as quietly as they could, and almost holdinv 


their breaths, the Foxes and the Sacs crept softly past 
their sleeping enemies. Not one of them so much as 
stirred. 

When daylight came once more, the Indians were in a 
safe place far away on the bank of a great river. And 
when their enemies awoke from their strange sleep and 
hurried up the hill to begin the fight again, not a single 
Sac or Fox was to be found on the red banks. 

This is the story O-kee-wah told to the white stranger 
who later wrote it down. 

1. Could you draw a picture that would help tell the 
“Legend of the Red Banks”? You could show the canoes 
drawn up out of the water, the high bank, and the warriors 
circling about it. 

2. Why is this story called a legend? Do you know any 
other legends about the Indians? 

I. Questions About Indians 

1. Why were the buffaloes and the deer so useful to the 
red men? 

2. Why did the Indian mothers have so much work to do? 

3. Why did the Indians often become enemies of the 
white men? 

4. Have you ever read about the native people of Africa 
or Australia? Do they build their houses as the Indians 
built theirs? Can any of them make boats? Are their 
boats like the Indian canoes? 

5. Why were the Indians who lived on the western plains 
glad to get horses? 

6. Why did the Indians need to be good hunters? 
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II. New Words 

On. your paper write the numbers 1-6. After each number 
write the word from the list which fits the phrase of that 
number. 

bellow council disgrace 

ra&sk squaw legend 

1. a cover or disguise for the face 

2. a cause of shame 

3. an Indian woman 

4. a hollow loud noise 

5. a meeting to give advice 

6. a story from the past, not certainly true 

III. Things to Do 

1. Find all the “Indian” words in this chapter. Write 
them carefully in a list. 

2. Find pictures of Indians and of their tools and weapons. 
Put them in a scrapbook. 

3. Find out what you can about the Indians today. Tell 
the class what you learn. Are any Indians still living in 
wigwams or tepees? 

4. Wouldn’t it be fun, now, to make an “Indian” book? 
Tou could plan an “Indian” cover for your book. You 
could put in pictures of Indian homes, boats, and bows 
and arrows. By looking about, you could find in news¬ 
papers or old calendars pictures of Indians. Some of the 
best of these could be cut out and pasted in your book. 
Then you could write in the book many of the interesting 
things you have learned about the Indians. 
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But armies and pirates and fires together could not 
destroy all of St. Augustine. Thousands of travelers now 
visit the little old city each year. They visit the stone 
gateway built by the Spaniards more than three hun¬ 
dred years ago. One old stone building was once the 
palace of the Spanish governors. Then there is the 
strong old fort, San Marco (san mar'ko), which, it is 
said, the Spaniards were a hundred years in building. 
Now and then the visitors to St. Augustine stop to listen 
to the deep tones of a church bell. The old Spanish town 
has heard the tones of this very bell for two hundred 
fifty years. 

Find the part in the story that helps you understand 
what these words mean. 

pirates fountain island 

forts peninsula captured 

A Captive Among the Indians 

A Spanish captain named Narvaez (nar-va/ath) de¬ 
cided to explore the coast of the Gulf of Mexico and 
search for riches. He and three hundred of his men went 
on shore to begin their search. With them was one of the 
king’s officers, Cabeza de Yaca (ka-ba'tha da va/ka). 

The ships in which Narvaez had reached the land 
were ordered to sail along the shore and there wait until 
the leader and his three hundred men came back. The 
captains of the ships waited for a time, then made a 
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hasty hunt for Narvaez. When they failed to find him, 
they pulled up the anchors once more and sailed away 
to the West Indies. 

The soldiers of Narvaez were worn and tired when 
they came out to the shore of the Gulf. They were al¬ 
most without hope when they did not see the ships 
which were to take them away. But Narvaez soon set 
them to work building boats. In these they at last 
rowed away. 

They followed along the shore hoping they could 
reach the settlements in far-away Mexico. They dared 
not go far from the shore in their small boats. At last 
they stopped on a marshy island. Winter came and one 




through the lands that now make up the southwestern 
part of our country. But they could find only poor 
Indians living in their mud huts on the plains and in 
their cliff houses among the mountains. 

One of Coronado’s captains made a great di scov ery. 
He and his men came out one day on the very edge of 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River. They stared 
down into its awful depths and then went on. They were 









hunting for gold, and they were not much interested in 
this wonderful canyon in the mountains. 

After two disappointing years Coronado gave up. He 
led those that were left of his hungry and ragged fol- 
lowers back to the settlements in Mexico. It was a long 
time before the Spaniards built forts and towns in the 
country Coronado had explored in his search for gold. 

Prepare to tell this story to another class. First, make a 
list of the things you want to mention. You might start 
with this: The news brought by Cabeza de Yaca. 


Taming Wild Horses 

Coronado and his men hunted on horseback for the 
Seven Cities of Gold. Wherever they went, the Indians 
gazed on them with wonder. They had never before 
seen “palefaces.” They wondered at the shining steel 
armor of the white warriors. Never before had they seen 
such keen, shining knives and swords as those carried 
by the strangers. And when the guns of the Spaniards 
roared, the red people fled in terror. 
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But the thing that surprised them most of all was the 
great, four-footed beasts that bore the Spanish soldiers 
wherever they wanted to go. None of the Indians had 
ever before seen a horse. Perhaps they even thought, 
at first, that horse and man were one. 

After Coronado had given up his searc h and marched 
away to the south, the Indians made a discove ry. In 
the mountain valleys they found animals just like those 
the Spaniards had ridden. Some of the horses of Cor¬ 
onado or of other Spaniards had run away and had 
begun to wander about where they pleased. They had 
almost become wild horses. When young colts were 
born, they grew up without ever knowing what it was 
to have a master. These were true wild horses. 

Some of the Indians must have remembere d how the 
white men had ridden rapidly about on the backs of 
their horses. The idea came to these Indians that if the 
strangers could stick on the backs of these animals, 
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they could do it, too. Very patientl y they went to work, 
and after a while succeeded in capturing some of the 
wild horses. Then, after many bad falls, no doubt, they 
learned to ride them. 

How happy the Indians of the great plains were to 
have horses! Now they could easily hunt the buffaloes 
and the deer. When they got ready to move their 
tepees, the horses could carry the heavy loads on their 
backs, or drag them behind on the travois. If the places 
where drinking water was to be had were many nules 
apart, the Indians no longer had to worry about it. 
Now they could travel great distances in a few hours. 


Indian warriors living farther to tb north heard 




about the wonderful animals owned by the Indians near 
to Mexico. They were willing to trade almost anything 
they had for a horse. Not many years passed before 
most of the Indian tribes in all the western country 
owned herds of fine strong little horses. 

1. How would you train a horse to let you ride on his 
j 3ac k? 

2. Why were the western Indians eager to tame the wild 
horses they found? 

3. Match the words with the phrases that mean the 

a. steel covering worn by soldiers 

b. a young horse 

c. white people 

d. platform on poles pulled by horse 


same thing: 

travois 

palefaces 

armor 

colt 




A Fort on the Edge of the Desert 

. The Spamards in northern Mexico became interested 
ji a S re at mei which they had found. They named it 
the Rio Grande (re'o gran'da). When they marched 
upstream along the bank of this river, they found them- 
se ves m a new and strange country. They decided to 
make a settlement on the bank of the river. Soon a 
company of Spanish soldiers and a band of friars, or 
reigious brothers, began laying out a town. They 

named it Santa Fe (san'td fa'). They built there a fort 
and a church. 

1 I ) Iany Ir ! dl " ,!i lived neilr the nw Spanish town. The 

, A bUt the Indians crops of com on 

small fields where the soil was kept moist by means of 


small ditches . The ditches led stream s of water from 
the river to the fields. The Indians were skilled at mak¬ 
ing earthen pots, baskets, and blankets. Their houses, 
set close together and one above the other, were made 
of sun-dried clay. 

The Indians had strange religi ous customs. The 
Spanish friars worked hard to get the Indians to become 
Christians. Soon there were ninety Indian villages in 
which the Christian church service was carried on. 

But many of the Indians did not like the friars . They 
liked the Spanish soldiers still less. The Spaniards were 
often unkind to the simple red men. Indians were even 
made to pay a tax to support the Spanish soldiers. 
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At last a chief named Pope (po-pe') decided that 
things had gone far e nough . He talked with the other 
chiefs, and they all agreed to turn on the white strangers 
and try to drive them away. Pop<§ then g athered a great 
many pieces of rope. In each piece of rope he tied ten 
knots. Then he sent a fast runner with one of the ropes 
to each chief of a village up and down the country. 

“Untie one knot in your rope each day,” began Pope’s 
message to the chiefs. “When the last knot is untied, 
that is the day we rise against the white men.” 

The chiefs got quite close to the last knot. Then the 
Spanish soldiers learned what was going on, and the 
march, when it came, was no surprise to them. 

When an army of the Indians came close to Santa Fe, 
they saw that the white people were ready for them. So 
they stopped and sent a messenger to the town "with 
two crosses. One was white; the other red. The Indians 
agreed that if the Spaniards chose the white cross, they 
would go away without a battle. But if the Spaniards 
chose the red cross, that meant war. The white men 
chose the red cross and there was a great battle. 

Many Indians and a number of the white men lost 
their lives in the war around Santa Fe. The white people 
were driven away from many of the Indian villages. 
WThen the war ended, the friars were able to go back to 
their work of making Christians of the red men. 

One thing they noticed in all the villages: though the 
angry warriors had burned the churches and killed the 
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friars, they had put safely away all the sacred vessels 
and signs of the Christian Church. This made the friars 
feel sure that the Indians, in spite of all that had hap¬ 
pened, were really touched by the message of Christi¬ 
anity which they had brought. 


A. Write the words that would complete these sentences: 

1. The Spaniards found a great, new river and 

named it_ 

2. The Indians living near the river had skill at 

making_ 

3. The white men helped the Indians by- 

4. But they harmed them by-- 

B. Tell how the chief Pope made his “knotted rope” 
calendar. 



I. Sentences to Finish 

On another paper write the numbers 1-8. After each number 
write the words to complete the sentence of that number. 

1. The city of St. Augustine is- 

2. Cabeza de Vaca told the other Spaniards about- 

3. Ponce de Leon hunted in Florida for- 
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4. When they reached the Colorado River, Coronado’,s 

men found_ 

5. The Indians believed that Cabeza de Vaca could_ 

6. Some of the Indians discovered that Coronado had 

left behind_ 

i . On the Rio Grande the Spaniards began a town 
\ called_ 

. 8 - The friars were sure that the Indians liked the Chris¬ 
tian religion, because_ 

II. Things To Do 

1. Find a picture of an old Spanish church in California 
or some other southwestern state. 

2. Try to draw a picture of an Indian on horseback. 
Put a long spear in his hand. 


CHAPTER FIVE. STORIES ABOUT THE 
- _ FIRST ENGLISH SETTLERS 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s Lost Colony 

Sir Walter Raleigh (ro'li) was one of the leaders in 
England. He had many friends. Even the queen, 
Elizabeth, gave him her friendship. 

Sir Walter thought it would be a good thing if many 
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Englishmen went to America to begin homes for them¬ 
selves. Queen Elizabeth told him he might start a 
colony in the new land. “ And as I am called the virgin 
queen, said she, “the place where you start your 
colony shall be called ‘Virginia’, after me.” That is how 
our state of Virginia got its name. 

Virginia Dare. The first people Raleigh 


sent to 



America did not like their new home and soon sailed 
back to England. Then a larger band of settlers crossed 
the ocean and made new homes on Roanoke (ro'd-nok) 
Island, near the coast of North Carolina. John White 
was the governor. John White’s daughter was married 
to a man named Dare. On August 18, 1587, a baby girl 
was born in the Dare cabin. Her parents thought it a 
wonderful idea to name the small girl after the colony. 
Virginia Dare was the first English child born in 
America. 

Croatoan. John White had to go back to England to 
get more supplies for his small settlement. When he had 
the supplies ready, he could not find a ship going to 
America. England was at war with Spain, so the ocean 
was unsafe for English ships. It was three years be¬ 
fore the anxious governor was able to sail back to 
Roanoke Island. 

When John White’s ship came near to Roanoke, he 
expected to see his friends and his daughter and his 
granddaughter rushing down to the shore to meet him. 
But not a person was in sight. Not a shout of welcome 
came out to him. What had happened? 

Mr. White and the men with him stepped ashore. 
They saw only ruins where the log cabins had stood. 
Deer bounded away through the openings between the 
partly-burned logs. Then one of the men saw something 
on a tree and called to Mr. White. What the man had 
found was a spot on a large tree where all the bark 
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had been cut away. Across this smooth place had been 
carved one word: Croatoan. 


What did that one strange word mean? No one knew 
Governor White hunted everywhere, but he could not 
hnd his lost colony. Others came and hunted, but they 
could not find it, either. Had the Indians carried the 
people away to a place called Croatoan? Were they all 
still alive m some Indian village? No one could find the 
answers to either of those questions. No one has the 
east c ear idea, even today, what became of Sir Walter 
a eigh’s colony. And never again did Governor John 






White see his daughter or his grandchild, Virginia Dare. 

Find the part of the story which helps you understand 
who or what these were: 

Roanoke Island Croatoan 

The Virgin Queen John White 

Virginia Dare 

The Virginia Settlers and the Indian 
Princess 

One spring day three English ships sailed into a 
broad bay on the coast of Virginia. A deep river flowed 
into the bay, and the ships went up the river until the 
men found what they thought was a good place to start 
a village. They named the deep river the James River. 
They called the village they started to build Jamestown. 
All this was done in honor of King James of England. 

The end of a long voyage. The men were tired after 
their long voyage in the ships. The sunny open places 
between the trees, the green grass, and the flowers and 
birds they saw all about them made them very happy 
to be in their new home. One of the men wrote about 
what he saw. He said, “The faire meddowes and goodly 
tall Trees, with such fresh-waters runninge through the 
woods as I was almost ravished [overcome] at the first 
sight thereof.” Maybe you won’t like this man’s spell¬ 
ing very well. But you can see how happy he was to 
be in Virginia. 

Later on this man saw something else that pleased 
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him. He wrote, “We came into a plot of fine and beauti- 

u strawberries, foure times bigger and better than ours 
in England." 


Captain John Smith. The men at Jamestown soon 
forgot their first happiness. Many of them did not know 
ow to do the rough, hard work needed in building 
orts and houses in the woods. Some of them were lazy 
and did not even try. Captain John Smith, one of the 
leaders, made a rule that said, “Those who will not 

work shall not eat.” After that all the men worked 
better. 


After a time numbers of the men became ill. Soon 
ere were more sick and dying men in Jamestown than 
well ones. The food that had been brought from Eng^ 

land m the ships began to give out. What was left was 
not fit to eat. 

Captain s mith saw that something would hare to 
be done. He took a few men with him in a boat and 
s ar e away to visit the Indian villages. When he 
came to the villages, he traded the goods he had 
brought with him for some of the corn and beans raised 
by the Indians. In this way he kept the men at James- 
town from starving through the winter. 
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Pocahontas. The captain had many adventures as 
he wandered from village to village. At one time the 
great chief of all the red men, Powhatan (pou-ha-tan'), 
held Smith as a prisoner. He got ready to have the 
white man put to death. Smith afterward told that the 
chief’s young daughter, Pocahontas (po-kd-hon'tas), 
begged so hard for his life that Powhatan spared him. 

Then one of Smith’s men made the little Indian girl 









a prisoner and took her to Jamestown. This made old 
Powhatan very angry, and he thought about starting 
a real war with the white men. But Pocahontas liked 
the white people at Jamestown. She liked living in a 
house instead of in a wigwam. And the “palefaces” 
liked the Indian girl. One young Englishman liked her 
so well that he asked her to marry him. 

Of course, Chief Powhatan had to get over his anger 
when he heard the news. The wedding took place at 
Jamestown, and one of the uncles of the Indian princess 
was on hand to watch the wedding ceremony. From 
that time on the white people called Pocahontas Lady 
Rebecca. 

After a few years good times came to the settlers in 
Virginia. Large farms were made along the banks of 
the -wide rivers. The farmers raised tobacco and sold it 
for a good price in England. 

A. Match the words with the sentences that tell about 

them. 


1. Pocahontas 

a. 

2. John Smith 

b. 

3. Powhatan 

c. 

4. King James I 

. d. 


He was an Indian chief. 

A river and a town were 
named for him. 

He traded cheap goods to 
the Indians for corn. 

She came to be called Lady 
Rebecca. 


wny did so many of the Jamestown settlers get 
and die during then first years in Virginia? 
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On Board the “Mayflower” 

A small ship called the “Mayflower” sailed toward 
the New World from England in the year 1620 . At that 
time only a few white people were living in what is now 
our country. America was still a wild, rough land. 

But the people on the “Mayflower” wanted to make 
homes for themselves in the new land. They were glad 
to leave their home country, England. They had not 
been treated kindly in England because their religion 
was different from that of most of the English people. 
They wanted to live in a place where they could go to 
their own church without being punished for it. In 
America, they believed, no one would care what church 
they attended. 

The people on the “Mayflower” were the Pilgrims. 
They had a stormy voyage across the ocean. The ship 
was so small that the Pilgrims were crowded together in 
a gloomy place below the deck of the vessel. The people 
had with them their small trunks, rolls of bedding, bags 
of seeds they hoped to plant in the soil near then new 
homes, spinning wheels, tools, and guns. The most 
precious thing each family had was a Bible. The Pil¬ 
grims hardly had room to turn around in the damp, dark 
place where they had to stay. 

It was almost winter time when the “Mayflower” 
brought the Pilgrims to America. Storms drove the 
small ship out of its course. When the Pilgrims at last 



saw land, they were disappointed because it looked cold 
and snow lay on the ground. They had hoped to make 
their new homes where the weather was warm and 
pleasant. But they made up their minds to build their 
settlement somewhere on the stormy shore before them. 

The “Mayflower” came to anchor near the tip of what 
is now called Cape Cod. 
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Before the Pilgrims went on shore to find a good place 
for their town, the men all gathered in the cabin of the 
“Mayflower.” Spread out on a table was a written 
paper. One by one the men signed the paper. The paper 
said that all who signed it agreed to obey the laws and 
rules made by the officers they elected to govern them. 
In this way the Pilgrims made a plan for governing 
themselves even before they began building their town. 


In this story these sentences are used: 

1. “The most precious thing each family had was a 
Bible.” 

2. “Storms drove the ship out of its course.” 

3. “The ‘Mayflower’ came to anchor.” 

What does each mean? 































Miles Standish, the Soldier of Plymouth 

Cape Cod, where the Pilgrims first landed, was a 
sandy place where the wind blew a great deal. The 
Pilgrims did not want to build their town on Cape Cod. 
They wanted to find a place where the soil was rich 
and w here there were large trees. They thought it would 
be pleasant to have a clear stream flowing through the 
land where they built their homes and made farms. 

Bands of Pilgrims began hunting here and there for 
a good place to make a settlement. On these journeys 
the men carried their heavy guns. Some of them wore 

armor to shield them from the arrows or spears of the 
Indians. 

Miles Standish was always the leader. He was a 
soldier. He was brave, but careful. He tried to guard 
the men with him from sudden dangers. Whenever the 
Pilgrims had to go through the woods, Miles Standish 
always marched in front. 0 
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One day eighteen of the men started away from the 
“Mayflower” in a large boat. Miles Standish was with 
them. They made a long search for a place to build the 
Pilgrim town. Once a storm drove the boat to the rocky 
shore of an island, where it was almost smashed in 
pieces. At another time, when the Pilgrims were looking 
about on the land, a band of Indians swarmed about 
them and tried to drive them away. 

At last Miles Standish and his companions found a 

place that suited them. The land sloped up from a safe 

harbor. A part of the ground had been cleared, but 6 

near by still stood many fine, large trees. A 

crossed the land and emptied its waters intoW^m£y.~\ 
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Then the leader and his men returned to the “May¬ 
flower.” The women and children and the other men 
waiting there were pleased over the news brought to 

them by Standish. They were tired of living cooped up 
on the ship. 

The anchor of the “Mayflower” was soon drawn up, 
and the ship sailed across the water to the small harbor 
the men had found. All the Pilgrims hurried to the 
shore. They wanted to see the place where their new 
town was to be built. 

The town-that-was-to-be received the name of Plym¬ 
outh.. A large rock where, it is said, the first of the 
Pilgrims set foot on the new land, has ever since been 

called Plymouth Rock. A fine monument stands there 
today. 

In their new home, the Pilgrims were surrounded by 
many dangers. They were glad that Miles Standish, 
their brave soldier, was always at hand to help them 
meet these dangers. 

Finish these “because” sentences. 

The Pilgrims left England because_ 

They did not want to build homes on Cape Cod 
because_. 

It was dangerous to go through the woods because_ 

They built a settlement at Plymouth because_ 




Sqtjanto, the Good Indian 


How hard the Pilgrims worked to build their new 
town of Plymouth! One of the men wrote down the 
things that happened each day. Once he wrote: 

“Saturday, the three-and-twentieth, so many of us as 
could went on shore, felled and carried timber to pro¬ 
vide themselves with stuff for building.” Farther on he 
wrote: “Monday, the five-and-twentieth, we went on 
shore, some to fell timber, some to saw, . . . and some 
to carry, so no man rested all that day.” 

First the Pilgrims built a fort and several log houses. 
As soon as a few houses were finished, the people left 
the “Mayflower” for the last time and moved into the 
new Plymouth houses. Two or three families lived in 
each house. So many persons were in each house that 
they had to sleep close together on the floor. 

“Welcome, Englishmen!” Indians had once lived 
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where the new Pilgrim village stood. It was they who 
had cleared away some of the forest. But a disease had 
spread among the wigwams, taking the lives of many of 
the Indians. Those who had not died had moved away. 

Miles Standish knew there were many Indians living 
at some distance from Plymouth. Fearing these In¬ 
dians might come to fight the people at Plymouth, he 
kept a careful watch for them. Standish had learned 
that some white fishermen had once treated these In¬ 
dians badly, and he thought the red warriors might 
want to get even with the white people. 

One spring morning the Pilgrims were frightened to 
see a tall Indian come walking down the rough little 
street of Plymouth. He held one hand high, palm out, to 
show that he came as a friend. In a deep, odd voice he 
cried, “Welcome, Englishmen!” The people were sur¬ 
prised enough to see the red man walking toward them. 
They were even more surprised to hear him speak to 
them in their own tongue. 

In a few minutes the Pilgrims were all gathered 
around their visitor. He told them his name was Samo- 
set. He made the white people understand that he had 
learned the few English words he knew from the fisher¬ 
men who visited the coast. 

The settlers were glad to learn that not ah the Indians 
were their enemies. When Samoset went away, he 
promised to send to Plymouth an Indian who could 
speak English much better than he could. 


The red friend of the Pilgrims. Not long after Samo- 
set’s visit another Indian came to Plymouth. The sec¬ 
ond Indian’s name was Squanto. Squanto, so the Pil¬ 
grims learned, had been carried away by the captain of 
one of the fishing ships. But this had turned out to be 
a piece of good luck for Squanto. It was while he was far 
away that the great sickness had visited the land. When 
Squanto returned to his village, he found that all his 
friends were dead. 

Squanto soon made friends with the Pilgrims. The 
white people learned to trust him. He taught them 
many things about the woods and the wild animals, 




and about the other Indians. He told them to plant 
their corn “when the leaves of the oaks are as big as a 
squirrel’s ear.” He showed them how to bury a dead 
fish in each hill of corn to make the stalks grow tall and 
strong. Squanto was a kind, gentle Indian. He helped 
to make Plymouth a happy little town. To the end of 
his days this good Indian made his home among the 
Pilgrims. 


The Neighbors of the Pilgrims 

The beginnings of Boston. Soon the Pilgrims had 
neighbors north of them along the shore of the ocean. 
The newcomers were Puritans. They had come from 
England to begin a town which grew into the great 
city of Boston. The Puritans wanted to have a church 
of their own. In a man named John Winthrop the 
Puritans had a fine leader. 

A winter in a wigwam. There were many churches 
and many ministers in Boston and in the nearby towns. 
One of them was Roger Williams. When he stood up in 
his pulpit on Sunday mornings, he said things that 
the other Puritans did not like. He said that each m«,n 
ought to do as he liked about going to church. He said 
that the Indians were the real owners of the land. He 
thought the white men ought to pay for all the land 
they took from the Indians here in America. 

This man has windmills in his head!” cried one 
angr Y Roger Williams had to run away into 
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the woods. He traveled through the deep snow until 
he came to an Indian village. The chief had the hungry 
minister fed, and allowed him to live in one of the wig¬ 
wams. The chief was pleased when he found that the 
white man whom he had taken in had learned to speak 
the red man’s tongue. 

The beginnings of Rhode Island. Other men from 
among the Puritans came to join Roger Williams at the 
Indian village. They made up their minds to start a 
new settlement. The chief gave them lands in the hunt¬ 
ing-grounds of the Indian tribe. The new town begun 
by the white men was named Providence. Other small 
towns were soon begun. All of them together grew into 
our small state of Rhode Island. 



I. Red Men and White 

A number of our stories have had something to say 
about the Indians. Now that you have read them, do you 
think the Indians really wanted to be friends with the first 
white people in America? When the red men were not 
friendlj T , did they often have a good reason? You and your 
classmates can have quite a debate about these matters. 

II. Missing Words 

On your paper write the numbers 1-10. After each 
number write the words to complete the sentence of that 
number. 

1. The man who kept the early Virginians from starv¬ 
ing was_ 

2. Two Indian friends of the Pilgrims were _ and 

3. - began a new town in Rhode Island called 

4. The word “Croatoan” was cut into the, bark of a 

tree at-It was a message for_ 

5. A brave soldier at Plymouth was_ 

6. The ship - brought the - across the ocean 

from _to_ 

7. Not many Indians lived near Plymouth because 

8. -was the chief of the Indians in Virginia. The 

name of his daughter was_ 

9. Roger Williams believed that_ 

10. The Indians were kind to _, and to _; but 

they were not so friendly to_ 


III. Because 


Write the numbers 1-3 on your paper. After each number 
write a good ending for the sentence which has that number. 

1. Some of the Puritans were angry with Roger Williams 

because _ 

2. He ran away to the Indians because- 

3. The Indian chief liked Williams because- 

IV. Choosing the Right Ending 

Write the numbers 1-4 on your paper. After each number 
write the best ending for the sentence which has that 
number. 

L. Ships like the “Mayflower” crossed the ocean by 
means of 
oars. 

sails to catch the wind, 
steam. 

2. Sir Walter Raleigh was 

a settler at Jamestown, 
a man who made friends with the Indians, 
a friend of Queen Elizabeth. 

3. The settlers at Jamestown had a hard time because 

they did not have enough food, 
they did not have any amusements. 

Captain John Smith was cruel to them. 

4. The Pilgrims made a settlement at 

Jamestown. 

Plymouth. 

Boston. 
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CHAPTER SIX. MORE HOME-SEEKERS 
COME TO AMERICA 

Dutchmen and Frenchmen Begin Towns 
in America 

The little ‘‘Half Moon” sailed across the Atlantic 
Ocean. At its masthead waved the flag of Holland. On 
its deck, as captain, stood Henry Hudson. 

The “Half Moon” sailed into a deep, safe bay. Into 
this bay, from the north, flowed a beautiful river. Hud¬ 
son sailed his ship up the river between high, rocky 
banks. He named the river the Hudson River. When he 
went back to Holland, he told the Dutch people that 
he had found the most beautiful land he. had ever seen. 

The Dutch merchants had many ships. They thought 
the banks of the river their captain had found would be 
a good place for trade with the Indians. Soon the Dutch 
traders came to the Hudson River. There they opened 
their packs of trade goods. The Indians were pleased 
with the wonderful kettles, red blankets,' cubes of red 
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paint, beads, knives, and hatchets that came from the 
packs. The Dutch merchants traded their goods for 
hundreds of rich, soft beaver and mink and otter skins. 

Peter Minuit 3 s island. Near the mouth of the river 
lay a long, narrow island. Here the Dutch built a fort. 
Peter Minuit (min'u-it), the Dutch leader, paid the 
Indians for this island. He gave them some of his gayest 
blankets and his shiniest knives. It is said that the 
goods he offered were worth twenty-four dollars. The 
red men took the goods and gave Minuit the island. 
That was surely not a high price for a whole island! 

The Duteh named their new island Manhattan 
Island. It is the island on which stands today the great¬ 
est of the cities of the New World, New York City. 
How much do you think the island is worth today? 

The French town on the cliff. Samuel de Champlain 
(sham-plan'), when he was a boy, wanted to be a sailor. 
As soon as he was old enough, he started to work on a 
small ship that sailed from town to town on the coast 
of France. After a "while he became one of the trusted 
leaders of the king of France. The kin g sent Champlain 
to start a French town in the New World. 

Champlain’s ships sailed up the great St. Lawrence 
River. On the north bank of this stream he found a 
stony point high above the waters of the St. Lawrence. 
Here he built his fort. Its walls were high and thick. 
Near the fort were built a number of log houses. 
Champlain named his new town Quebec (kwe-bekO. 
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Champlain made friends with the nearby Indians. 
With them he went on long canoe journeys. To the 
south he found a long, beautiful lake and named it Lake 
Champlain. He journeyed far to the west and found the 
waters of Lake Huron. The Indians came down the 
rivers to Quebec to visit Champlain. They brought 
bales an d bales of rich furs. The Frenchmen who came 
to live near the St. Lawrence River carried on a good 
trade with all the Indians who lived along the river 
and the lakes. Champlain came to be called “The Father 
of New France.” 

1. What things were the Indians eager to obtain from 
the white men? 

2. What did the Indians have that the white men wanted? 

3. Look at a map of the state of New York. Find 
Manhattan Island. Find the Hudson River and Long 
Island. 

4. How do you think you would treat people like the 
Indians in order to be good friends with them? 

5. Why not try to draw a picture of Champlain in a 
canoe going up a river on one of his long journeys? 




The Wise Quaker, William Penn 


People with queer ideas. In England lived numbers 
of people who wanted to have peace everywhere in the 
world. They did not believe in fighting. They believed 
it was wrong and wicked for nations to go to war with 
each other. These people banded themselves together 
in a new church, calling themselves “Friends.” Other 
people called them “Quakers.” 

The Quakers had other ideas that were thought queer 
and that got them into trouble. To them it seemed 
m rong to spend money for costly and beautiful churches 
with tall steeples. God would be better pleased, thought 
the Quakers, if Christians met in plain little rooms and 
carried on church services in a simple way. In the minds 
o the Quakers it was clear that one person was as good 
as another in the sight of God. Each Quaker felt that 
e was the equal of every other person. None of the 

Quakers would take off his hat before the nobles or 
before the king himself. 


Of course, the leaders in the fine churches and many 
o e great lords of the country did not like the 
Quakers. The Quakers received -such bad treatment 
that they were eager to leave England to find a home 
where they would be at peace. 

A rich young Quaker and his plans. At this time there 

Z* ^ ** school „t Oxford by the 

name of -Wdlnun Penn. He wore fine clothes and had 
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plenty of money. But when he heard the teachings of the 
Quakers, he decided that he would be a Quaker, too. 
His family and his friends thought that William must 
be crazy even to think of joining the poor, badly- 
treated Quakers. But join them he did. 

Now Penn’s father had been a famous leader in the 
navy of England. He had been a rich man, and when the 
king had needed money Penn had lent him a large sum. 
The money had not been paid back. 

Young William got to thinking about this old debt 
to his father. At last he went to the king and offered to 
take land in America in payment of the debt. The king 
was delighted. He had more acres of land in America 
than he had gold pounds in his treasury. The king’s 
clerks unrolled the maps of America, and on one of 
them they marked out a great piece of land. Across this 
part of the map one of them wrote, “Pennsylvania,” 
which meant “Penn’s Woods.” Young William Penn 
suddenly found himself the owner and ruler of millions 
of acres of wild land across the sea in America. 

Maybe you can guess what William Penn wanted to 
do with all that land. Yes, he wanted to start a great 
settlement in America. He wanted to make a safe home 
in America for the unhappy Quakers in England and 
in the rest of Europe. He hoped that poor workers and 
their famili es from every land would come to Pennsyl¬ 
vania to get a new start in life. 

Perm and the Indians. Soon people began to cross the 
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Atlantic Ocean to Penn’s colony. After a few years 
Penn himself crossed the sea to visit the new settle¬ 
ments in Pennsylvania. The ship he sailed in was called 
the “Welcome.” It was a good name for the vessel, for 
the settlers gave their leader a glad welcome when his 
ship sailed up the Delaware River. 



'sit i 


Penn wanted the Indians to be friendly to the people 
of Pennsylvania. Word was sent to the chiefs of the 
Indian tribes inviting them to pay a visit to the white 
leader. When they came, they found Penn waiting fox* 
them with presents of blankets, shoes, stockings, and 
kettles. The red chiefs liked the gifts, and they liked 
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the simple, kindly Quaker. After this Penn showed the 
Indians a writing which, he said, was a promise by both 
the white people and the red people to live together in 
peace. The Indians were pleased with the promise, or 
treaty, and made their marks on it to show that they 
would forever remain at peace with William Penn’s 
people. 

Before they went back to their villages, the chiefs gave 
William Penn a belt on which were the figures of two 
men holding hands. 

The city of brotherly love. On the banks of the Dela¬ 
ware River Penn laid out a new town and named it 
Philadelphia, “the city of brotherly love.” The blocks 
between the streets were square, like the squares in a 
checkerboard. Penn planned to have trees to shade the 
streets and to have room for wide lawns about the 
houses. 

After this, well pleased with his new colony, William 
Penn returned to England. The great city of Phila¬ 
delphia is today often called “The Quaker City.” 

1. What were some of the beliefs of the Quakers? 

2. Which words describe William Penn? 

good selfish modest 

kind friendly wise 

peaceful religious wealthy 

foolish 

3. Why did Penn wish to start a settlement in America? 
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More Ships and More People for America 

Lord Baltimore’s colony of .Maryland. Many yea^ 
ago the Catholic people in England were not 
treated. So Lord Baltimore, one of the leading Cath.^. 
lies, got a piece of land in America for a settlemer^. 
Soon his ships, carrying three hundred people, sail^ 
into broad Chesapeake Bay. Near a small river 
settlers found land "which had been cleared of trees 
the Indians. It seemed a good place to start a new tow^ 
so the white men bought the land from the Indians 
began to build a church and a number of log houses. 

The red men and their white neighbors got on 





together. The Indians taught the white women how to 
make bread from corn. Some of the white men went 
hunting in the woods with their Indian friends. 

In a few years many small farms, and a few great 
ones, or plantations, lay in all directions about the 
fmmn town. This was the beginning of our state of 

Maryland. 

A fresh start for people in debt. People used to have 
strange ideas about debts. If a man owed money, and 
could not pay his debt when it was due, he was thought 
to be a wicked person. Perhaps he had had a good 
reason for borrowing the money. Sickness, or being out 
of work, may have been the reason why he could not 
pay the debt. That made no difference; he was a wicked 
person, just the same. He could be put in prison for his 
debt. Does that not seem a foolish thing to do with a 
man who owes a debt? How could he ever get it paid if 

he was to be kept in a prison? 

James Oglethorpe’s idea. James Oglethorpe asked the 
English king for land in America where he could start 
a colony. The king gave him land in what is now the 
state of Georgia. Then the kind Englishman was al¬ 
lowed to take debtors from the prisons if they would 
agree to go to Georgia and there make their homes. 
Each settler was to be given a small farm, a house, a 
garden plot, seeds for planting, a cow*, and a pig. Soon 
the first ship load of poor people arrived. 

James Oglethorpe began a new town m his co r 
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He laid out the city in squares, with plenty of room 
about each home for trees and gardens. The new city 
was named Savannah (so-van'a). 

New Southern Farms and Farm Crops 

Can 3 ou find IN orth Carolina and South Carolina on 
a map? The word Carolina comes from the name of 

up 6 s kmgs, Charles II. Charles is written 

arolus in Latin, and from Carolus comes Carolina. 
Raising tobacco. When settlers came to live in North 
aro 'na or South Carolina, they nearly always became 
armers. One of the crops they raised on their farms was 
aeco. Tobacco grew well in Virginia and Maryland, 
as well as in the two Carolinas. 






arising a good crop of tobacco is hard work. Tobacco 
s are so tiny that they have first to be planted m 
LI seed beds of earth mixed with wood ashes. When 
young tobacco plants are a few inches high they 
taken to the fields and there set out in rows. In 
y times this work was all done by hand. Worms 
.re tobacco plants. Years ago the farmers sometimes 
flocks of turkeys go through the tobacco fields to 
l and eat the worms. 

Yhen the tobacco plants are quite tall, the tops are 
off. The plant then spreads and sends out larger 
^res. After the leaves begin to turn yellow, the plant 
■ u t off near the ground and placed with others on a 
to dry. Later the leaves are stripped from the 
Iks and sorted. In the times your book tells about, 

; tobacco leaves were packed in great barrels ready 
be shipped to England. There was so much work on 
; early tobacco farms that the farmers needed a great 
a,l of help. 

Eliza Lucas and her indigo farm. Perhaps you never 
ard of an indigo farm, but a little girl, Eliza Lucas, 
d one. Eliza moved to the new colony of South 
irolina with her father and her invalid mother. They - 
lied their farm, or plantation, “Wappoo.” Soon 
.iza’s father was called away to be a soldier of Eng- 
ad. From one of the islands where he went he gathered 
id sent to Eliza some indigo plants. 

ISTo one had before tried to raise indigo plants in the 
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colonies. But Eliza set out the plants, and they grew 
and became tall and strong. When Eliza’s father heard 
about this, he sent a man who knew how to make the 
dye, indigo, from the plants. This man cut the plants 
and began steeping them in water, at the same time 
beating them ■with a stick. As the plants slowly decayed, 
a deep violet color spread through the water. After the 
colored water had been treated and allowed to settle, 
it became a true indigo in color and made a very good 
dye. 

The cloth makers in England were glad to learn that 
indigo could be made in one of England’s colonies. A 
law was passed in England which said that anyone 
who would raise indigo plants w r as to have a special 
reward. In-a few years great numbers of farmers had 
fields of indigo plants, and the making of indigo became 
an important industry. The young girl, Eliza Lucas, 
helped to start the making of indigo in the colony of 
South Carolina. 

Rice farms. Some of the southern rivers had great 
swamps near them. One of the settlers sent to an island 
near Africa for some rice. This he planted in one of the 
‘ ®J' am P s - The rice plants grew T and gave a good crop, 
oon arge fields of rice were to be seen growing in the 
low, wet lands of South Carolina. 

The swamps were often hot as well as wet. White men 
ecame sick working in such places. It was found that 
the colored people stood this work better than the white 
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settlers. It was not long before large numbers of Negro 
slaves from Africa were busy at the work of tending the 
fields of rice. 


I. Matching 

On another piece of paper write the numbers 1-9. After 
each number write the letter which stands for the sentence 
which tells about the man or woman of that number. 


Number 1 matches c. 
1. Squanto 


2. William Penn 

3. Miles Standish 

4. Peter Minuit 

5. Pocahontas 

6. Eliza Lucas 

7. Ponce de Leon 

8. Samuel de Champlain 

9. Roger Williams 

On your paper 


a. He believed in religious free¬ 
dom. 

b. He traded cheap jewelry and 
toys for an island. 

c. He was an Indian who helped 
the Pilgrims. 

d. He came to America in a 
ship called the “Welcome.” 

e. He searched for a fountain 
of youth. 

f. She was an Indian friend of 
the settlers in Virginia. 

g. This little settler got some of 
the farmers to raise a new 
crop. 

h. This soldier protected some 
settlers. 

i. He began a town on a great 
northern river. 


II. Which? 

make three columns with 
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“Rice,” 'Tobacco,” and “Indigo.” Under each heading 
write the phrases winch tell about that thing. 

made into dye 

grew in swamps 

seed mixed with wood ashes 

steeped in water 

tops of plant cut off 

a little girl first planted it 

III. Map Studt 

On the wall map in your classroom, point out the countries 
in Europe from which people came to settle in America. 
Or you might write the names of those countries on an 
outline map. 


IV. New Words 

On your paper write the numbers 1-9. After each 
number write the word from the list which fits the phrase 
of that number. 

bale cube indigo swamp steeple 

bay debtor journey treaty 

1. an arm of the sea where the shore curves 

2. a solid having six square sides 

3. a trip from one place to another 

4. a large, closely pressed package 

5. one who owes something 

6. an agreement between nations 

7. a plant from which dye is made 

8. wet, marshy land 

9. a high tower above a church roof 
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III. EVERYDAY LIFE IN LONG-AGO 
AMERICA 

CHAPTER SEVEN. THE BOYS AND 
GIRLS OF EARLY TIMES 

School Days 

Do you suppose there were boys and girls among the 
groups of people who came to early America to make 
their homes? Of course there were. There were boys and 
girls on the “Mayflower.” Children were on the ships 
that entered Boston Harbor, and on those that brought 
settlers to Pennsylvania, and to Maryland, and to the 
other southern colonies. What do you suppose they 
thought when they saw the strange, new shores before 
them? We wonder whether they were frightened when 

they saw their first Indians. 

The parents of the colonial children were much like 
your parents. As soon as they had their houses built 
and were settled in their new homes, they began to 
think about schools and education for their children. 
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Very soon, many of the children, especially those m 
Puritan and Pilgrim homes, were in school studying. 

Going to school. Maybe we should say the boys were 
in school. No one cared much in those days whet er 
girls went to school or not. People thought that if girls 
learned to cook and to sew, that was education enough. 

Let us look in on one of the schools where the boys 
studied their lessons. There, krone end of the room, is 
a big fireplace. The logs for the fire were brought to 
the school house by the father of one of the boys, 
he didn’t bring the wood when his turn came, his boy 
could not go to school any more-or would be placed 
by the master on the bench farthest from the fire. 

Studying lessons. The boys sit on benches facing the 
log wall of the school room. A wide board serves as a 
desk. We cannot see any maps or blackboards on the 
walls The boys are writing on scraps of coarse paper. 
They are writing with ink, using a goose feather pen. 

Perhaps the queerest thing about this school is that 
there are so few books. The “book” the smallest boys 
are using is not a real book at all, even though it is 
called a “horn book.” It is only a strip of board about 
as wide as your hand. On the wood is fastened a piece 
of paper with the alphabet ‘and syllables and words on 
it Over the paper is a thin piece of horn. The boys can 
see the print through the horn. And do you see that 
hole through the handle of the horn book? When the 
boys go home they will put a string through this hole 
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and then around their necks. This will keep them from 
losing their “books.” Do you wish you could carry 
your books on a string? But the older boys are studying 
a real book. It has in it only about eighty pages, and 
so is much smaller than your books. This little book is 
called the htew England Primer. In it are lists of words, 
some prayers to learn, and some funny little poems. 

Compare the schools of long ago with the one you attend. 
VI hy not make a chart? Begin this way: 

The schools of My school 

long ago 

the sehoolhouse made of logs 
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made of brick 






Little Ladies and Gentlemen of 
the South 

The boys and girls who grew up in the fine homes on 
the great southern farms, or plantations, must have had 
an interesting time. If we could have visited one o 
these homes—in Virginia, let us say—we should have 
found the big house surrounded with wide lawns and 
well-kept trees and bushes. Near by flows a deep river. 

If there is a boy in the family, we are likely to see 
him dashing along on a little pony, for all the young 
gentlemen of the South wanted to be good riders. In 
his little, long coat, his brightly-colored breeches, his 
silk hose, and his buckled shoes, he looks very much 
like a small copy of his father. Riding just behind him 
we see a small colored boy, whose duty it is to go with 
his young master wherever the white boy goes. 

Later in the day we may see this small southern 
gentleman studying his lessons. But he will not be m a 
school with other children. He will be all by himself, or 
with only his brothers, in a quiet corner of the planta¬ 
tion home. His teacher lives in the house, too. He has 
been hired to stay there to teach the young master how 
to read and write and keep accounts. 

If there are girls in the fine home, they, too, will have 
lessons to study. They will learn the things that will 
help to make them ladies when they grow up. Some of 
their school hours will be given to music and dancing. 
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In the evenings, or when there is company, they will 
put on dainty dresses that reach to their toes. 

If our visit happens to be on Sunday, we shall see 
the planter and his family starting away to church. 
They have a long way to go. Mother and the smaller 
children will be seated in a carriage drawn by four 
horses. A Negro, dressed in a gay uniform, will sit m the 
driver’s seat holding the reins and a long whip. Father 
and the older boys of the family will be riding on horse¬ 
back beside the carriage. 

Perhaps the most fun the little masters and mistresses 
have comes when they are free to play with the little 
colored boys and girls. Back of the big house stand rows 
of small cabins. In these cabins live the families of Ne¬ 
gro slaves. The older colored people wrork on the great 
farm, or help about the plantation home. The small 
black boys and girls play about the small houses. They 
are pleased to have the white children come to play 
with them. There are so many servants to do the work 
that the ama h ladies and gentlemen in the plantation 
homes must find their fives easy and pleasant. Of course 
there were poor children in the southern colonies who 
did not lead such fine fives. 

Perhaps you can find, at home or in the library, stories of 
plantation children of long ago. Look at the pictures in the 
story books. Find as many ways as you can in which the 
clothing differed from the clothing you wear. Why do you. 
like your clothing better? 
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The Longest Day in the Week 

Will you make believe that you are a Puritan boy or 
girl of Boston, or Salem, or some other Puritan of the 
long ago? It is Saturday afternoon. Mother is hurrying 
about, baking and cooking meat. She needs your e P, 
too. She wants you to help her get the house all spick 
and span, if you are a girl. And, if you are a boy, s e 
expects you to keep the fireplace well filled with logs, 
with another great pile of logs laid by for more roaring 
fires. But why all this hurry on Saturday afternoon. 

Puritan fathers and mothers wanted Sunday t° ® a 
day when only church matters took up their time. They 
thought it wrong to play or to do any work on Sunday. 
So the housekeepers hurried all day Saturday to pre¬ 
pare the food the family would need until Monday 

morning. 

Not so very long after you waken on Sunday morning 
you will be reminded of what day it is. You will hear 
the ringing of a bell or, perhaps, a loud blast from a 
horn. Or, if there is neither a bell nor a horn m the 
church in your town, you may hear the thundering ro 
of a drum. No matter which, it tells you you must get 

up and get ready for church. 

Soon you and your father and mother, and all your 
brothers and sisters, are hurrying along the village 
street in the direction of the church. When you get to 
the church door, your father goes to sit on a bench a 
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one side of the church room. All the men are there. 
Mother and the girls take seats with the other women 
and girls on the other side. And you, if you are a boy, 
will be put with all the other boys in a gallery. 

This is a winter morning. Very soon you begin to 
notice something. It is almost colder in the church than 
it was outside. You can’t see a sign of a stove or fire¬ 
place. Now you understand why your mother, before 
she left home, filled a little iron box with live coals from 
the fireplace and brought it along. She knows very 

well how cold her feet would get without her foot 
warmer. 

Now the church service begins. There is no choir and 
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no organ, but all the people sing very slowly the verses 
of the old songs they know. You can see that your father 
and mother and all the other people have great respect 
for the preacher who now leads them in prayer. The 
prayer is long—longer than any you ever heard before. 

It may last an hour. When the prayer is finished, the 
preacher begins his sermon. You are tired and very cold 
by this time. But if you are a good little Puritan you 
will sit very quiet and try not to show how you feel. 
Besides, there is a man with a long stick who may get 
after you if you fall asleep or move about too much. 

The sermon may last two hours. Jdter that is over, 
you all go quietly outside and tramp away to your 
homes. As likely as not you will be told, after dinner, 
that there is to be another sermon in the afternoon. 

Choose the right word from the list for each sentence, 
choir church gallery Saturday 

1. The Puritan mother did her Sunday baking on- 

2. Sometimes a drum was used to call people to- 

3. At church boys sat in the- 

4. There was no - to sing in the church. 

How Colonial Children Played 

Boys and girls of colonial times had more work to 
do around home than you have. And when older per¬ 
sons were there, the children were supposed to be as 
quiet as so many mice. But of course children are just 
bound to play, no matter how they live. 
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Perhaps it will surprise you to learn that colonial 
boys and girls knew more little games than you do. 
And they played them oftener. Most of the games were 
the ones their grandfathers and grandmothers had 
played when they were children in England or Holland 
or some other old homeland across the sea. Some of 
the games must have been a thousand years old before 
they reached America. 

Little girls, of course, had dolls. Some of these were 
wooden dolls, and had been cut out of a piece of soft 
pine wood. Some of the little girls used birch bark to 
make clothes for their dolls. Many dolls came to 
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America from countries in Europe. Hundreds and 
hundreds of dolls made in Holland crossed the ocean m 
ships and at last found themselves in the arms of htt e 
colonial girls. 

The children of early America liked to roll hoops and 
to spin tops. Most of the hoops and tops were home¬ 
made. The boys in those times, like many boys today, 
longed to own a good, sharp knife. Boys who had knives 
often could cut out good toys. They made willow 
whistles, pop-guns, windmills, and bows and arrows. 
Some of the boys used their fathers’ tools to make hobby 

Worses 

The girls, especially, knew many singing games. Here 
are four they liked: 

Ring around a rosy 

Here come three lords out of Spain 

The needle’s eye 

London Bridge is falling down 

How many of these do you know? Did you ever play 
them, and sing the words? 

Other games that small boys and girls played to¬ 
gether were hopscotch, stone tag, and wood tag. Cat s 
cradle was a quiet little game for two, and was best 
suited to be played indoors on a winter evemng. 

Just as boys often do today, the boys of long ago flew 
kites on the first windy spring day. Their marble games 
were almost like yours. They played ball with a soft, 
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home-made ball and enjoyed such games as leapfrog as 
much as you boys do. 

The Dutch boys and girls tvho came to America 
brought with them their skates. The skates had wooden 
tops and iron blades. The winter sport of skating soon 
spread from the Dutch settlements to the towns and 
villages of their English neighbors. One colonist tells us 
that when he was a boy he wanted to own a pair of 
skates but had no money with which to buy them. So 
he made his skates. For blades he used two beef bones. 

Do you think that colonial boys and girls had good 
times, even though their games were simple and their 
toys often home-made? 

1. List the games mentioned in this story that you 
play today. 

2. Would it be fun to learn about the dolls of the small 
girls of other countries? The teacher in the library will 
help you to find books that will tell about the dolls of 
other lands. 

3. Did any of you boys ever cut a toy out of wood? Tell 
about it. 

4. Ask your fathers and mothers—or, still better, your 
grandfathers and grandmothers—about the games they 
played. How many of them do you play? 

A Winter Evening by the Fireplace 
Shall we use this cold winter evening to make a visit/ 
tojjhe home of a long-ago American family? Here we 
are, them, after a long walk between high snow banks. 
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The big fireplace. The first thing we notice in the 
roomy kitchen is the fireplace. It almost fills one end 
of the room. Near the roaring fire are the father and 
mother and all the children we have come to -visit. 
Look at the pictures on pages 112 and 113 and see ow 
busy they all are. We are given a seat on a bench close 
to the fire. When we bend over a little, we can watch 
the sparks as they go soaring up the wide chimney. 

TTa.-n p fo g on chains in the fireplace are big ke es. 
Perched on their long legs at one side of the fire are 
smaller iron pots, and a number of “trivets,” or three- 
legged iron stools. On these the food in the kettles is 
heated just before meal time. Leaning in a corner of the 
fireplace are some forks with very long handles. These 
are toasting forks. Why are the handles so veiy long- 
Busy hands. What are the little girls doing? What is 
mother doing? Father seems to be making a pair o 
heavy shoes. But you can never guess what the boy m 
the middle of the picture is making. He is making an 
“Indian broom”! With his knife he is splitting one end 
of a straight piece of birch wood into fine shvers. Wit 
this queer broom his mother will sweep the floor to¬ 
morrow morning. 

The blaze in the fireplace gives us almost all the fig 
we need. There is also a candle in a holder on the wall. 
In some homes a lamp which burned whale oil was 
used. It was somewhat like a flat bowl and had no 
chimney. It was called a “Betty lamp. 
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And now to bed. After a good visit we start for hoi: 
over the “crunchy” snow. Then this long-ago fami 
gets ready for bed. First of all, father covers the £5 
with ashes so it will not go out. Then mother puts li 
coals in the wanning pan, hurries to the beds, sui 
passes the pan up and down and all around between h 
icy-cold blankets, to take away a little of the col 
Next, a great oak bar is set in place against the do< 
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and one by one the candles are “snuffed.”' Now the 
members of the family scamper from the warm kitchen 
to their beds for a long night’s sleep. 


What did the early settlers use for- 


brooms 





Talking with the Fishermen 

Many of the colonial boys and girls lived in villages 
right on the shore of the ocean. Almost every safe, deep 
harbor had a village on it. At times the waters of the 
harbors were almost covered with boats and small ships. 
These were the fishing vessels, and they belonged to 
the fathers and older brothers of the village children. 
Nearly every family in such a village made its living 
from the fishing. 

“School, o-oh!” This sounds like a call to hurry to 
school, but it is not. It was the shout of a mackerel 
fisherman when he saw a “school” -of mackerel. When 
this call sounded, the great nets were let down from the 
boats, spread out, and then lifted. If the fishermen were 
lucky, their nets would contain hundreds and hundreds 
of mackerel. 

Cod, herring, and other fish were also captured with 
nets and hooks by the colonial fishermen. After the 
fish had been cleaned, they were dried and salted in 
sheds along the shore. After a time the fish were taken 
to markets in Europe or in the West Indies. 

How happy the children were when the fishing boats 
came back to the harbor after their long voyages on the 
stormy ocean! We may be pretty sure they beat every 
one else in the village in the race to the wharves to greet 
the coming boats. There they met fathers and brothers 
home from the sea, looked at the cargoes of fish, and 
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watched the fishermen as they wound their nets on 

^.1 Bach to some of the ** *** 

,! -UnWe TV>p men who wont away on 

X" called whalers, of 

IXe The stout ships they went in were called whalers, 

r Every boy in the vrUage felt proud if he could say 
that his father or a brother was a whaler. 

In very early times the great whales came 
the shore where the settlers lived. Sometimes, ev , 
they were washed up on the shore by the waves® 
could not get away. But in later colonial days'™” j 
whales was likely to take the whalers on voyages 

many thousands of miles. # -i 

When they came home with their ships fi 
barrels of whale oh, they had wonderful stones W tell 
about going close up to the whales in small boats 
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driving their spears deep into the sides of the monsters. 
Often a wounded whale would tow a boat miles and 
miles through the sea before it gave up. Alm ost every 
boy hoped that he would sometime be brave and cool 
enough to become a whaler. 

Work That Was Play 

Most of the early settlers in the new America were 
poor people who had to work hard for a living. There 
were many tasks for the children as well as for their 
fathers and mothers. On the farms there were the chick¬ 
ens, pigs, and calves to feed and the cows to milk. The 
boys with their hoes could keep the weeds out of the 
patches of corn and potatoes. When the wheat and oats 
were cut in the fields, one of the tasks of the larger 
boys was to bind the grain into bundles. 

In the village homes there was always wood to carry 
in to the fireplaces, and water to bring from the wells. 
Even small girls, in most colonial homes, helped clean 
and card wool, stirred the big kettle when soap was 
being made, helped dip candles, and aided their mothers 
m the many ways girls help their mothers today. 

It doesn t seem likely that the boys and girls of long 
ago liked their steady round of tasks any better than 
>ou do. But then, they did other helpful things that 
must have been fun for them. 

In the summer time wild berries were to be gathered. 
Among the stumps in the fields wild strawberries could 
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be found. In the brushy places the children found rasp¬ 
berries, and sometimes, in the swamps, they gathered 
the red cranberries. How pleased the mothers mus ave 
been to have the children come home from ttorbeny 
picking with their wooden pails filled wxth wrld bemes! 

Cool October evenings brought the corn hustings. 
The young people gathered on the floor of a barn an 
there husked the yellow ears of corn. This was usefu 
work, too, and the boys and girls of long ago made a 

g& On many of the small northern farms stood fine 
groves of maple trees. The farmers did not cut down 
these trees, for the maple sap could be gathered m e 
early spring and boiled until it became maple syrup or 
maple sugar. The children were always on hand when 
the owner of the grove “sugared off,” or finished the 
boiling of the sap. From the bottom of the kettle came 
warm, syrupy maple sugar for all. Then there -as a 
gay time as the children played about among the big 
trees and circled about the roaring fire. 
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I. Around the Fireplace 

On your paper write the numbers 1-6. After each number 
write the meaning of the term which fits that number, 
(See pages 111-113.) 

1* stuffing the candle 4. Betty lamp 

2. warming pan 5. trivet 

3. toasting forks 6. Indian broom 


II. With the Fishermen 

1. What different ways did fishermen use to catch fish? 

2. How were the fish prepared for the market, and 
where were they sold? 

3. Try to find interesting facts about whales. Tell the 
class what you learn. 


III. New Words 

. On your paper write the numbers 1-4. After each number 

write the word from the list which fits the phrase of that 

number. 

grove homeland monster plantation 

1. a large farm on which cotton or tobacco is grown 

2. the country from which one came 

3. a very large animal 

4. a group of trees 


iv. Things to Do 

1. With paper, cardboard, and greased paper or cello¬ 
phane, make a horn book. 

wH , G f leCt leave ® of different kinds of maple trees. Find 
which leaves are from sugar maple trees. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT. COLONIAL FATHERS 
AND MOTHERS 
A Rich Merchant of Boston 
White-sailed ships. A great many of the colonial 
fathers owned great ships with tall masts and wi e 
white sails. These ships sailed up and down the shore 
and far out across the ocean to other lands. They wen 
as far as England with cargoes of furs, fish, lumber, and 
tobacco. These ships came home again loaded with 
cloths, guns, tools, furniture, and silverware. 

William Phips. When William Phips was a poor boy, 
he learned the trade of shipbuilding. When he became 
rich, he owned a number of fine ships. He sent his ships 
out on the ocean to carry on his trade for him. 

Although he already had plenty of money, William 
Phips wanted to become still richer. He knew that near 
one of the southern islands a great Spanish ship had 
o-one to the bottom of the sea laden with a rich treasure. 
Phips thought he could raise this ship and get the 
treasure for himself. He took one of his best ships and 
sailed to the spot where the treasure ship had sunk He 
tried to fasten chains to the old vessel and drag 1 up 
from the bottom of the sea. But it would not budge. 
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The merchant tried again, but still the Spanish ship 
remained half-buried in the mud and sand of the ocean 

floor. 


Then the king of England learned what Phips was 
rymg to do. He helped with ships and men, and so at 
as t e old ship came up to the surface of the ocean, 
a oard William Phips found thirty-two tons of silver 

wu Sllre ' was so Phased that he gave plain 

n j 1 ^ a ^ e - ^ter that time he was always 

called Sir William Phips.” 

The new “Sir” hardly knew'what to do with all his 
oney He liked fine clothes, so he spent as mucin as 
,dressing himself. He wore satin coats with 
gold buttons, gay waistcoats, or vests, and olive- 
reeches. His powdered wigs w'ere the best that 
silV b * s stockings were of the finest 

’ an the buckles 011 ^ shoes were of solid silver. 


think^wereCarried A C ° Py ^ WhiCh Y ° U 

of the merchants. ^ Amencan colomes m the ships 


rice 
lumber 
silk cloth 

2. Which of these 
Sir William Phips? 


pewter and silver dishes 

fish 

indigo 

spices 

would you use to tell about 


energetic 

lazy 


modest 

rich 


stupid 
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Traveling About in Early America 

The people of our early America did not travel about 
a great deal. Of course, the sailors and the fishermen 
went on long voyages. And from village to village in 
the settlements went the peddlers. But the farmers and 
their families seldom went on long trips. The roads and 
trails were so rough that not much pleasure was to be 
had in making journeys. 

“Ride and tie.” As time went by, more and more of 
the settlers owned horses. Sometimes two men, having 
only one horse between them, went on a journey. Here 
is the way they managed: one man started on foot, 
while the other rode the horse. Of course, the man on 
horseback made the better time. After he had ridden 
on ahead for a long distance, he got down, tied his horse, 
and tramped on along the road. When his traveling 
companion reached the horse, he untied him, got into 
the saddle, and rode on after the other man. He passed 
him by on the trail, galloped on a good distance, then 
got off, tied the horse, and, as the first man had done, 
went ahead on foot. 

The two men kept this up, ride-and-tie, ride-and-tie, 
until their journey was finished. By this means a long 
distance could be covered in a day. 

A horseback journey. Of course, on short trips, a 
strong horse often carried two, or even three, people 
on his back. If you had been a child in those early 
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times, perhaps you would more than once have been the 
third “passenger” on a horse’s back. In the saddle, and 
holding the reins, let us suppose, is your father. Behind 
father on the horse is mother. She sits on a pillow, or 
“pillion,” as it was called, and hangs on by wrapping 
her arms about father’s waist. You are perched in front 
of father, almost on old Dobbin’s neck. You are between 
father’s arms, but if you are still afraid of falling off, 
you can grip your fingers in the horse’s mane. You 
surely do not have a very comfortable seat, but you 
will not object. After all, even this bumpy ride is better 
then staying at home alone. 

Write endings for these sentences. 

1. The part of a harness which fits over a horse’s heac 

is called the_ 

2. The leather strips used in guiding a horse are callec 

the_ 

3. The steel piece that goes in the horse’s mouth, i 

called a_ 

4. The high front part of a saddle is called its - 

5. The rider rests his feet in the_ 


A Dutch Rent Day 

Dutch farmers in America. In Chapter Six there was 
a story about the Dutch traders, and how one of them 
bought the whole of Manhattan Island from the In¬ 
dians for twenty-four dollars’ worth of goods. This is 
another story about the Dutch people in America. 

Not long after the Dutch merchants began their trade 
along the Hudson River, numbers of Dutch farmers be¬ 
gan their settlements along the wide, deep river. Most 
of these farmers were very poor. They had not been 
able to pay for the passage of themselves and their 
families on the ships coming to America. Besides, they 
had not been eager to cross the sea and make their 
homes in the new land. But when the men learned that 




they could rent land for a small amount of money, and 
that each of them was to receive from his landlord a 
small house to live in, some cows, and the tools he would 
need as a farmer, they made up their minds to come to 
America. The landlords gave the settlers free passage 
on the ships. 

Paying rent with pigs and chickens. The Dutch 
farmers found good land in the little valleys. They 
liked the beautiful river flowing past their homes be¬ 
tween its steep banks. Once a year came rent day. On 
that day the settlers and their families traveled to the 
big house where the landlord lived. But they did not 
bring money to the landlord. Some of them carried 
crates of geese or chickens. Others drove pigs or 
calves before them along the narrow roads. The women 
carried jars of butter and baskets of eggs. All these 
things went to the landlord as rent for his lands. After 
the rent had been paid, the people gathered on tlie 
lawn and had a dance and a feast. 

The rent for the good land was small, but the people 
did not like to pay it. They wanted to own land of 
their own. Besides, there were many things they could 
not do without first asking the landlord. They could 
not hunt, or fish, or cut down a tree, or go away from 
the land unless he allowed them to. In a free land like 
America, the Dutch farmers wanted to be truly free. 
When they were able to do so, they moved away to farms 
of their own where they would have more freedom. 
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Is It True? 

1. The Dutch paid too much to the Indians for Man¬ 
hattan Island. 

2. Dutch traders came to America before Dutch farmers. 

3. Most of the Dutch farmers in America owned fine 
farms in their homeland. 

4. The Dutch farmers paid their rent once a year. 

Let’s Go Shopping 

How can you shop unless there are stores? In early 
America there were few stores and shops. 

The peddlers. The people of those times did not need 
stores as much as we do. They made in their homes, or 
raised on their farms, nearly everything they needed. 
They made their shoes and clothes and hats. Much of 
the furniture was home-made. The women dried ap¬ 
ples and berries for winter use, and made soap and 
candles and quilts and curtains. The farms furnished 
wheat and corn, eggs and chickens, milk and butter. 
All this makes it clear that the settlers in the early 
colonies did not need to visit the stores as often as we 
do now. 

Sometimes the stores came to them. That is, peddlers 
traveled from home to home carrying great packs of 
goods on their backs. The things the peddlers took 
from their packs were sure to interest the mothers and 
the children. If there was any money in the house, the 
peddler was quite sure to make a sale. Some peddlers 
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took butter or eggs or maple sugar for their goods. 

The plantation “shoppers.” Many of the southern 
owners of the great rice or tobacco farms had a curious 
way of doing their shopping. They shopped in Eng¬ 
land. No, they did not cross the ocean to buy the things 
they wanted. This is the way it was done: Each year 
a ship came from England and sailed up the broad river 
that led almost to the rich farmer’s door. The ship 
came for the tobacco or rice he had raised on his planta¬ 
tion. Before the ship went away with its cargo, the 
planter and his wife made out a list. On the list were 
named the many things they wanted from the shops 
and stores of England. Perhaps they put down such 
items as silverware, silk stockings, wigs, rugs, jewelry, 



and yards of satin and other cloth. Most of the planters 
liked to ride and hunt; so they often ordered from Eng¬ 
land riding horses and saddles. Some of them even or¬ 
dered packs of English hunting dogs. 

When the list was finished, it was handed to the cap¬ 
tain of the ship. When the captain reached England 
with his ship, he gave the list to a man there. It was 
this man’s duty to see about selling the tobacco or rice. 
After he had done this, he went out and shopped for 
the planter in the far-away colony, sending the goods 
across the sea on the first ship that sailed. 

George Washington and his wife, Martha, on their 
plantation home at Mount Vernon, did much of their 
shopping the way we have told about. 
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I. Going Shopping 

Talk with your classmates about these matters. 

1. What is a peddler? Did you ever see one? Ask your 
grandmothers about the peddlers they used to see. 

2. Tell how the ladies and gentlemen of the southern 
plantations did their shopping. 

II. Then and Now 

Rule a sheet of paper as you see this one ruled just 
below. Then compare life in early America with life today. 
Start like this: 



Then 

Now 

the ships 

small sailing ships 

large steam vessels 

traveling 



trading 




Make a long list. 


HI. Matching 


tch the words with the sentences that tell about them. 


1. peddlers 

2. Mount Vernon 

3. "William Phips 


a. The Dutch farmers lived near it. 

b. “traveling stores” 

c. a seat for mother on the horse’s 


4. Hudson River 

5. pillion 


back 

d. where George Washington lived 

e. raising a sunken treasure ship 


CHAPTER NINE. EARLY-DAY STORIES 
The Adventures of a Boy Printer 

In early times there lived in the small city of Boston 
a soap maker and tallo.w chandler. That is, besides mak¬ 
ing soap he made and sold tallow candles. He had to 
work hard, for he had a large family to take care of. The 
youngest child of the family was named Benjamin. Ben¬ 
jamin was a lively, fun-loving boy. 

As the boy grew older, he learned to help his father 
in the shop. But he did not like soap-making and 
candle-making. He did not care to stay in the dirty, 
bad-smelling little shop. He thought he would become 
a sailor and travel away to far countries in a fine ship. 

The soap maker worried about his youngest son, Ben¬ 
jamin. Then he thought of a plan. To keep Ben from 
running away to sea he decided to make him a printer. 
There were not many printers in the America of that 
time. The first types and the first printing press had 
been brought across the ocean in the year 1639, but not 
many books and newspapers had been printed. One 
of Ben’s brothers, James, had a newspaper in Boston 
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SO the young Ben went to work in James’s printing shop. 

Ben liked being a printer’s helper, all right, but he 
did not like working for brother James. So he so s 
books and ran away and at last got to Philadelphia. 

The young printer was wet, cold, and hungry w en 
he reached the city. His extra clothes were stuffed m his 
pockets. In one of them, also, was a “Dutch dollar 
and a “shilling copper.” That was all the money en 


had. , 

The hungry boy stepped into the first bakery he saw. 

There he asked for threepenny’s worth of bread. He 

was given three big, puffy rolls. Away he went down 

Market Street carrying one roll under each arm an 

eating the third one. 

A girl standing in the doorway of a fine home smiled 
when she saw the untidy young fellow passing by. Years 
afterward she became the young printer’s wife. . 

Benjamin, after he had eaten his loaf, went into a 
Quaker meeting house. Quaker meetings are very quiet, 
so Ben fell asleep. The kind Quakers did not bother 
him, and he had a good sleep. After that he went on 
down the street and, before very long, found work with 

a printer. ^ 

Perhaps by this time you have guessed what Benja¬ 
min’s other name was. Yes, this story is about Benja¬ 
min Franklin, and how it happened that he became a 
printer in Philadelphia. It did not take him long to 
prove that he was a good printer and a good writer, 
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as well. Very soon lie had a printing shop of his own. 
And not many years passed before he was the best- 
known printer and the best-liked writer in all the Ameri¬ 
can colonies. 

After he had made enough money, he spent most of 
his time helping his city, his state, and the new nation 
that was forming in America. Other stories in the book 
will tell more about Benjamin Franklin. 

Prepare to tell the story of the young printer. Think 
what you will say on each of these three points. 

Benjamin Franklin as a boy in Boston 

His first day in Philadelphia 

Getting started as a printer in the strange town 

The Knights of the Golden Horseshoe 

Governor Alexander Spotswood of Virginia, colony 
wanted to know what the western parts of his colony 
were like. Virginia wns so big, and reached so far to the 
west, that none of the white settlers knew what lay be¬ 
yond the edge of the last western farms. Most of them 
were afraid to go far away from the ocean shore or the, 
banks of the broad rivers. They knew that off to the 
west there were woods and wild animals and Indians, 
but they knew little more about that country. The gov¬ 
ernor of Virginia wanted to know more than that. 

A famous journey. Governor Spotswood asked a 
rge number of the Virginia gentlemen to go with him 
° explore the forests and mountains. The men first 
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gathered at the governor’s house and then set out to¬ 
ward the west. Each one of them was mounted on his 
best horse. With the gentlemen were many servants 
who cooked the meals over big camp-fires along the 
way and set up the tents for their masters. Day by day 
the governor and his friends rode along the trails to¬ 
ward the wild country. 

The horses got along very well in the soft soil of the 
level country. But after a while the travelers came to 
places where there were many rocks. The sharp stones 
hurt the horses’ feet, so the men had to. stop while the 
blacksmiths shod the animals. After that they went on. 
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Soon the governor and the men with him saw before 
them the high tops of mountains. From a distance the 
mountains looked blue. The men named the long range 
of mountains the Blue Ridge. You can find that name 
on the maps of western Vir ginia, today. 

The riders had a hard scramble up to the top of the 
Blue Ridge. Beyond they could see a deep, beautiful 
valley. Still farther on they could see another long line 
of mountains. It was a grand sight. The men dreamed 
of the time when settlers would make their homes in 
the great valley between the mountains. 

The golden horseshoes. When the Virginians got 
back to their homes, Governor Spotswood thought it 
would be a good idea to have a reminder of this first 
journey to the mountains. He sent to England and 
ordered made a number of small golden horseshoes. To 
each of the gentlemen who had gone with him on the 
journey he gave one of these horseshoes. The men were 
proud and happy to have these emblems. They treas¬ 
ured them carefully and passed them on to their chil¬ 
dren. From that time on the men who had made the 
famous journey were known as the Knights of the 
Golden Horseshoe. 

1. Near the end of this story is the word emblem. From 
the way it is used, can you tell what it means? 

2. Why did the governor choose a horseshoe emblem? 

3. Did Governor Spotswood have any reasons for climb¬ 
ing to the top of the Blue Ridge? 
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Buried Treasure 

In late colonial times hundreds of fine ships voyaged 
here and there on the Atlantic Ocean. Some of them had 
on board tobacco, or furs, or sugar, or molasses. The 
Spanish ships had the richest cargoes of all. They carried 
to Spain the gold and silver from Mexico and Peru. 

All these valuable cargoes in the big merchant ships 
were too much for the honesty of some of the men of 
that time. These men turned pirate. A pirate is a man 
who robs ships on the ocean. The pirates had to have 
ships, too, of course, and with these they chased the 
merchant ships, captured them, and stole whatever 
they found in the ships. For many years the pirates had 
things very much their own way. It was dangerous for 
honest men to send their ships to any distant port. 

Captain Kidd had always been thought a good, hon¬ 
est Englishman. He had fought for his country against 
France. So the king sent Captain Kidd out on the ocean 
in a fine ship to hunt pirates. But the captain soon gave 
. up hunting pirates. He turned pirate himself, and be¬ 
gan capturing the merchant ships of all nations. 

You may be sure that the King of England was very 
angry with Captain Kidd. He was more eager to cap¬ 
ture Kidd than a dozen of the other pirate captains. 
The ships of England began hunting everywhere for 
Captain Kidd. After a while the “turncoat” was cap¬ 
tured, taken to England in heavy chains, and hanged. 
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A year or two before all this happened, some people 
had seen Captain Kidd go on shore on Long Island, not 
far from the city of New York. They thought that per¬ 
haps he had buried some of his stolen gold on the island. 
After the captain was dead, searchers began digging 
here and there on Long Island for the buried treasure. 
And sure enough, they found it—or a part of it. They 
found almost a hundred thousand dollars. That is a 
great deal of money, but some people thought that Cap¬ 
tain Kidd had buried much more than that. 

From that day to this searchers have been hunting 
for the rest of Captain Kidd’s buried treasure. But no 
one has been able to find any more of the pirate’s gold. 

Find in the story one word to finish each sentence. 

1. Robbers on the sea are called_ 

2. The goods carried on a ship are called the-- 

3. The place where ships come to land is called a- 

4. One of the famous pirates was named Captain- 


A March Through the Forest 

There was a great stir in the log-cabin village of New¬ 
town, in the summer of 1635. Newtown was very close 
to Boston and it was well named, for the town was only 
four or five years old. But nearly all of the people were 
packing up and getting ready to go away. 

“Yes, there’s good land, and plenty of it, in the west¬ 
ern river valley,” the men of Newtown kept telling each 
other. “All who have been there agree on that. If we 
stay here on this-poor soil, we shall always be poor, like 
the soil. Our preacher, Thomas Hooker, says so. He is 
going with us.” 

Following the Indian trail. At last the march was be¬ 
gun. Far ahead on a dim old Indian trail were the young 
men with the herd of one hundred sixty cattle. Next 
came the pack horses with men or boys leading them. 
Behind the horses tramped the strong young women 
and most of the boys and girls. Bringing up the rear, or 
stepping softly through the bushes on either side of 
the trail, were most of the men: They carried heavy 
packs and had their guns in their hands. They watched 
anxiously for any signs of an Indian attack. 

At first the journey was fun for the boys and girls. 
Often they darted into the bushes to gather flowers or 
to chase squirrels. But after a time some of the younger 
ones grew tired. Their fathers picked them up and 
placed them on top of the packs carried by the horses, 
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Oi, perhaps, on the broad backs of some of the gentlest 
01 tne oxen. 

, ^ raye lers stopped in the woods and 

and slept beside big camp-fires. A few of the men 

h a ^ e , a ^ a " e ak and walked round and round the 
t ° kee P ^em from straying away. After 

t y o weeks of marching through the woods, the people 

Riv r rT' n Came 0U ^ on banks of the Connecticut 
IW. They had walked a hundred miles. 

rule-- ne ^, ^° me ' meu held a meeting, made' 

■ \ t0 * overn themselves. Each man re- 

c®ed a good piece of kni ^ ^ ^ the 

town- Al nSmed * Ia riford. M is today one of the lino 
toy ns of the state of Connecticut. 

Finish the sentences. 

1 . Thomas Hooker was the _ 

3" The 7 U , a f e ° n the western riy er was called_ 

People left their old home at Newtown because 

5' S 6 meD earried tl ieir guns, for they feared 
' Uen S ° me cllddren got tired, their fathers ZT 

The Last Dutch Governor 

colom-TAnferic! *‘” yVeSant ' ^ ruler ° f the Dutoh 

a wooden leg When wd' 617 bad temper ' He also hail 
the time—he Am " d »» much of 

mg and makii “TIT ““ •>»»*- 

b 1 acket ' and frightening every 
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one within sound of his voice. The governor was se¬ 
vere in punishing persons who did even small wrongs. 
He was cruel to the Quakers when they came to his 
colony. The old governor meant well m many things, 
and he was true to the Dutch who had sent him to ru e 
the colony. But the people learned to hate him. His 
name was Peter Stuyvesant (stl've-sant). 

A surprise for Peter Stuyvesant. The Dutch towns 
and farms were near the mouth of the Hudson River 
and along the fine valley of the wide, deep stream. The 
lands claimed by the Dutch were called New Nether¬ 
lands. The number of white people m the colony was 
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not large, but the Dutch merchants made money from 
the fur trade with the Indians. 

Now England also claimed the land where the Dutch 
had settled. They said that an English sailor, John 
Cabot, had seen the country long before Henry Hudson 
sailed his little ship, the "Half Moon,” up the Hudson 
River and claimed the land for the Dutch. 

Imagine the feeling in New Amsterdam, the chief 
Dutch town, when, one day, the people looked down 
toward the ocean and saw three English ships coming 





into the bay. On the ships were many large cannons 
and several hundred English soldiers. The stops and 
soldiers had been sent to capture the Dutch “^ny. 

Peter Stuyvesant was more angry and noisy tha 
ever before. He cried that he would rather toe th 
surrender New Netherlands to the English. He tried 
TgS his people to hght. But not many of the P ^e 
felt the way the governor did. Some of them no dou^ 
thought that here was a good way to get nd of a mea 
goveLr. They would not lift a hand to save the colony 
Peter Stuyvesant stormed and stamped about, but 
course he could do nothing alone. So he had tc.give toip. 
After that there was no longer m America any New 
Netherlands. The town of New Amsterdam became 

New York. 

Turn back to Chapter Six and read again the story about 
Hemy Hudson. Then plan a talk about the Dutch colony, 
being sure to put in something about each of these topics. 

HenVaudson found and named the Hudson Eiver 
The Dutch traders and the Indians 
Buying Manhattan Island 
The last Dutch governor 

The Boy Surveyor 

A Virginia school boy. A long time ago a man named 
Hobby was the teacher in a school called an o - e 
school.” It was called that because it stood m the coi¬ 
ner of a field that had once been a tobacco field. 
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A tall, brown-haired, blue-eyed boy was a pupil in 
this school. His name was George Washington. We are 
told that George was a good boy in school. If there had 
been report cards in those days George would have had 
an “A” for conduct. He would have had a good grade 
for arithmetic, too. But probably he would have almost 
failed in spelling. 

Mount Vernon. George had a half-brother whose 
name was Lawrence. Lawrence died, leaving his fine bug 
home on the river to George. It was called Mount 
Vernon, and, as you know, was George Washington s 
home for all the rest of his life. 

In the western forest. One of the rich men of Virginia 
owned many acres of land out in the western woods. 
He wanted to have it surveyed, that is, have it mark<'< 




Off so that he would know just what he owned George 
Washington was only sixteen years o , u 

job of surveying the land. through 

The young surveyor traveled day a e 
the woods. He made straight lines across the land 

owned by the rich planter. On maps he s 0 " T ' 
the mountains and rivers were. At night he and his 
men slept beside camp fires in the forest .Sometimes ic 
Indians came and camped with the whi e mem 

George Washington made a good survey of the land. 
He learned to be cool and careful, how to deal with the 
; how to get along with them. He grew m 

feel almost as much at home in the woods as even 
Indians did. 

Finish these sentences. 

1. George Washington’s first school was called an 

“old field school” because — * 

2. George Washington was hired to be a surveyor 

because -—* , 

3 The Indians liked the young surveyor 

4. Washington’s life as a surveyor helped him later 

5. The'n^n'whowent to the mountains with Governor 
Spotswood were afterward called 

6. Benjamin Franklin was born m - - but spei 

7. People have often hunted for ’ s buried treasure^ 

8. The Dutch colony was near the 1V 

last governor was- 
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9. People who mark out land are called_ 

10. The Dutch called the chief town in their colors 

-The English changed the name to_ 

11. Some Puritans left Massachusetts and moved to 

-Their preacher was_ 

12. When-died he left his home,_, to George 

Washington. 













IV FINDING LAKES AND RIVERS 
RICH LANDS BEYOND THE MOUNTAINS 

CHAPTER TEN. RIVALS FOR A FOREST 
KINGDOM 

A French Boy of Old Montreal 
A wide, wide land. Our America was a far wader 
<*reater land than the first settlers had even dreamed of 
The French leaders in the New World were amongYhe 
first men to learn about the greatness of America. This 
story about a French boy shows how exciting it was to 
learn the secrets of the strange, new land. 

Off to America. The most exciting news came one day 
to a young French boy named Pierre. He learned that 
he wL to go in a ship all the way from his home m 
France to the new French settlements m erica. 

Soon Pierre’s voyage began. His ship tossed for many 
weeks on the stormy ocean. Then “d ^dinto 
the mouth of a wide river—so wide that at _ 
could not see the shores on either side. T e nvei, as 
P'erre and all Frenchmen knew, was the St. Lawrence 
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rowed. At!' 3 * ShiP ^ forward ’ the river nar- 
town of Mo t / ^ ai,cll0red before ‘he new lit* 

tel! (^t- r6 -61 0 , far up the cold ^ 

was hitel'T”*''’ WIth 1116 I ” dianS ' The French b0> ' 
bS w „f'“ e ™ ythine he Saw in his »* home, 
came and * 1 Uked *° watch the In dians as they 

wains alonH” W<K& ' pitched their wip ’ 
° he bar)ti Of the river. The Indians brought 



ill:;;! ^ r- ^ ^ 

walked ?’ at a aght the y ma * aa thej 

their beaded mocrarilKe 411 ” r ° beS ° f rioh fur am 
the tall, straight ro ' i MTer tlred of "‘ atcllI "f 
visit Montreal ' PPei> ^ Indians who came to 

-etwwll ^ BU * th ™ — <*>» red 

Pierre soon found out 10 “ paleface8 ” as 

“Getba’ctirit"C her h b0yS We “* hunting ' 
quois, are a wl ’ ^ l mher > our enemies, the Iro- 
warned. prowling about/’ the boys had been 

But they forgot the warning. The sun went dm™ and 
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they were still far from the fort at Montreal. Suddenly 
a band of painted warriors rose from the bushes and 
rushed upon the three boys. Pierre’s two companions 
were killed. Pierre was carried away a prisoner. For two 
weeks he was dragged along by the Indians until they 
came to one of their villages. 

The Iroquois hated the French. Even the women and 
children felt like killing every Frenchman they saw. 
They had no mercy on Pierre, and he was battered and 
bruised until he almost wished he were dead, too. 

Then a kindly old Indian couple adopted the white 
boy. They had lost a son about Pierre’s age, and they 
wanted some one to take his place. From that time on 




Pierre began to have a pleasant time in the village of the 
Iroquois. 

Pierre’s escape. Two years passed, and Pierre, with 
his hair dressed as the young Indians wore theirs, and 
with his paint and feathers and moccasins, looked so 
much like a real Indian that only the sharpest of eyes 
could have seen the difference. But Pierre was still a 
white boy. He liked his red friends and his adopted 
father and mother. But he wanted to be with his own 
people. He decided to run away. 

In a hollow tree near the village Pierre hid a strong 
pair of moccasins and a supply of food. One morning 
he walked into the bushes, hurried to his tree, took 
what he had hidden there, and dashed off. He traveled 
alone through the woods for more than a hundred miles 
before he found white friends. At last he returned to bis 
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home in Montreal. Another story in this chapter will 
tell more about Pierre. 


1. Perhaps you would like to turn back to Chapter Six 
and read about Champlain and how he began the French 
colony on the St. Lawrence River. This was the colony to 
which Pierre came from France. 

2. What new things do you learn about Indians in this 
story? 

3. What are meant by “beaded moccasins”? 

4. By which tribe of Indians was Pierre captured? How 
was he treated by them? Who finally was kind to him? What 
did he learn from the Indians? 

5. Tell the story of Pierre, “the white Indian boy,” as 
he might have told it when he got back to Montreal. 


VOYAGING ON NEW LAKES AND RlVEES 

The Indians who came to the French towns to trad< 
ept telling the white men about the rivers and lakes 
and forests where they lived. The FVenchmen grev 
eager to see for themselves the places the Indians tolc 
a out. Soon the boldest of the white men paddled awaj 
n t e canoes of their Indian friends toward the far 
distant places where the red men made their homes. 

boon the eager Frenchmen were on lakes and river! 
no white people had ever seen before. One travel® 
weaver Lake Huron. Another went with the Indians 

Lnchm ■*?* MiChigan ’ The othei 

fVeimhmen carned them to the largest of all the Greai 

i^akes. Lake Superior, still farther west. 
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On the “father of waters.” Father James Marquette 
(mar-ket'), a gentle missionary, and bearded Louis 
Joliet (jo'li-et), a trader, set out to find a great river 
the Indians often talked about. They paddled their 
canoes along the shore of Lake Michigan. Then they 
went up a winding stream until it became very small. 
Here they carried their canoes across the land to a fine 
big river. This river carried them to where they could 
see an even greater stream rolling southward through 
the forest. It was the Mississippi River. 

The sacred calumet. Far down the great river the 
travelers stopped to visit an Indian village. When they 
went on, the chief of the village gave Father Marquette 
a great stone pipe with a long wooden stem. About the 
stem was a circlet of red feathers. The chief told the 
missionary to hold the pipe high in his hands if any of 
the Indians down the Mississippi were unfriendly. 

Sure enough, there came a day when the red warriors 
swarmed out upon the river in their canoes. They acted 
as if they wanted to kill Marquette and Joliet. Then 
the good father remembered about the pipe. When he 
held it up for all to see, the scowls on Indian faces turned 
into smiles. The white travelers were taken to the In¬ 
dian village on the shore and given a great feast. Then 
they went on peacefully down the stream. At last they 
knew that the wide river emptied its waters into the 
Gulf of Mexico. They went back, then, to tell the 
French governor at Quebec what they had discoveied. 
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The lost “Griffon.” One Frenchman, La Salle, built 
a sailing ship and sailed it up the lakes. When it had 
been loaded -with furs, it started to go back toward 
Quebec. La Salle waited and waited, but no word came 
back to him about his fur ship. Then he hunted for it. 
But never again were the ship and its sailors ever seen 
or heard of. La Salle turned back toward the forest, 
then, and traveled on and on until at last he came to 
the mouth of the Mississippi River. What do you sup¬ 
pose ever became of the “Griffon,” the first ship to sail 
on our Great Lakes? 

The “black gowns.” Some of the Frenchmen who 
went into the western forest did not trade with the 
Indians for their furs. And they did not care much 
about finding new lakes and rivers. They went among 
the red people to help them. They wanted the Indians 
to accept the Christian religion. The Indians called 
tliCfec missionaries ^black gowns. 

The “black gowns” traveled hundreds and hundreds 
of miles m the birch canoes of the Indians. They were 
Often cold and hungry. One feeble old missionaiy had 
nothing to eat but frozen fish all through a long winter. 


Another was tortured and finally killed by the cruel 
Iroquois Indians. But the “black gowns” kept trying 
to win the red men to the new religion. They felt well 
repaid when even a few of the women and children 
among the Indian villages promised to be Christians. 

1. What did Father Marquette and Joliet learn about 
the Mississippi River? 

2. Tell the story of the sacred calumet, or peace pipe. 

3. Give the names of all the Great Lakes. 

4. Why is La Salle’s ship spoken of here as “the lost 
Griffon”? 

5. Can you find out why the missionaries were called by 
the Indians “black gowns”? 

6. In what ways were the missionaries different from the 
other travelers in the western forests? 

Pierre’s Trading with the Indians 

This is another story about Pierre, the French boy 
who lived for two years in a village of the Iroquois 
Indians. 

When Pierre escaped from the Indians, he went back 
to his home and friends in the French settlements. But 
he soon became restless and unhappy. He wanted to 
explore the lakes and forests which no white man had 
ever seen. He wanted to meet strange, new tribes of 
Indians and to trade with them for their furs. 

At last Pierre and his brother-in-law, Medart, slipped 
away from the French towns in their canoe. In the 
canoe they had great bundles containing knives, brass 
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The Beginning of a Quarrel 

The Great-White-Father-across-the-Sea. Most of 
the Indians liked their first white friends, the French¬ 
men. The French traders often lived in the wigwams of 
their red friends. Sometimes they dressed like the In¬ 
dians and took part in their dances. They called the 
Indians their children. The white men told the people 
of wigwam-land about their king, the king of France. 
When they spoke of the king to the Indians, they called 
him the Great-White-Father-across-the-Sea. 

The Frenchmen went about building forts through all 
the western lands. They built one where the great city 
of Detroit now stands. They went the “father of 
waters” and built a fort at Mobile, in Alabama, and 
started a town on the great river which grew into the 
fine city of New Orleans. After a while the French 
people claimed all the forests and lands and lakes and 
rivers in all the great central part of North America. 

Nemacolin’s path. But the English people were in 
America, too. And they said their lands went westward 
and westward from the colonies we read about in earlier 
chapters. Their lands went so far west, the English 
said, that they took in the very land claimed by the 
Frenchmen. Here was something pretty serious to 
quarrel about, and quarrel the white men of the two 
countries did. The French came to a river which they 
called “The beautiful river.” It was our Ohio River. 
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They buried lead plates along the river to show that all 
the land along “the.beautiful river” belonged to them. 

But some men living in England’s colony of Virginia 
were planning to send settlers out into the lands claimed 
by the French. But first they needed a road to where the 
settlements were going to be. How could the settlers 
get to the new land with their wagons if there was no 
road? The Virginia men could not think of a white man 
who could tell them the best place for the new road. So 
they asked Nemacolin, an Indian of the Delaware 
tribe, if he could plan a road for them. Nemacolin 
thought a while and then said he would find the best 
place for the road to the new land. 








Nemacolin went into the western woods. He looked 
at the hills and mountains and valleys. Then with his 
hatchet he marked on the trees the easiest way for the 
road to go. He went on and on marking more trees. At 
last his work was finished. Then the white men started 
to make the road where the Indian had made a path. 

George Washington, the governor’s messenger. You 
can plainly see that the French and the English w T ere 
going to have trouble over the land along the Ohio 
River. They had to settle who was going to own it. 

The governor of Virginia heard that the French 
soldiers were moving into the lands out where Nema- 
colin’s path led. He decided he would have to give them 
a warning. So he got ready to send a messenger to the 
French telling them they must leave the country. The 
messenger he chose was the tall young Virginian, 
George Washington. 

Washington had a long, hard journey through the 
woods. At one time he was almost drowned crossing a 
river full of floating ice. At another time an Indian 
fired his gun at the messenger hut missed his mark. 
When Washington arrived at the French fort, the 
soldiers there treated him very politely. But would they 
go away? They shook their heads at that. They had 
orders, they said, to stay where they were. The governor 
was sorry to hear the message which Washington, 
brought to him. But he praised his messenger for the 
quick trip he had made through so many dangers. 
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A. Can you answer these questions? 

1. Can you name three big American towns which were 
begun as small settlements by the French? 

2. What kinds of places in the forest would Nema- 
colin’s path have to go around? 

3. What was George Washington to try to do when he 
was sent to the French fort? 

4. What other story in this book helps to tell why 
George Washington was sent to the French forts as 
the governor’s messenger? 

5. Can you name two or three reasons why the Indians 
liked the Frenchmen? 

B. On another paper write the numbers 1-3. After each 
write the words to match the name of that number. 

1. the Ohio River the father of waters 

2. the Mississippi River the Great White Father 

3. The King of France the beautiful river 

White Soldiers and Red Warriors 

How Pittsburgh got its name. Soon the French sol¬ 
diers and the redcoated soldiers of England were fight¬ 
ing each other in a great war about the western lands. 
The Indians liked war, so they fought, too. Most of 
them fought on the side of the Frenchmen. 

Hard fighting took place near a great French fort on 
the Ohio River. First the Indians drove the English 
soldiers back through the forest. Then an English 
army tried again, and this time the French burned their 
fort and ran away. It was such a good place for a fort 
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that the English began a new one on the same spot. 
They wanted to give it a good name, so they named it 
for a great English leader in England. The fort became 
Fort Pitt. Then, later, it grew into the great, bustling 
city of Pittsburgh. 

Two heroes. The French and English armies fought 
each other in many places up and down the lakes and 
rivers. At last an English army got ready for its hardest 
task. 

The French had a strong fort at Quebec. It was on a 
rock high above the St. Lawrence River. In command 
of the French soldiers who were guarding Quebec was 
General Montcalm (mont-kam/). He was one of the 
best French leaders in America. He knew that if the 
English took the fort at Quebec from him, the French 
would lose a great deal of their land in America. He tried 
to place his soldiers so that they could guard Quebec 
closely day and night. 

An English army came to attack Montcalm’s soldiers 
and try to capture Quebec. But how could the English 
soldiers climb up the steep river bank, and then up the 
rocks to the walls of the fort? General Wolfe, who com¬ 
manded the English soldiers, at last saw a narrow path 
leading up from the river. In the night his men crept 
up this path. When daylight came, the English soldiers 
were in line, ready for battle. 

General Montcalm was surprised when he saw Wolfe’s 
soldiers on the plain so near Quebec. He led his army 
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I. Two Generals 


Finish these sentences. 

1. -was the leader on the English side. 

2. The French general was_ 

3. Both lost their lives in the battle at_ 


II. Matching 


Match each word 

1. Wolfe 

2. Nemacolin 

3. Marquette 

4. Washington 

5. La Salle 

6. Montcalm 

7. Pierre 


with the right sentence. 

a. He was a “black gown.” 

b. He was a French leader who lost 
his life in war. 

c. He was adopted by Indians. 

d. He began a road for the settlers. 

e. He carried a message through 
the forest. 

f. He led his army up a steep path 
near Quebec. 

g. He found the mouth of the 
Mississippi River. 


III. The Right Ending 
Choose the right ending for each sentence. 

1. George Washington was sent as a messenger to the 
(French, Indians). 

2. The ship of Pierre, the French boy, sailed up the 
(Hudson, St. Lawrence, James) River. 

3. The largest of all the Great Lakes is (Huron, Michi¬ 
gan, Superior). 

4. When the war was over, Quebec and Detroit be¬ 
longed to (Holland, England, Spain, France). 
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IV. New Words 

On your paper write the numbers 1-8. 
write the word from the list which fits 
number. 

accept decide prowl 

adopt escape skim 

1. to move about silently 

2. to take to be one’s own 

3. to consent to take 

4. to pass lightly over a surface 

5. to make up one’s mind 

6. to run away from 

7. to cause great pain 

8. to move about in great numbers 
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After each number 
the phrase of that 

swarm 

torture 


































CHAPTER ELEVEN. STORIES ABOUT 
OUR OWN PIONEERS 

Daniel Boone, the Hunter 

Daniel Boone lived at the edge of the wild country 
where the forest trees stood tall and straight and close 
together. Boone liked to go hunting, for in the woods 
were deer, bears, wolves, and flocks of wild turkeys. 
On his hunting trips he dressed much like an Indian. He 
wore a coon-skin cap. He carried a long rifle. Boone was 
tall and straight, and his sharp eyes took in everything 
there was to see. In the woods he slipped along as 
silently as any red hunter. 

Off to the west of his log cabin Daniel Boone could 
see mountains. When he climbed the nearest ones he 
could see still more mountains beyond them. An old 
hunter told Daniel about the wonderful game country 
west of the last of the mountains. After that the young 
hunter could think of nothing but the new country 
beyond the hills. He dreamed about the great elks that 
went ho undin g through the tall grass and about the 
buffaloes that crowded down to the streams to drink. 
He lost interest in the woods near his home. He wanted 
to wander in the wild land across the mountains. 
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Over the mountains. At last Daniel Boone and five 
companions tramped away into the mountains. For five 
weeks they scrambled over the steep hills, picked then- 

way through the dark woods, and waded or sw am the 
swift rivers. 

At last they came out into a fair country where the 
groves of trees looked like little parks, and where the 
open places were covered with rich, tall grass. Here and 
t ere the hunters found springs bubbling up out of the 
ground. Where the waters of these springs touched the 
rocks and sod, they left a faint taste of salt. 

The hoofed wild animals love salt. Each bubbling 
sprmg was a “salt lick” where the animals came and 
c -ed the salt. Never before had Daniel Boone seen so 
many wild animals. He was in the land he had dreamed 
about. Already it was called Kentucky. 

Indian hunters. The Indians hunted in Kentucky, 
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too. They killed one of Boone’s companions and scared 
some of the others away. Boone’s brother went back 
home to get supplies. So Daniel Boone was alone in the 
wild land. But the great hunter did not care. He liked 
being alone in the woods. He was happy, even though 
he was without salt, sugar, and flour, and without even 
a dog for a companion. 

Boone had to be very careful. Always bands of In¬ 
dians were roving about. They did not like to have the 
white men in their hunting grounds. When he built a 
fire to cook his meals, he used only pieces of wood that 
made no smoke that keen Indian eyes might see at a 
distance. His supper he ate early, while it was still light. 
Then he tramped away silently into the woods to lie 
down at last and sleep miles from his dying camp fire. 



The Indians could not capture the hunter Daniel Boone. 
After two years in Kentucky Daniel Boone made his 

way back over the mountains to his log house in North 
Carolina. 

Daniel Boone’s fort. After Boone got back home he 
kept thinking about Kentucky. He wanted to go there 
to live. So he led his family and friends back over the 
mountains to Kentucky. There beside a river Boone 
built a strong fort. It was named Boonesboro. 


1. Find out whether there are any old “salt licks” near 

W < ^ r ^v^° U ^ Ve " ^ ou can ^ earn about them. 

. Choose from this list some words that describe Daniel 
.Boone. 


daring srrong • straight 

weak good hunter afraid 

tnll short had sharp eyes 

3 - D ,°r tMnk y0U could make a trail through the 
woods. How would you do it? Would you cut down the 
big trees along the way? 


strong 

good hunter 
short 


Rachel Donelson’s River Voyage 

Little Rachel Donelson lived with her parents in a 
log house in the mountains of North Carolina. A swift 
river ran past their house. On the banks of this river, 
and along other streams that flowed through the moun¬ 
tain valleys, lived the friends and neighbors of the 
Donelsons. Nearly every bit of furniture in the small 
houses was home-made. The clothing of the men and 
women and children was like that of the Indians, or, if 
made of cloth, it was cloth that had been woven in the 
log cabins. 

One day the leader of the settlers came back from a 
long trip in the western woods. His name was James 
Robertson. He said he had found a still better place for 
the settlers to live. John Donelson, Rachel’s father, and 
a number of the other men decided to go with James 
Robertson to the new land. Of course that meant that 
the women and children would go, too. 

Making plans and getting started on the journey. 
One morning a long line of horses started up the moun¬ 
tain oath with heavy packs on their backs. With the 
horses went a band of men, their rifles ready. James 

Robertson was at their head. 

But the Donelson family, and many other families, 
went down to the bank of the largest river. There a 
number of big, flat-bottomed boats were waiting for 
them. Already some of the boats were piled high with 
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ags of corn, rolls of blankets, strong boxes, and spin¬ 
ning wheels. In some of the boats were crates of 
c c ens. The people all crowded on board the boats, 
ac e and her mother finding a place near the middle 
o one of them. John Donelson was captain of all the 
boats. Soon they were floating swiftly down the river. 

Down the Tennessee River. What a dangerous jour¬ 
ney that was! Sometimes the boats stuck in the sand 
M mU , an< ^ kad to be pushed off into deeper water, 
ow and then a boat was almost wrecked in the swift 

h^ e + nt +n^° r j tllan ° nCe ^ acile ^ silut ber eyes tight and 

hi v ° S * 6 as ^ swept down among the 

black rocks in the river. 

The boato floated for miles and miles down the 
Tennessee River. At last they came to the Ohio Biver. 

Zd, RlVer CaPtain Donelson and ^ men 

pushed the boats, and then up the Cumberland River. 

boahT T n ° W ’ f ° r tiie curren t was against the 
boats, not with them. To the women and children it 

began to seem as if that journey would never end. 

hiUs^ln 0r °/, UaSt the b ° atS Came in Sight of roll ing 

tv™' ^ the Mls tb ™ — 
sprrnes of sparkling water. Best of ah, there on the bank 

p . m ’ er ’ " a ‘ tlri!! for the travelers, stood James 

ftrot r^ ^ T ^ ^ * S°° d ’ 

wo H T ^ be SSfe fro “ Mans 

son^ hom V“ Cl1 n ° W bCCame E ^I Donel- 
ome was called Nashboro. The fort grew into a 
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town, and the town changed its name. It became the 
city of Nashville, Tennessee. 

And little Rachel? She grew up and became the wife 
of Tennessee’s greatest hero, Andrew Jackson, the 
seventh president of the United States. 

For the girls: Pretend that you are Rachel Donelson. 
Keep a diary of your voyage down the river. 

For the boys: Tell the class about experiences you 
have had out in a boat on a lake or stream. 

Draw a picture showing a boat like one you think the 
settlers used. Remember, it must be large and strong. 

How the Women and Girls Fooled 
the Indians 

The Boones and their friends soon had neighbors in 
Kentucky. A number of little forts, much like Boones- 
boro, were built. The families of the settlers lived in the 
forts and raised corn and vegetables on the rich soil 
outside. 

One morning some of the men hurried in to one of 
these forts with bad news. They had just seen a large 
number of Indians in all their war paint creeping 
through the bushes toward the fort. As soon as all the 
people were inside, the big gates of the fort were shut 
and fastened. 

Somet hing to worry about. The men in the fort knew 
that its log walls were strong. They knew they could 
shoot straight with their long rifles if the Indians rushed 
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kettles to us women. Yes, and to the big girls, too. Then 
open the gate.” 

“But the Indians!” cried one of the men. “They will 
be hiding near the spring—trust them to be cunning 
enough for that! They will leap out and kill you all.” 

“No, they won’t,” the pioneer woman answered. 
“They think they’ve surrounded the fort without our 
knowing it. They expect to surprise us, kill us all, and 
burn the fort. Well, then, when they see us women and 
girls going after water, they’ll be sure we don’t know 
there’s an Indian within fifty miles. They’ll leave us 
alone. They will think that if they attack us, they’ll lose 
their chance to surprise the fort.” 

A dangerous errand. The men saw the truth in the 
brave woman’s words. In a minute the gate nearest the 
spring opened wide. Out marched the women and girls, 
carrying empty vessels in each hand. 

“Now mind you!” whispered their leader. “Not a 
look into the bushes. Laugh and talk just as if there 
wasn’t anything around bigger than a squirrel to be 
scared of.” 


Do you think it was easy to walk to the spring, and 
ae gay and happy, and not look for the war feathers 
and the beady black eyes of an Indian warrior behind 
every bush? Especially when you knew that not one 
ndian but many of them, were there, watching every 
move that was made, ready to jump out and kill? 

i ° U ^ as deader of the women said it 

would. The Indians watched them fill their pails, but 
e warriors lay hidden and made no move. The women 
Mid girls walked slowly back along the path to the gate. 
Not until they were safe through the big gate, and a 
OU 0 relief went up from the watching men, did the 
red warriors realize that they had been fooled. 

a Uttle Play out of this story- One boy 
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Daniel Boone once went with some of his men to the 
salt spring on the Licking River to make salt. While 
the leader hunted and supplied the men with meat, 
they began making salt. 

One morning Boone was following the track of a deer 
far from the salt lick. All at once a hundred Indians 
came out of the forest. They saw the hunter and dashed 
toward him. Boone turned and bounded away. He was 
a good runner, but some of the young warriors were 
even better. They caught the white man and made him 
a prisoner. Then they captured the salt makers and hur¬ 
ried away to their village in Ohio. 

Making Daniel Boone into an Indian. The Indians 
were proud of their great band of prisoners. But they 
were proudest of all at the thought that the great 
hunter, Daniel Boone, had at last been captured. They 
took him to the English fort at Detroit (de-troit') and 
showed him to the commander there. But when an 
Englishman tried to buy Boone from them in order to 
set him free, the warriors shook their heads. Daniel 
Boone was not for sale. They took him back to their 
village. It was their plan to make him a warrior. 

First the Indians pulled the hairs out of Boone’s 
head, leaving only a thick bunch on top. This was the 
“scalp lock.” All warriors wore their hair that way. 
This part of being made into an Indian must have hurt. 
Then Boone was stripped and led down into the river 
to be washed. This was not done to make the hunter 
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he would always let some of the best warriors beat him. 

The runaway. Boone watched and listened, and at 
last learned that a great war party of the Indians was 
going to Kentucky to attack Boonesboro. Now Daniel 
Boone knew he must hurry to save his fort. He crept 
away into the woods. Then he broke into a run, and 
raced through the forest for three days and nights. 

At last the war party came out of the woods near the 
fort. When they tried to capture it; there was the “white 
Indian,” Daniel Boone, inside the fort and helping his 
men to defend it. 
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V. HOW OUR NATION, THE UNITED 
STATES, WAS BEGUN 

' CHAPTER TWELVE. HOW AMERICA 
GREW AND CHANGED 

Traveling in a Stagecoach 

America did not stay as wild and rough a country 
as it was in the times of the Pilgrim Fathers. Farms took 
the place of woods. The old Indian trails were made 
wider for use as roads. 

After the roads had been made better, the people in 
America began to travel about in wagons and carriages. 
Sometimes they used two-wheeled carts. A light car¬ 
riage was the chaise, drawn by one horse. Americans 
soon began calling the chaise a “shay.” Perhaps you 
have heard about the “one-hoss shay.” Then there was 
a heavy carriage, often drawn by four horses, called a 
chariot. Rich people rode to church in their chariots. 

After a number of years stagecoaches were to be seen 
on some of the best roads. The men who owned the 
stagecoaches charged a fare for riding in their coaches. 

If you had been living in those days, and wanted to 
make a trip in a stagecoach, you w T ould need to get up 
very early, for the coaches started out at three o clock 
in the morning. In your coach there is room for nine 
passengers and the driver. If you have satchels, you 
must hold them in your lap or put them under your feet. 
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you will finish your day’s ride at about nine o’clock at 
night. Long before daylight the next morning the 
driver’s horn will sound, warning you to get up in a 
hurry and get ready for another long, bumpy journey. 

Do you wonder that so few people traveled about in 
the America of long ago? 

Finish these sentences. 

1. The old Indian trails were widened and used as- 

2. A light carriage drawn by one horse was called 

a_ 

3. Sometimes rich people rode in- 

4. Passengers paid a fare to ride in a-. 

5. The stagecoach began its journey at -o’clock. 

6. One reason the stagecoach ride was rough was that 

the coach had no - 

Carrying the Mail 

It would seem strange to us to write a letter and then 
be obliged to plan how we were going to send our letter 
where we wanted it to go. In early times everyone who 
wrote a letter had to puzzle over this. Most poor people 
settled the matter by not writing letters. The rich ones 
sent the few letters they wrote by special messengers. 

The need for post offices and for men to carry the 
mail became so great that the leading men of Massa¬ 
chusetts colony decided to do something about it. They 
asked the rulers of the colony to start a regular way o 
carrying the mail. The rulers agreed, and said they 
would find “some mete person to take in and convey 
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letters according to directions.” John Hayward got the 
job. He was the first mail man in our country. 

Carrying the mail on horseback. Virginia was the next 
colony to have men to carry the mail. To keep the men 
from becoming careless and losing the mail, it was 
agreed that every time one of the mail men lost a letter 
he had to pay a fine of one hogshead of tobacco. 

Soon men riding good horses began to carry letters 
between the towns of New York and Boston. There 
was one locked mail box in each place. People dropped 
their letters in these boxes much as we do. On Monday 
morning the mail man took them, put them in his 
saddlebags, and began his long journey. In about two 
weeks a letter mailed in New York would reach the 
person it was meant for in Boston. 

Benjamin Franklin and the mail. After a time the 
mail was carried by the stages instead of by men on 
horseback. Benjamin Franklin had charge of the mail 
for all the colonies. He traveled about to see how well 
the work of carrying the mail was being done. When our 
new nation, the United States, was being formed, Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin went on with his work of caring for the 
mail in America. 


, a an< ^ now chart to show differences between 

taking care of the mail long ago and now 



Then 

Bow the mail was carrier] 



Now 
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Making Hats and Clothing 
People did not go to work in factories in colonial 
times, for there were no factories. But numbers of 
skilled persons were busy making useful articles in 
their homes or in small shops. 

You already know about the spinning and weaving 
done by the women and girls in their homes. From the 
flax raised on the farms they could make linen cloth. 
They knew how to weave woolen cloth, too. 

At first there were few sheep in the colonies to furnish 
the wool. Often the people in America wrote letters 
about this to their friends in England. When they 
heard that friends were planning to cross the ocean to 
America, the settlers told them in their letters to bring 
sheep with them. So it happened that often, when a 
vessel came to Plymouth or Boston or some other town 
a few sheep would be brought from the deck of the ship 
to the wharf. 

After a few years many sheep were to be seen on 
the colonial farms. The women learned to make as fine 
woolen cloth as that being made in England. 

Most of the beaver skins bought by the traders from 
the Indians went into the making of beaver hats. Those 
fine hats, which were worn by so many of the men in 
both America and Europe, were made in a great number 
of small shops in the colonial towns and cities. The hat 
makers became skilled in heating and pressing mats of 
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eaver fur, m cutting the mats into the right shapes, 
and m shaping the broad-rimmed hats of that time. The 

eaver hats made in America were sold in many parts 
of the world. 

In quite early times the hat makers left the rims 
own. If 3 ou can find pictures of the early Puritan men, 
you wfil see them wearing hats in this fashion. But 
later the runs were turned up on three sides and fas¬ 
tened to the crown with pins or buckles. Such men as 
George Washington and Benjamin Franklin wore their 

eaver hats with the rims fastened up, as pictures of 
them will shfYOT 


!• It might be interesting to illustrate 
more pictures of hats. 


this story with 
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4 . How was wearing done in early times? 
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Living in a Colonial City 

The cities of early America did not grow very fast or 
become very large. Yet a number of them grew into im¬ 
portant towns. A traveler said this about New York 

City two hundred years ago: 

“The city is one mile long and half a mile wide. The 
streets are paved with round pebbles. Most of the 
houses are made of bricks, and have tile roofs. The 
people of New York are of many races.” 

Early America’s greatest town. Philadelphia, the 
town where Benjamin Fra nkl i n lived, was the finest 
town of colonial times. When William Penn began the 
city, he laid out broad streets. The streets crossed each 
other, dividing the town into squares like the squares on 

q p n pp V Prnns Tn 

Some of the houses in Philadelphia were three stories 
high. The best streets were paved with round stones, 
called cobblestones; sidewalks were laid with backs. 

Benjamin Franklin liked this city where he lived. It 
we could have visited this wise, friendly man, he w 
have been proud to show us about the town. He would 
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have taken us to see the free hospital—something 
almost no other city in the whole world had at that time. 
Then there was the library where a person could draw 
out books very much as we do today. That, too, was a 
new idea. Franklin started both the hospital and the 
library of Philadelphia. 

Lighting streets and putting out fires. If there had 
been a fire while we were visiting in Philadelphia, we 
should have seen a “bucket brigade” passing pails of 
water from hand to hand in the direction of the fire. 
In Philadelphia the men of the “brigade” knew their 
places in the fine and got to them quickly. Their leaders 
were skilled fire fighters. 

If we had gone out on the streets at night, we should 
have noticed the street fights. They were only -whale-oil 
lamps, and the light they gave was dim, but they were 
much better than nothing. Not many other cities of that 
time were so well lighted as Philadelphia. 


Make a chart to compare Philadelphia in Franklin’s 

fame with a city in which you live or which you have visited, 
follow this outline: 


Philadelphia, Then 

City of 

Now 

Street paving 


Kind of sidewalks 


Street lighting 


Fire protection 
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Things to Read at Home 

Not many books were to be found in the homes of 
long-ago America. There were so few books that men 
and women, boys and girls, read what they had very 
carefully. Often they read them over and over and al¬ 
most learned them by heart. 

Books for children. After a number of years a few 
books for boys and girls found their way into the 
colonial homes. These were odd little books. They tried 
to teach their readers something in spe llin g or arith¬ 
metic, or, perhaps, tried to give hints about having 
good habits or being good. One such book had in it a 
number of rhymes like this: 

J was a jay 

that prattles and toys; 

K was a key 

that locked up bad boys. 

Poor Richard’s Almanac. Benjamin Franklin and 
some of the other printers made almanacs each year 
and sold them to the people. The almanacs were paper- 
covered books that told the farmers how to manage 
their farms. They contained many wise sayings. Frank¬ 
lin’s Poor Richard’s Almanac was eagerly read in 
Europe as well as in colonial homes. 

“The sleeping fox catches no chickens,” warned Poor 
Richard in his almanac. 
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Washington’s Mount Vernon home, many of the other 
good houses looked out over a broad river. At the rear 
of the houses you would have noticed the many small 
cabins where the slave families lived. 

You would also have seen small homes and small 
farms in Virginia and the other southern colonies. The 
people who lived in such places did not own any slaves. 

As you traveled along, you would not have seen many 
towns. You would often have wondered if you could 
find a hotel where you could spend the night. 

If your journey took you to Charleston, South 
Carolina, you would have found that town to be a gay 
and pleasant little city. The owners of the great farms 
had homes in Charleston. They and their families and 
neighbors had many grand parties and dances. At such 
times the suits worn by the men and the dresses of the 
women were as costly as those of the rich of England. 


I. The Colonies 


1. The thirteen colonies are named below. On another 
piece of paper write them in two lists under the headings 
“North” and “South.” 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
North Carolina. 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Virginia 


2 . Name three things which were raised on southern 
plantations. 
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3. Name two cities of the North and two of the South. 
II. Missing Words 

On your paper write the letters a-x. After each letter 
write the word which belongs in the blank of that letter. 

1. Most early homes in America were built of _±_. 

They were heated by means of b . At night the 
light was supplied by c ; d anc j e 

2. Later on colonial houses were built of f or g 

3. A famous early schoolbook was b . Another book 

used in school was called _i_. The _J_ was a book 
found in nearly all of the homes of the Puritans. 

4. Three ways to travel about in early America were 

-Ji_, _J_, and m , 

5. A group of settlements under one governor was 

called a a 

6. From the flax raised on farms_cloth was made. 

va uable product obtained from the Indians was 

~ ^ wo P r °ducts obtained by the fishermen were 

_SL_ and —I— A product raised in swamps in the 
bouth was s 

8 ' Th ® Col ° ny where many debtors settled was t , 
-The Quakers went to _u_. Dutch traders first 

111 -- colony begun by the Puritans 

WaS English settlers went to x . 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN. A QUARREL WITH 
ENGLAND, THE MOTHER COUNTRY 

How the Trouble Began 
The ship owners and their troubles. George III, the 
new king of England, wanted to make the colonists 
obey some of the old English laws. Now, as you already 
know, the American merchants owned a great many 
ships. These ships sailed in many directions across the 
seas, carrying goods from colonial cities to distant ports. 
When the vessels came home, they brought cargoes of 
articles to be sold in America. The English laws told 
the American merchants what goods must be taken to 
England only and ordered them to buy for sale in 
America only articles sold to them by the merchants of 
England. 

The officers the king sent to America now began 
searching everywhere for goods that had come to the 
colonies from other countries. They broke open the 
doors of barns and sheds and looked for the articles that 
had been secretly brought, or “ smuggled,” into America. 
They went into the houses of the people and hunted 
through them from attic to cellar. 

“Every man’s house is his castle.” James Otis, of 
Boston, made several speeches against the king’s of¬ 
ficers. He said it was wrong for any one to break into a 
man’s house using the excuse that a search vras being 
made for smuggled goods. He cried that in America 

r 1891 
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Sons and Daughters of Liberty 

Many years ago some strange things began to hap¬ 
pen in Boston, and New York, and the other colonial 
towns and villages. If we had been living in America 
then, we should have seen some surprising sights. 

Past our house goes the richest man in town. But 
where are his velvet cloak, his silk stockings, and his 
rich, plum-colored vest? He is dressed in clothing of 
plain, rough cloth, made in our town, and not brought 
in from England. Has the man lost all his money? 
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Then w e visit one of the big houses of the town. There 
m a corner of the kitchen sits the mistress of the fine 
house. And, of all things, she is spinning. Not since the 
eai liest times had anyone in that rich home worked at a 
spinning wheel. Then we notice the lady’s shoes. Where 
are the soft, dainty ones such as the fine lady always bas 
sent to her from across the seas in Europe? She is wear¬ 
ing coarse, heavy, clumsy shoes, made, as we know at a 

g ance, by one of our own poor village shoemakers. 
What has happened? 

. ® ver y^here it is the same. People seem bent on wear- 
ing only the plainest and coarsest things they can find. 

en a butcher, to whose shop we go to buy some 
mutton, gives us a hint. 

I m sorry, but I can’t sell you any mutton. I can’t 
sell mutton to anybody. I promised not to. And nobody 
but you has asked for mutton. You see, it’s this way: 

nope of us Americans eat mutton, none of the Ameri- 
can sheep have to be killed. If the sheep all five, 
e> each have a nice wool coat. And with the wool 
our wives and daughters can make all our clothes. 

England’^° n haVe t0 ^ ^ ° f theSe thin S s froni 

After a time we learn all about what has happened. 

th S T ent in England passed a law 

the Stamp ^ ™ 

Enp*1kh cf - people were made to buy 

EBgteh stamps of many kin*. n* peopIe ^ ^ J 
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did not want to pay a tax put on them by the mother 
country. The men began to meet and form themselves 
into groups called the Sons of Liberty. The women took 
the name,. Daughters of Liberty. They made up their 
minds to one thing: they would get along without goods 
from England until the Stamp Act was no longer a law. 
They believed that wearing home-made suits and coarse 
shoes would not hurt them as much as the English 
merchants would be harmed by the loss of trade. 

Very soon the English merchants and ship owners be¬ 
gan to lose money. They could not sell the things they 
brought to America. When the king and his officers saw 
this, they gave up the stamp law. So the people in 
America won this fight against being taxed by England. 

Finish these “because ’’sentences. 

1. The people would not eat mutton because- 

2. The people wore coarse shoes because 

3. The English merchants lost money because- 

4. The king gave up the Stamp Act because 

Tea and Salt Water 

Very soon the people in America had a new quarrel 
with King George and his government. A new tax law 
had been passed. This time the tax was on tea. 

Of course, the people in the colonies could not raise 
tea. They had to buy it. The tea came from the East, 
and was brought to Boston and Charleston and Balti¬ 
more and the other towns in the ships of the Enghs 
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merchants. The people in America liked tea. They drank 
much more tea, and much less coffee, than people do 
today. But many of them decided to go without tea 
rather than to help the king get his tax money. 

At Philadelphia a crowd threatened the pilots "with 
a coat of tar and feathers if they brought the tea ships 
to the wharves. In Charleston the tea was taken off the 
ships, but was stored in damp places where it spoiled. 

One dark night in Boston some of the children were 
scared very nearly out of their wits. They heard wild 
yells outside their homes, and, peeping out, saw what 
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they thought to be a great crowd of Indians dashing 
down the street. The hurrying figures looked hke In¬ 
dians, too. Their faces were painted. They had feathers 
in their hair. In their hands were clubs and tomahaw 'S. 
The yells that rose from the hurrying dark crowd ivere 


enough to scare any one. , 

But the terrible “Mohawk Indians •ftere on y 
of Boston. They we not looking for a chance to harm 
people, but for tea. Of course, they knew u here 
was. It was on the ships in the harbor. The fT ^ 
not sail away with the tea, and the people of Boston 
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would not allow the tea to be taken off. Something had 
to be done, so the “Mohawk war party” was planned. 

The “Indians” took boats and rowed out to the tea 
ships. They scrambled on board the ships, and a few 
minutes later three hundred forty-two chests of tea were 
slowly settling into the waters of Boston Harbor. 

The king and his men "were very angry about the tea. 
But of course they could not find any of the “Indians” 
to punish them. Instead, they got ready to punish the 
entire town of Boston. 

Is it clear to you that the people were not really 
thinking about tea at all? It was the tax that angered 
them. 

1. This is a good story to tell. Plan just how you will “put 
it together’: first, the plans of the King’s government; 
next, the arrival of the tea ships; next, the problem about 
the tea on the ships at Boston; and last, the “tea party.” 

2 . Can you draw a picture to represent what happened on 
board the ships? 

3. In what ways did other towns keep the tea from 
being sold? 

The Signal in the Church Steeple 

By this time, you may be sure, King George thought 
he had some very bad people living in his colonies. 
After the “tea party” he felt certain that most of them 

lived at Boston. He sent over more soldiers to watch 
them. 

The Boston people lost their chance to carry on trade. 
Food in the town became scarce. Some of the people 
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would have gone hungry if people in the other colonies 
had not sent them great wagon loads of food. The 
colonists were learning to hate and fear the kings 
soldiers and were about ready to start a great fight 
against them. 

Dr. Joseph Warren. One night Dr. Joseph Warren, 
of Boston, heard strange noises on the street near his 
home. He could hear the tramp of many feet and the 
sounds of swords and guns clanging against each other. 
When he went out to see what it was all about, he found 
the streets full of soldiers. 

By listening to the low voices of the captains, Dr. 
Warren learned where the soldiers were going. They 
were getting ready to march to the little town of Con¬ 
cord to destroy a supply of powder and bullets belong¬ 
ing to the colonists. They were going to try to capture 

two of the American leaders. 

Dr. Warren was a good American. He had thought 
that perhaps the soldiers would try some such plan as 
this. He had thought out what he would do to warn the 
people outside Boston of this secret night march of the 
soldiers. 

Now the town of Boston was on a narrow piece of 
land. Dr. Warren knew that some of the king’s soldiers 
•were standing guard with their guns where the road ran 
from Boston out into the country. Then how could 
he warn the people that the “redcoats” were coming. 

Dr. Warren had his plan. Beyond the narrow pace e 
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darkness. Before morning came, people for miles around 
knew that the red-coated soldiers of England were 
marching on the road toward Concord. 

Can you answer these questions? 

Who_ 

planned the scheme to warn the people? 
rode in the night to warn the people? 

Where_ 

was the light of warning? 

were the English soldiers marching to? 

did Dr. Warren live? 

Why— 

were the English soldiers marching? 
did Dr. Warren want to warn the people? 

The Minute Men 

In Lexington, a town not far from Boston, stands a 
statue of a young soldier. The statue is called The 
Minute Man.” Who were the minute men? 

Some of the American leaders were certain the men 
in the colonies would have to fight for their rights 
against the soldiers from England. They thought that 
America should have soldiers, too. So the men and 
in the towns began holding meetings where they dr e 
and practiced as soldiers. They learned to carry their 
guns as soldiers carry theirs, and to march together 
keeping step. They said they would drop whatever they 
were doing and hurry, at a minute’s notice, to delen 
the colonists. So they were called minute men. 
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The minute men heard the message of Paul Revere 
and William Dawes. They took their guns and hurried 
across the fields toward Concord and Lexington. Soon 
they could see the king’s soldiers in their red coats 
marching down the road. 

The soldiers and the minute men fought at Lexing¬ 
ton, at Concord, and along the road which led to Bos¬ 
ton. Many men on each side were struck down by the 
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flying bullets. The soldiers of England were glad when 
they were safe again in Boston. Now at last it was clear 
that there was going to be a real war between the angry 
people of America and England, their mother country. 

I. Do You Know 

Try to answer these questions so clearly that a classmate 
who has been absent and has not read this chapter wou 
understand. 

1. Why were some of the men living near Boston 
called minute men? 

2. In this story it is said that the men in the colonies 
would have to fight for their rights. What do you 
think some of these rights were? 

3. What is meant when England is spoken of as the 
“mother country” of the colonists? 


II. What Happened 

On another paper write in a few words the answers to 
tell what happened— 

1. when George III had passed a law called the Stamp 
^ct ? 

2. when tie colonists refused to buy goods sent from 
England? 

3. when the king had a tax put on tea? 

4. when the Americans heard about the tax. 

5. when the tea ships arrived at Boston? 

6. when Dr. Warren heard the king’s soldiers on t 


str66"ts ^ 

7. when the two riders got his signal? 

S. when the soldiers marched to Lexington 


and Concord? 
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III. The Right Ending 

On your paper write the numbers 1-8. After each number 
write an ending for the sentence of that number. 

1. The king of England at this time was_ 

2. His soldiers were often called_ 

3. The girls and women who would not buy goods from 

England were called_ 

4. The “Mohawk Indians” in the story were really__ 

5. The leader who sent the message from the church 

steeple was_ 

6. His messengers were _ and_ 

/. A young man of Boston who said that no one had a 
right to break into a man’s house was_ 

8. The colonial men who were ready to fight the soldiers 
were called_ 


IV. Matching 


V rite the numbers 1-5. After each number write the 
word from the list which fits the phrase of that number. 


allow 

1. to 

defend 

2. to 

destroy 

3. to 

smuggle 

4. to 

threaten 

5. to 


bring goods into a country secretly 

warn of punishment 

permit 

put an end to 
protect from harm 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN. STORIES OF THE 
WAR WHICH MADE US A NATION 

The Liberty Bell 

The people of Pennsylvania were proud of a new 
building that stood on Chestnut Street, in Philadelphia. 
It was the building where the government of the colony 
was carried on. It was called the Capitol or State House. 

After a time a bell tower rose above the roof of the 
State House. The tower needed a bell, so the leaders 
sent to England and had made there a great bell. 
Stamped into the metal of the bell were the words, 
“Proclaim liberty throughout all the land to all the 
inhabitants thereof.” 

One day in the summer of 1776 the people gathered 
outside the State House were all talking at once. A 
meeting was going on inside the State House. The men 
in the meeting were voting. Their vote would ec 
whether America was to try to free itself from ng an 
and form a new nation. Do you wonder that the v a g 

crowd was talking so much? 
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At last the great news reached the people outside. 
The men had voted in favor of the Declaration of In¬ 
dependence. That meant that America was to become 
a free nation. A few days later the famous Declaration 
wms read to the people of Philadelphia. The great bell on 
the State House rang joyfully. 

The events of July 4, 1776, changed some names on 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. The State House be¬ 
came Independence Hall. The State House Yard be¬ 
came Independence Square. The bell became the 
Liberty Bell. 

Finish each sentence with one word. 

1. The building where the government of a colony, 

state, or nation is carried on is called the_ 

2. The people who live in a country are called the_ 

d. In 1776 the colonies decided to fight for their_ 

4. The State House was afterwards called _ Hah. 

o. The Declaration of Independence was signed in the 
city of_ 


A -New Flag for a New Nation 
Wien the soldiers of the colonies gathered to fight 
against the armies of England, they wanted to have a 
ag. They knew they would march better if they could 
see a flag waving above them. If they had a flag to de- 
fend they thought they would fight more bravely. 

Thev htd the „ S0ldlera >“ d ™ single flag to honor, 
hey had many flags. The soldiers from the different 

omes o ten brought with them flags that had'-been 
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made for them before they left home. One flag the sol¬ 
diers liked showed a picture of a coiled snake. Below the 
snake were the words, “Don’t tread on me.” 

One of the American ship captains sailed away on his 
ship, the “Ranger,” to fight the English ships. The 
captain’s name was John Paul Jones. The flag floating 
above his ship had stripes to represent the colonies. 
There were stars on the flag. It had been made by the 
girls of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and given to 
John Paul Jones for his ship. It is said that the white 
part of the flag was made from a wedding dress. 

When George Washington joined the soldiers near 
Boston, he had a flag with seven red and six white 
stripes in it. Each stripe, of course, stood for one of the 
thirteen colonies. But in the corner of Washington’s 
flag were the crosses, used in the flag of England. The 
crosses showed that the people of the colonies still felt 
that America, belonged to England. 

/ ^ 

/ 

,nd of 
>ldiers. 
lay on. I 
At Vail- 
many ba 
were beat 
captured. 
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But what happened the next year, on July 4, 1776, 
changed all that. Can you see why? Now a flag was 
needed for a new nation. It is said that Betsey Ross, of 
Philadelphia, with the help of other women, helped 
Washington plan the first truly American flag. It was 
like our flag today—except that on the blue field in the 
corner there were only thirteen stars and the stars were 
arranged in a circle. Perhaps you can explain why the 
stars are no longer in a circle on our flag. 

On June 14, 1777, Congress voted for the flag Wash¬ 
ington had helped plan. Ever since that time June 14 
has been known as Flag Day. 

1. How many stars were in the first flag of our country? 

2. How many are there now? 

3. Has the number of stripes increased? Why not? 

How many are there? 'x 

4. What is meant by Flag Day? When is it? 

Washington and His Soldiers;' 

Off to war. When the angry people of Air '$ r i ca de¬ 
cided to fight to make America free, they 1 a 

leader for their army. They turned to George to haying- 
ton, who all this time had been managing his they con' 1 ™ 
at Mount Vernon. He was angry, too, at fag to dJS s 
King George III and his ministers were dobravely. 
glad to take charge of the new American a? to Konoih e 
rode away to the north. At Cambridge, neane difference 
came to where the army had its great camp. had beet irs 
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were drawn up in long lines to receive their new general. 
There, under a large elm tree, Washington took com 
mand of the men who had gathered to fight the king s 
soldiers. The old elm was carefully preserved from t a 
day on. It was called the Cambridge Elm. 

At Valley Forge. Washington and his men oug 
many battles. Sometimes they won. Sometimes they 
were beaten and had to hurry away to keep from being 
captured. Often the men were hungry and cold. Once 
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they made their winter camp at a place called Valley 
Forge. It was cold, and the snow got deep. In the camp 

there was very little to eat. Many of the men sickened 
and died. 

Even the leaders under Washington suffered from the 
lack of food and warm clothing. One night some of the 
officers gave a party for the others. No one could come 

to the party unless he could show a hole worn through 
his clothing. 

Some of the soldiers left the camp and slipped away 
to their homes. But the good soldiers stayed on and on, 
through that hard winter and others almost as bad. 
They began to see, as their leader did, that if they were 
patient, as well as brave, they might win the war and 
make the people of America free. 
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A. From this list choose the reasons why the winter 
Valley Forge was a hard one. 

1. The soldiers did not have enough clothes. 

2. There was little food. 

3. The men did not like Washington. 

4. Many were barefooted. 


B. Finish the sentences. 

Washington left his home at 


_ to take command 

;r^m y :'AA »»»—d —. *r e 

called _, he became the leader of t e so i ■ <- 


The Story of Nathan Hale 
When Nathan Hale was a college boy at A ale College, 
he was loved and respected by the other stu en s 
was a good student and good at games, as v.e ■■ 
broke the college record for jumping. When e ms 
college, he began teaching school. One day tie >ne* 
reached his school that war between the co oms s a 
the soldiers had begun near Boston. Nathan orgo 
about his school.’The next day he was marchmg north 
with other soldiers on his way to Boston. 

The spy. In the second year of the war a 
and his soldiers were in trouble. They a pus 
redcoats out of Boston, but 
George had forced them out of New Tor - 
was worried. He did not know just where aUb* ene^ 
were, or how many there were, or wha P q 

to do next. At last he sent this word to an office 
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Gather your captains and other officers in one place. 
Tell them we must find out what our enemies are doing, 
and what plans they are making. Then call for a volun¬ 
teer to go as a spy into the camps of the English soldiers 
and learn what we must know.” 

None of the officers wanted to be a spy. It was one 
thing to die bravely fighting on the field of battle, and 
quite another to be caught as a spy and hanged. Not a 
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man stepped forward and offered to go on the dangerous 
journey for Washington. Then Nathan Hale, now a 
captain, entered the room. When he heard what Wash¬ 
ington reanted, he said quietly, “I will go. 

A few days later a young man dressed in a brown sm 
and wearing a broad-rimmed hat tramped up to w 
some of the English soldiers were standing guard, e 
told them that he was a school teacher, and that e 1 
not want to serve in the army of Washingto 
showed the soldiers his papers from Yale o ege 
men of the guard could see no harm in letting the school 
teacher go past them and on into the city 0 ' 

where the main army of the king's men was camped. 


The voung man was Nathan Hale. , 

Captured by the English soldiers. Washington s spy 
wandered about joking with the Enghs so ers 
listening keenly to all that was said. er> soon 
learned the things Washington so badly need 
know. Each night, in a small room he 
down on thin strips of paper all tha e 1 j 

A boat was to come to a place called The C dam 
take Nathan Hale on board, and cany *=> back to tte 
army. The spy reached The Cedars 
for the boat. He decided to wait m a l1 ' re ^_ coa ted 
hotel. In the tavern he a ^ 

soldiers who happened to ^ looke d at him 

not notice that a man 111 
sharply and then slipped outside. 
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After a while a mail came into the tavern and said 
that a strange boat was coming towards the shore. 
Nathan Hale said good-bye to his companions and 
walked down to the dock. He was sure the boat had 
come for him. He was happy to think that he would 
soon be with Washington, telling his general all that he 
had learned. 

Poor Nathan Hale! The men in the boat were his 
enemies, waiting for him. They raised their guns and 
oi deied him to surrender. When they searched him, they 
found his notes under a loose sole in one of his shoes. 

Nathan Hale was to die early the next morning. He 
had been caught as a spy. He spent his last hours writ¬ 
ing letters to his loved ones. When he was marched out 
to be hanged, he saw the English officer tear up all the 
letters he had written. 

In the city of New York stands a beautiful statue to 
the memory of the hero, Nathan Hale. On it are carved 
his last words, “I regret that I have but one life to give 

for my country.” 


A. Can you answer these questions? 

1. Wh\ did W ashington want one of his men to go 
into the camp of the English soldiers? 

How did the English find out Hale was a spy? 

B. Match these. 


1. a volunteer 

2. a hero 

3. to surrender 


a. to give up to the enemy 

b. one who does a brave deed 

c. one who freely offers to help 
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William Jasper and the Flag 

The captains of England’s war ships ^ 

to capture the city of Charleston, colonists 

thought that would be a good way ^ entered 

to lose the war. Soon ten great s p 

Cliarleston b&rbor. -* -hatv lo 0 * fort. 

On a low island in the 

In the fort were the colonial l so 1 ^ ^ have muc h 

her of long, heavy caDn0 “’ c(wld one log fort drive 
powder to load them with. 
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away the ships of England? The people of Charleston 
feared that their fort and all the men in it would be 
battered to pieces. 


The great guns roared for many hours. Heavy can¬ 
non balls crashed into the sides of the fort. But the logs 
of the fort were of a soft wood. Between the double 
wall of logs there was sand. 'The shots from the ships 
did not damage the fort. But the cannon balls from the 
fort broke down the masts of the ships and smashed 
holes m their sides. The ships lost the battle and sailed 
av, ay. After that the people of Charleston gave their fort 


a new name. They named it Fort Moultrie (mool'tri), 
after Colonel Moultrie, who had built it and had saved 
their city from the enemy. 

A young Irish lad was one of the soldiers at Fort 
Moultrie. His name was William Jasper. All at once, in 
the thickest of the fight, he noticed that the “rattle¬ 
snake” flag which had waved above the fort was down. 
That would never do! William Jasper crept outside, 
picked up the flag, fastened it once more to its staff, 
and put the staff back in place. All this time the bullets 
were whistling past him. But the brave Irish boy got 
back inside the fort without being hurt. 

Jasper fought on in the army for three years more. 
At last he found himself helping to defend another fort. 
This fort stood in the harbor of Savannah (sd-vSn'd), 

™ en the stran «“* tUng happened. Just as at 
Fort Moultrie, the flag above the fort was shot down 
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And just as at Fort Moultrie the Irish boy we Tb en 
it. He reached the flag and gathered it m his « 
a bullet struck him and he fell dead, with the flag still m 

M ThTpeople of Charleston wanted ^ildren^ 
down through the years, to remember a The 

Jasper. They built a fine statue in his where 

figure has one hand stretched towar( J t e 1 i n 

Fort Moultrie stood. The other hand holds an Americ 

flag. 

1. mat do these words m 

2 Why (hdthe people want to erect a monument to the 

3. mTlo" tr;- on the —t? 

“I Have Just Begun to Fight 
John Paul Jones was born so near 
roaring of the great waves co kttle sailboat. 

When he was still only a boy, 60 p au i sa il his boat 

One day the captain of a ship saw o ^ ^ be suc p a 
into the harbor. The boy showe ^ the pos t of 

good little sailor that the> «£•£^ made ^ 
cabin boy on his ship. On . . to America, 

first voyage from his home in c ^ ^ from Scot- 
Not so many years passed ^a had his own 

land was Captain Jo ^^ ericafree hewa S ontheside 

ship. In the war to make Am 
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of the colonists. He went out to sea to fight the English 
in a fine, new ship called the “Ranger.” An earlier 
story told how the girls of Portsmouth gave him a flag. 

A famous sea battle. After a time Captain Jones had 
command of another ship, the “Bonhomme Richard.” 
t was an old vessel and not very strong. But in it the 
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brave captain began a battle with one of England s 
fine ships. The cannons on the two ships kept up a 
steady roar. The masts were broken, and the sails hung 
in rags above the decks. Many of the men on the “Bon- 
homme Richard” lay about the deck dead or dying. 
The two vessels crashed together, and with his own 
hands the American captain lashed them together. By 
this time the American ship had so many cannon-ball 
holes in its sides that it was beginning to sink. The 
English captain shouted: 

“Do you surrender?” 

“Surrender? I’ve just begun to fight!” John Paul 

Jones roared back at him. 

It was true. The Americans shot so straight and fast 
that the English sailors dared not stay on the deck of 
their ship. Their cannons were silent. At last the 
English captain surrendered his ship to John Paul 
Jones. Captain Jones and his men quickly gathered up 
the wounded American sailors and moved them to the 

deck of the captured ship. 

The end of the “Bonhomme Richard.” The old 
“Bonhomme Richard” sank lower and lower m the 
water. Then it disappeared under the waves. The last 
thing to be seen as the ship sank was the flag that the 
girls had given to John Paul Jones. He could have saved 
his flag. But he thought it would be wrong to his dead 
sailors who were going down into the sea with the 
“Bonhomme Richard.” 
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I. The Right Ending 


Finish these sentences. 

1. The boyhood home of John Paul Jones was in_ 

2. He sailed away to fight for America in a ship called 

3. In his most famous sea fight Captain Jones com¬ 
manded the ship_ 

4. The English captain asked Jones, “_?” 

5. John Paul Jones answered, “ _” 

II. Matching 

Match the names of persons with the sentences that go 
with them. 

1. Paul Revere a. He was a famous sea fighter. 

2. George III b. He rode to warn the colonists. 

3. Joseph Warren c. He was a soldier who was al¬ 

ways ready. 

4. Nathan Hale d. She helped make our flag. 

5. minute man e. He was a ruler who wanted to 

, punish his subjects. 

6. Betsey Ross f. He gave a signal from a church 

steeple. 

7. William Jasper g. He replaced the flag after it 

had been shot down. 

8. John Paul Jones h. He was a patriot spy. 

III. Telling A Story 

There are six stories in this chapter. Which one do you 
like best? Why? Practice telling it, and then tell it before 
your classmates. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN. PLANNING A 
BETTER AMERICA 
A Great New Nation 

After George Washington and his soldiers had won 
the long war, America was free. The thirteen co om 
that had once belonged to England now became t e 
United States. The United States, our country, is now 
more than one hundred fifty years old. That may seem 
quite old to you. But, after all, many other countries are 

much older than that. 

Our new nation was very large, even at s • 
much larger than most of the countries m Europe“ 
the west it reached all the way to the Mississippi Etve . 
In this new United States there were ml ons an 
lions of acres of rich farm lands. Grand forests of oak 
trees, and of maple and birch and pme trees, sp 
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widely across the land. In the ground were rich stores of 
iron and coal and oil. 

But most of the lands and most of the riches of our 
new America were not being used in George Washing¬ 
ton’s time. There were not enough people living here to 
use them. Almost all the white people in the United 
States lived near the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. West 
of where these people were, all the way to the Missis¬ 
sippi River, lived the Indians. The red people, of course, 
did not make much use of the rich soil and the fine tim¬ 
ber all about them. Around the villages of the Indians 
roamed wild animals in numbers almost as great as in 
the very earliest times. 

A great part of our new United States was still wait¬ 
ing for the people who could make good use of its 
riches. Think of such great cities as Chicago, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, and Atlanta. When the United States be¬ 
gan, only the wild animals and the Indians lived in the 
forests which then grew where these cities stand today. 

Making Ready for Pioneer Farmers 

What was our new country to do with all the wild, 
empty land it owned? The leaders decided it would be 
wise to get settlers to go to these lands and there make 
their homes. 

Dividing the land. One of the first things that was 
done was to divide the western land into squares, and 
then divide the squares into still smaller pieces of land. 
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Each piece of land, large and small, 'was given a 
ber different from that of every other piece, 
would help the farmer to choose the piece of land 


wanted. „ ,, 1o _j 

Journeying to the West. The price of the new la 

was very low. When the poor people m the older se e- 

ments heard about the good land, and 

was, many of them got ready to move o e ^ 

They were promised that when enoug o 

gone to one of these western divisions that part oHhe 

country would be made into a state m United 

States. The trip to the West was a long, 

in those days. But very soon white peop e = 

their homes in the land that was later to becom 

states of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 
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In Chapter Twelve you learned about Daniel Boone 
and Janies Robertson and the forts they and their 
friends began in Kentucky and Tennessee. They went 
into the wild lands to live even before it was decided 
that there was to be any United States at all. They were 
happy when they learned that their new little towns, 
and all the forest around them, were a part of the new 
nation. Hundreds of families hurried over the mountain 
trails to join the Erst settlers in Kentucky and Ten¬ 
nessee. Kentucky was the first truly pioneer state in the 
United States, and Tennessee was the second. 

A- Study a map to answer these questions. 

1. Where are the five states mentioned in this story? 

2. What river separates Kentucky from the states of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois? 

B. Choose from the list the things a farmer would look for 
when he chose lands for a new western farm home. 

1. a place where there were no trees 

2. a heavy forest 

3. the ground covered with large rocks 

4. many high hills 

5. a river or creek running through the land 

6. a place where there were groves of good trees and 
also openings where there were few trees 



A New Government for a New Nation 
What boy or girl does not know that Washington m 
the District of Columbia, is our capital city. Loo' a 
picture on this page. Could you name the building; m 
the picture if you saw it somewhere else t an 
tory book? Of course you could. You knew a o 

that it was the capital of our country. 

When New York City was our capital. ^ oxdd * 
odd to hve in our United States and know a 
no true capital city and no capitol building a - 

no President and no 

live in? Our new country, after th . 

their freedom from England, had none of the»e tlnng a 

Of course the new nation had a 8—“* 
time the meetings of the government officers P 
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in New York City. The buildings used for the govern¬ 
ment were borrowed or rented buildings. Our govern¬ 
ment owned no buildings at first. A number of years 
passed before the first government buildings were built 
in the new capital city of Washington. 

A small nation and a weak government. Only a few 
men, in those early times, spent their time doing the 
business of the government. Not many were needed, 
because the government was quite simple. Most of the 
men were in a Congress. They all met together in one 
group and made the laws. This Congress did not have 
much power to rule the people. It could not collect taxes 
from the people. The taxes were gathered by the states. 
Congress could not even settle the troubles the states 
had with each other. Such things as helping the farmers, 
or fighting forest fires, or sending out weather reports, 
or helping catch kidnapers had not even been dreamed 
of as work that the government should do. 

Perhaps by this time you will begin to think that the 
first government of the United States was little better 
than no government at all. George Washington and 
other men of that time began to think very much the 
same thing. 

1. hen you write about Washington, our capital city, be 
sure to spell capital with a tal. If you are writing about our 
main government building write capitol with a tol. 

2. How many of you have been at Washington? Tell the 
class what you saw there. 
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A Fresh Start 

George Washington said, "We are one today and 
thirteen tomorrow.” He meant, of course, that the thir¬ 
teen states might not stay together to form a nation. 
He feared they would separate and that there would be 
no United States at all. 

At last many of the people in America saw that, 
they were to have a real nation, they must have a better 
government. Fifty-five of the leading men from t 
different states started on the long journey to Phila¬ 
delphia. In that city they planned to hold a meeting to 
see what could be done about the government. Most o 
them traveled on horseback along the muddy roa , 
stopping to rest and sleep each night at some inn. One 
by one they came at last to Philadelphia. 

One day a man rode into the city from the south. 
The others were glad when this man arrived. Wth nn 
there, they thought their meeting would be a succejr 
You know who this man was, do you not? Yes, it ws 
George Washington. Nothing very important happenea 
in our new country in those days that Washington did 

not have a hand in. 

The men at Philadelphia gathered in Independence 
Hall for their meeting. That was the place, you remem¬ 
ber, where the Declaration of Independence was made. 
One of the men at the meeting was vase, friendly Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin, then a very old man. George Washing- 
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ton was chosen to be the leader. Soon the men were all 
hard at work at the task of making the good plan of 
government we Americans have today. 

I. Because 

On another paper write the numbers 1-5. After each 
number write a good ending for the sentence of that number. 

1. Most land in America in Washington’s time was not 

used because _ 

2. Many people wished to buy western land because_ 

3. The trip to the M est was a long, hard journey because 

4. At first rented buildings were used for the government 

because _ 

5. At first only a few men worked to do the business of 

the government because_ 


II. New Woeds 

On your paper write the numbers 1-6. After each number 
write the word from the list which fits the phrase of that 

number. 


kidnaper 

pioneer 


capital Congress 

capitol division 

1. a part 

2. one who settles early in a new country 

3. the city in which the government of a state or 
nation meets 


4. the building m which Congress or a state legislature 
meets 


5. one who carries off a person by force 

6. a group of men who make the laws 
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VI. THE NEW NATION 

CHAPTER SIXTEEN. WHEN GEORGE 
WASHINGTON WAS PRESIDENT 

The People and How They Lived 

It is hard for us to imagine our country as it was m 
the time of George Washington. A traveler from France 
who visited America at that time said that our country 
seemed like a great wood. He wrote that wherever he 
went, “there was scarcely three miles together o open 
space.” If he had visited some parts of the new nation^ 
beyond the Appalachian (ap-d-lach'I-dn) Mountains, he 
would have found open grassy prairies. But in t e pa 
where most of the people lived at that time, the land 
was covered with trees except where the tun er 

been cleared away to make farms. f 

It was not easy to travel about m those days- - os 
the people in Washington’s time lived on small farmsm 
in scattered villages. Among the larger °* n 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Charkston all 
near the coast. The roads were poor, and it 
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possible for the people to travel very much, except by 
boats along the seacoast and on the larger rivers. Many 
of the roads were faint trails through the forests, full of 
stumps and stones. There were few bridges, and trav¬ 
elers often had to wade the smaller streams. Many of 
the larger streams were crossed by ferries. A flatboat or 
barge was used to carry the traveler and his team an 
carriage across the river. 

Sending messages from one place to another was also 
difficult. In 1776 it took twenty-nine days for news 
about the Declaration of Independence in Philadelphia 
to reach Charleston, South Carolina, less than five hun¬ 
dred miles away. Today, of course, such news wo 
get to all parts of the country in about as many sec¬ 
onds. We must remember that there were no rai roa s, 
no automobiles, no paved roads, no telegraph lines, a 


no telephones in our country at that time. 

In some parts of the new nation, both in the towns 
and in the country, the people lived in com orta 
homes and had plenty. In some places were fine arms 
even in that early day. Some of the best farms were m 
Pennsylvania. They were owned by peop e w 0 
come from Germany. Their homes were often hufit o 
stone. On the farms were large barns with high doom 
through which loaded wagons could be driven. 

A traveler from South America who visited Boston 
and other parts of New England about that tune no¬ 
ticed that many of the people were well educated. 
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wrote about his visit to Harvard College and to the 
homes of artists and writers. The people of the villages 
and farms that he met worked hard and saved. He said 
they were “a thousand times happier than the people of 
Mexico and South America.” 

In the South rich plantations were to be found. 
Farther up in the mountain valleys were small farms 
where people from Scotland and Germany had settled. 
Baltimore, Maryland, was one of the larger towns. 
Charleston, South Carolina, was a busy place. Many 
rich planters spent the winter months in this gay city. 

A little less than four million people lived in all the 
thirteen states when Washington became President. 
The state of New Jersey today has more people than 
lived in all the states in 1789. New York has three times 
as many people and Texas more than one and a half 
times as many as made up the whole nation at that time. 

Choose six phrases that tell about our country at the 
tune George IV ashington was made President. 

1. much land covered with trees 

2. many large cities 

3. few good roads 

4. long bridges over the rivers 

5. flatboats on the rivers 

6. steamboats on the ocean 

7. good farms in Pennsylvania 

8. rich plantations in the South 

9. nearly four million people 

10. railroads in the cities 
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“First in Peace” 


You know that the United States became a nation 
after the War for Independence. Who should be chosen 
as the first President of the nation? There was no doubt 
in the minds of the people about this. They felt that 
George Washington, the wise and able leader in the 
war, was the best man in the nation for this office. 

Washington at Mount Vernon. George Washington 
did not wish to be President. He had given the best 
years of his life to help his country. Only once during 
the years of the Revolutionary War did Washington 
visit his home, Mount Vernon, in Virginia. He loved 
this beautiful place overlooking the Potomac (po-to- 
mdk) River. Now he wanted to stay there to look after 
bis plantation. He wanted to make his farm still better. 

Washington’s many friends gave him gifts of all 
kinds. His library was full of books received from all 
over the world. The governor of New York sent him 
trees and ivy plants. Henry Lee of Virginia sent chest 
nut trees. From General Lincoln in New England 
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came pine and fir trees. From a French nobleman he 
received grape vines, and his friend Lafayette (la-fa- 

yet ') sent beautiful game birds for his fields. Another 
friend gave him deer for his woods. 

Washington planted his gardens with flowering plants 
and trees lilacs and roses, orange and cherry trees. 
Around the house he placed flowering shrubs and wild 
thorn and crab apple trees. These and many other 
plants made the grounds of Mount Vernon a real flower 
& arden. Washington loved to ride in the morning over 
his broad acres to look after every piece of work which 
was going on. All the people who worked.and lived on 
his farm came to him for advice and help. 

Washington’s duties as President. Washington must 
now leave his beloved Mount Vernon and turn to the 
cares and worries which he knew would come to him as 
President of the nation. With a sad heart he set out on 
\ e ^ 0Urney ^ ew York, which was then our capital 
roac ^ s were bad and the journey was long; 

ashmgton was several weeks on the way. He must 
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have felt well paid for the sacrifices he was making, for 
all along the way the people came out to greet him and 
to hold celebrations in his honor. 

On April 30, 1789, George Washington became the 
first President of the United States. One of his first tasks 
was to select the men who were to help him in his work 
as President. 

Is It True? 

1. Washington wanted to be President 

2. Washington was a wise and able leader in the war. 

3. Mount Vernon is in the state of Maryland. 

4. Mount Vernon is on the Potomac River. 

5. It took seven days to go to New York from Mount 
Vernon. 

6. Washington’s friends gave him many gifts. 

7. Philadelphia was then our national capital. 

One op Washington’s Helpers 

Alexander H amil ton, the college boy. When he was a 
boy of fifteen, Alexander Hamilton left his home on one 
of the islands of the West Indies, and went to live in 
New York. Soon he became a student in what was then 
called King’s College. He worked hard at his studies. 
The young student often listened to the hot arguments 
going on about the rights of the colonists. One night he 
went to a meeting where speeches were being made. No 
one invited him to speak, but he went forward to the 
platform and made a speech anyway. The people who 
heard him were surprised to think that so young a boy 
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could, make such a good speech. He showed them a 
already he was a good American patriot. 

When the war to free the colonies from ng an 
began, Alexander became a soldier. He helped his gen¬ 
eral, George Washington, to take care of the othei 
soldiers. Whatever he did he did well, and Washing on 

was pleased with his young helper. 

Getting the new government started. Alexan er 

Hamilton did not like the way things were going m 
America when our country first became a ree n 
He thought the government should be able to ma e 
laws about taxes and trade that all would obey. He was 
glad to go to Philadelphia to help make the Constitut 
we have today. He knew, too, that his old fnend George 
Washington, was just the man to elect as e 
President. He was certain that better times wo c 
to his adopted country with the new Constitution, 

with George Washington as President. 

One of the tot things the President did was to name 
Alexander Hamilton Secretary of the Trc “ ary . 
new secretary went to work to make plans for ta^ 

the people so that debts could be paid an e • 

of the government could be met. Often the p»ple *d 
not like Hamilton’s plans. But near* all the plamTver 
carried out. The new nation soon began to.bert i 
Good times came, and the people begat.to.lie th 
new government. It has often been said that the p 
of Hamilton saved the young nation rom rum. 
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From the list below choose three main ideas in this story. 

1. In college Hamilton was a young patriot. 

2. Hamilton helped to make the Constitution of our 

3. Hamilton did good work as Secretary of the Treasury. 

4. Hamilton came from the West Indies. 

The Beginnings of Our Capital Cm 
You have just learned that New York was the capital 
I our new nation when George Washington was made 
’resident in 1789. But it was the capital for o 3 a _ 
ime. The men who came from the Sout o wor 









Congress thought the capital city should be farther 
south than New York. At last it was agreed that Phila¬ 
delphia should be the capital for ten years. George 
Washington was asked to find a place for a lasting capi¬ 
tal still farther to the south. He selected a piece of 
ground on the Potomac River, not very far from his 
home at Mount Vernon, but on the opposite side of the 
river. Here a large area was marked out and given its 
present name, the District of Columbia. 

Washington often traveled from Philadelphia to the 
ground where the capital city, Washington, was to be 
built. An engineer helped him in laying out some of the 
principal streets of the city-that-was-to-be. The ground 
was rough, much of it was swamp land, and a great deal 
of work was necessary before the first government 
buildings could be begun. In the year 1800 some of the 
buildings were nearly finished, so Congress and the 
President moved to Washington and went on with their 
work. But this President was not George Washington. 
It was John Adams, our second President. Two years 
after leaving office George Washington had died in 1799 
at his Mount Vernon home. 

1. Vhy do you suppose some of the men in Congress 
wanted our capital to be farther south than either New 
York or Philadelphia? 

2. Washington served for two terms as President. When 
did his work as President begin, and when did it end? 

3. Our capital is not in any state. Where is it? 
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The New Nation and Its Neighbors 
While Washington was President, our country had 
trouble with several of the nations of Europe. Prance 
felt that the United States should help her in her w 
with England because France had helped theAmenca 
colonies in their war against England. But Was ng 
said that this country should have no part m e qu 
rels and wars between nations in Europe, or e 
young nation Washington’s opinion was s ^ e J y ’ 
but many people who lived in America at that tune 

did not agree with him. . , f . 

The English kept some of their soldiers in 

along the Great Lakes although they aagre 

up L for*. The proper* 

taken by Americans m the war. Our g 

agreed to to property back to ,ts ownerstot had 

not done so. This made d ”” h settled smne 

agreement, was made with England v 

points of the argument; others were » 

came up later to make trouble between the two co 

^mt before Washington ended his term “ 
he wrote a last message to the American peop ■ 

cans to work for the good QUa rrels between 

wanted his country to keep out of th q 

other nations. 
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I. George Washington 

On another paper write the numbers 1-12. After each 
number write the word or words that belong in the blank 
of that number. 

George Washington called his great farm fl) . The farm 
lay on the banks of the River. He did not like to leave 

his farm to become _ ( §) . But he made the long journey to 

> which was then our _A?).to begin his new duties. 

As his Secretary of the Treasury Washington named (6) 

The new secretary made plans to _.(?) by getting the people 

to pay (8) . 

The new United States of George Washington’s time had 
some troubles with the two nations, (9) and (IQ) . Wash¬ 
ington gave a message to the people called the (H) (12) . 


II. New Words 


On y our paper write the numbers 1—8. After each number 
write the word which fits the sentence of that number. 


trail ferries 

treaties patriot 


flatboats plantations 

forts capital 


was the only road through the 


instead of bridges. 


1. The narrow _ 
woods. 

2. Travelers crossed streams on 

3. A-is one who loves his country. 

4. ashington, D. C., is the-of our country. 

5. Agreements made between countries are called_ 

6. The - along the lakes were held by English 

soldiers. 


7. The large farms of the South are called 

8. People floated down the rivers on __ 
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III. Things to Do 

From the list below choose an activity that you would lie 
to do. You may want to work alone or as a member of a 
group working on the same activity. Share the results oi 
your work with the other members of the class. 

1. Make a Washington booklet for your library table. 
Read other books that will help you. This outline may help. 


Washington as a Virginia boy 
The young surveyor 
The messenger to the French 
The leader of the soldiers 
The good farmer 
The wise President 


2. Plan a strip of pictures on a long piece of wrapping 
paper. Make pictures of the important events m the storj 
of our country. After reading each chapter m jour o ', 
decide on the best scenes to make for the frieze, as 
strip of pictures is called. 

3. Plan a notebook in which to keep a record of interest g 
things that you learn about in American history^ 1*7™ 
notebook draw a map of our country as it looked wh 
Washington was President. 












CHAPTER SEVENTEEN. GAINING NEW 
LANDS FOR THE NATION 
A New President and a New Capital 

Thomas Jefferson. Thomas Jefferson helpedl to make 

the country a great nation. ^ 

wrote what he thought were the three gr 

that he had done in his lifetime. These were thejT K 

of the Declaration of Independence, the p 

law in Virginia which gave everyone the ^ 

ship as he pleased, and the founding of the Umvers y 

As a boy Thomas Jefferson was strong 
He enjoyed outdoor sports such as horse ac ^ 

hunting. Much of his busy life was spent at his 

work on his farms *«* 

traveled about a great dea examined every 

the life of the people. It is said th ^ ^ ^ cou id 

useful tree and plant he saw, an friends in 

about them. He sent seeds and 

America and urged them ^^^^getables. He was 
cots, almonds, and other fr whatever 

never satisfied until he had ^ " he ^ 
came to his attention. All 

freely with others. people- He 

Jefferson did all he codd wd office . H e 

wanted them to be able to vote an 
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did not believe that the rich people should do all the 
ruling in the new United States. In the year 1800 the 
people elected him to the office of President. 

The new capital. Before Mr. Jefferson became Presi¬ 
dent, the capital had been moved from Philadelphia to 
the new city of Washington. Neither the house which 
was to be the home of the President nor the capitol 
building was yet finished. The city of Washington was 
much like a country village. The streets were not paved, 
and carriages of travelers often got stuck in the mud. It 
is said that people found it hard to make their way after 
dark through the streets in the dim light of the oil 
lamps. 

When the time came for the new President to be 
inaugurated (in-6'gu-ra-ted) or placed in office, Mr. 
Jefferson left his rooms and walked across the street to 
the Capitol. He entered the Senate Chamber and there 
took the oath of office to support the Constitution and 
faithfully to carry out the laws of the nation. The affair 
was very simple as President Jefferson did not like show 
or display. He did away at once with the grand weekly 

parties which Presidents Washington and Adams had 
held. 

President Jefferson at once cut down the expenses of 
the government as much as possible. He believed that 
only a small army and navy were needed and saw to it 
that very little money was used in building new ships. 
He wanted to pay the debts which the nation owed. 
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"inish these sentences. 

1. When he was a boy Thomas Jefferson enj > 

2. Jefferson’s home was called - 

3. He became President in the year 

4. He cut down the expenses oi 

5. He did not have weekly _ 

6. He spent little money on buildr „ 

7. Jefferson traveled in -• 

„ t nrI = uX A Territory 

The Purchase or th ^ ^ boundary line 

The Mississippi] fcver Jefter30I> became Fresi- 

t our country when T - t be Louisiana 

ent. To the west of the gr «■' TUstand stretched 

“'"fX «pi northwestward t 

he Rocky Mountains. 




. Near the mouth of Mississippi, both banks of the 
river belonged to Louisiana. The small strip of land on 
the east bank was known as the Isle of Orleans. On it 
was located the city of New Orleans (6r'le-anz). France, 
you see, owned both banks of the river near its mouth. 

Trade on the Mississippi. Our new settlers who lived 
in Kentucky and along the Ohio River shipped lumber 
and grain on boats down the Mississippi River to New 
Orleans and then on ships to the eastern states. There 
were also many things which the western settlers needed 
to buy from the people in the East. They needed ma¬ 
chinery for the mills that sawed their lumber and 
ground their grain, and tools for blacksmith shops. 
They needed cloth and many other things which they 
could not make for themselves. Nearly all these things 
had to be brought to the settlers up the Mississippi 

Hr xrjr 


.Napoleon Bonaparte (bo'nd-part) ruled France at 
t s time. He thought he would make a strong colony in 
uisiana. He sent word that the Americans could no 
onger have the free use of the Mississippi River for 
their trade. The western people did not like Napoleon’s 

P ans. They wanted our government to do something 
to keep the river open. 

President Jefferson felt that the best 

Thfs w u thC tr ° UHe WaS t0 buy the Isle ot Oceans. 
b TO ^. 8,T f r Mti “ ‘he ownership of the east 
anh and the right to use the river for trade. At first 
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Napoleon refused to sell. Then he suddenly changed his 
mind and offered to sell all of Louisiana Territory, n a 
short time a bargain was made. The price was x 
$15,000,000. After the papers had been signe , _ ■ 
Livingston, our minister to France, arose an , s a n 
hands all around, remarked, “We have lived long, but 
this is the noblest act of our lives.” Was tins no r - 
Without the land west of the Mississippi River, from 
which many states have been made, would our country 
have grown into the strong nation which it has becom . 

Make a list of the things the western settlers had for sale 
and a list of the things they had to buy. 

Across New Lands with the Bird Woman 

If you were to visit one of the city parks of Por ^ la ^ 
Oregon, you would find there the statue <* a y**g 
Indian woman, Sacajawea (sa-ka-ja-wa a), w 
Bird Woman. The city wished to honor her became she 
had, long, long ago, helped so much m a very difficult 

and important task. T/misi- 

You have read how that land known as the Lomn 

ana Purchase came to be added to our 

before the purchase had been ma e, resi 

had wanted to send out a party of men to explore^ 

country. Now he was anxious t/J Tl f t 

about this new land which had become a of ffie 
United States. He wanted to leam * 
tribes that lived there. He wanted to find out about 
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plants and trees and animals to be found on the great 
plains and in the mountains far to the westward. More 
than anything else he wished to find a route all the way 
across to the Pacific Ocean. To lead the band of explor¬ 
ers, Mr. Jefferson chose his young friend Meriwether 
Lewis and a brave, careful officer named Captain 
William Clark. 

Up the Missouri River. On May 14, 1804, the little 
party started out from St. Louis. Making their way up 
the Missouri in boats, the explorers stopped from time 
to tune to hold councils with the Indians. Many articles 
were taken along to be used as presents to the Indian 
chiefs. Knives, hatchets, beads, mirrors, and gay cloth¬ 
ing delighted the hearts of the simple red men. 

All the long summer the explorers paddled and poled 
their boats up the great river. Late in the fall they 
arrived at a place near where Mandan (Man'dan), 
North Dakota, now stands. It was decided to spend the 
winter with the Mandan Indians. Cabins somewhat like 
those of the Indians were built, and the men went into 
winter quarters. 

The Bird Woman. One day a young Indian woman 
only sixteen years of age came into the camp. With her 
was her husband, a hunter and fur trader, whose name 
was Charboneau (shar-bSn-no'). This trader, who was 
of French and Indian blood, could speak English as well 
as several Indian languages. 

Captain Lewis saw at once that Charboneau could be 
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of great help in talking with the Indians whom they 
would meet. So the trader, who could speak t e a 
guage of the Indians, was hired to go with the pa y. 
The captains did not realize at first that the young 
Indian woman would prove to be of greater va ue on 
journey than her husband. The Bird Woman as a clnld 
had been taken from her far-away home eyon 
mountains and had been treated as one o 
tribe by the Minitaree (mi-ni-ta-re') Indians, w o 
neighbors of the Mandans. Charboneau had bought her 
from the Minitarees and had made her his wi e.^ 

When spring came and it was time again to s ar 
the journey, the Bird Woman went with the explore^ 
The party kept on up the Missouri River until t 

mountains were reached. Here the erp orer ^ . , 
leave their boats and travel forward on foot. The B 
Woman carried her young baby on er t 

marched right along with the men. S e - ^ 

somewhere beyond the mountains were her 
and her people. In these valleys her 
to hunt. Through these passes in the moun 
of her tribe had come out on the plains to hunt 

“two captains came to look to theBinl Wcarnn 

for holp in finding the trails ^^^had 
Sometimes she was not quite sure 

been a long time since she tad ^"n’^od 
trails and passes were hard o 
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was almost gone, Lewis and Clark found some Indians 
who lived in the mount ains 

A few days later, Sacajawea was overjoyed to find her 
brother, who was now a chief of this tribe of mountain 
Indians. At first he did not trust the white men, but the 
Bird Woman made him believe in their friendly feeling. 
She told her brother that the white men had been kind 
to her and got him to bring food and horses so that they 
might continue their journey. 

The young chief sent some of his braves to guide 
Lewis and Clark through the mountain passes until at 
last they reached the'streams which flow westward into 
the Clearwater River. In boats that the Indians gave 
them they continued on their journey until they came 
to where the Clearwater joins the Snake River. 

A city has been built on each side of the Snake River 
at this point. These towns were named after the 
leaders of this party—Lewiston, Idaho, and Clarkston, 
Washington. 

Down the Columbia River to the ocean. Lewis and 
Clark and their men made their way down the Snake 
River and the Columbia River to the Pacific Ocean. 
Here at the mouth of the great river a camp was made. 

The explorers were glad to rest there during the winter 
months. 

Captain Lewis kept a careful account of everything 
e saw and learned on the journey across the plains and 
through the mountains. The two leaders made maps of 
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the country and described the life of the ma "^ 
tribes that they had visited. In these acco^they 
spoke words of highest praise for the brave B 
an. Not only did she help them to find the wayand te 

make friends with the Indians, but y er 
courage and patience she helped the whole party te 
overcome the hardships of the long journey. 

From the phrases below choose those that best descn e 
+.Ko T^i-rrl Warn a,n. 


a young Indian woman 
a good guide 
a friend of the explorers 
a person of great courage 


a patient person 
a French girl 
a helpful person 
a good fighter 


I About Thomas Jeffbbson 

‘ . . the numbers of the sentences 

Copy on a piece of paper tne 

that are true about Jefferson. 

1. He was our third President. 

2. As a boy he was weak and ® ^ ^ religioI1 

3. He believed that people 

tSey wanted. showv carriages. 

4. He liked great ^ him. 

5. He was interested m the = great deal 

6. He wanted the government to sfsnd 

of money. , a ereat, strong army. 

7. He wanted the country to g tte right to vote. 

8. He thought poor men should hare th 
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II. Matching 


Write numbers 1-8 on your paper. After each number 
write the correct letter. (The first one will be 1-b.) 


1. Monticello 

2. Rocky Mountains 

3. Napoleon 

4. Louisiana Territory 

5. Sacajawea 

6. Portland 

7. Columbia River 

8. St. Louis 


a. Crossed by Lewis and Clark 

b. The home of a President 

e. Followed by Lewis and Clark 
to the Pacific Ocean 

d. Guide for some explorers 

e. The land bought by President 
Jefferson 

f. A town on the Mississippi River 

g. A man who sold a great piece 
of land 

h. Where a statue of the Bird 
Woman stands 


III. Things to Do 


1. On an outline map of the United States color the 
Louisiana Purchase red. 

2. Make a picture map to show the route followed by 
Lewis and Clark on their journey. 


a. Show the party leaving St. Louis. 

b. Show boats on the Missouri. 


c. Show members of the party trading with Indians 
along the bank of the river. 

d. Show the cabins that were built near Mandan, 
North Dakota. 


e. Show the Bird Woman leading the party over the 

mountains. 


Read the story carefully to find other pictures. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN. A NEW WAR 

FOR INDEPENDENCE 

The young American nation grew the 

early years. The new farms m ® ^ wheat an d 

Allegheny (aV Aga-ni) Moun am rice and 

livestock; the plantations 1 ^ England Our 

cotton; fish and lumber came ^ ^ ^ world, 

ships carried these products o a of the 

Trade with other nations was the chief 

people’s wealth. d times d id not 

England and France at • j] aC h nation 

last. France and England were s n with 

w to injure the 

other nations. Our mexetaut tap Engtad . 

to France were seized b} tQ ttempte d to enter 

Napoleon then said that 1 would ta ke them. 

the ports of England, the 
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Impressment. American sailors were taken off our 
ships and forced to serve on the British ships. There was 
some excuse for this, as many British sailors had deserted 
the British navy to serve on the American merchant 
ships where wages were high. In taking off these deserters 
the British officers sometimes took American sailors 
as well. This was called “impressment” (im-preshnent). 

The embargo. What was to be done? Our government 
tried to have England and France agree to leave our 
hips alone, but with no success. In 1807 President 
-efferson had Congress pass the Embargo (em-bar'go) 
Act, which forbade our ships to leave harbor. President 
Jefferson thought England could not get along without 
our products and would have to let our ships sail freely. 
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But the embargo hurt our people much 
did the English. Soon our ships lay ldle '^ ^ 

and thousands of tons of products lay ^hngm w ^ 
houses. Our merchants became very Mlgr -’j 
they would rather run the risk of having 
seised at sea than to have the ships rot at the docks. 
Soon the Embargo Act was canceled, or rep 
Choose the right word from the list for each sen 
impressment embargo repealed cargo 

1 The is the load of goods on a ship. 

l. ine ■ , - American, sailors to serve 

2 _was a way of forcing Ameiu^ 

on the ships of another country. 

3. The _made it impossible for us to ship gooo 

England. +kat we could again 

4. The Embargo Act was-so 

trade with England. ^ 

The nation at war. About 

son’s term of office came to an e , p reside]Q t Madi- 
another ‘Virginian, became resi e ' and England 

son tried to settle the quarrels with Fra 

peacefully, but he failed. . a spirited young 

At this time there was m • » ^ He tboug ht 

man from Kentucky name insults from the 

that our country had sufiere t00 _“ ra i se an army, 

British. He believed that we shord^nd take that 
march into ^^Junder Clay’s influence 
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Our country was not prepared for war. The army was 
small, and there were only fifteen ships in our navy, 
while the British fleet numbered more than a thousand 
ships. 

This war was called the War of 1812 because it began 
in that year. It was soon found that our soldiers could 
not march into Canada as easily as Clay had supposed. 
When they tried to do so, they were beaten time and 
again. But our ships won a number of battles at sea and 
did great damage to English merchant ships. 

We cannot give a full account of the war in this little 
book. The following stories will help you picture some 
of the interesting events. 

Old Ironsides.” A few years ago the school children 
all over our land were asked to give money to repair an 
old ship which lay neglected in one of our navy yards. 
A large sum of money was raised and the old war vessel, 
the Constitution,” was made to look much as it did 
when it sailed the seas over one hundred years ago. 

If you visit the city of Boston you will be interested 
in going down to the navy yard to see this old ship, 
which is anchored there. She has been affectionately 
renamed “Old Ironsides” in honor of the victories which 
she won. You will find the ship rigged out just as she 
was long years ago. The great masts which carried the 
immense sails tower up toward the sky. The short old- 
fashioned cannon seem to peer out through the win¬ 
dows or portholes. As you stand on deck, perhaps you 
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can imagine yourself at sea with shot and shell from 

enemy guns flying overhead. 

We had few warships in the War of 1812 and were no 
match for the strong British navy. So it was that our 
ships went out singly or two together to destroy 
English trading ships wherever they could be foun . 
When a squadron (skwod'run), or group of ships, was 
met, it was up sail and away with all speed. But it there 
was only one enemy ship, the American vessel would 
often give battle. The “Constitution” defeated a num¬ 
ber of British ships in the course of the war and became 


the pride of the American people. 

With Captain Perry on Lake Erie. The enean 
armies in the War of 1812 found that they could no 
march into Canada. Soon it began to look as if the 
British armies might move into our country an pe 
haps win back what was known as the ^orthw 
Territory. This territory had been won for e 
States by George Rogers Clark during e ^ 
Independence. Now if the British so ers ^ 

this rich land away from the Amencansan 
Canada, it would be a great victory for the E g • 
The British had a fleet on Lake Ene an ^ 

ning to move soldiers across mto t e m Q 
How could they be stopped? Young ^ 

Perry was given this task, and what a task it , 

had neither ships nor sailors. ,, +; m bei 

He set to work at once to build stops from the tunbe, 
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ur country was not prepared for war. The army was 
^all and there were only fifteen ships in our navy, 

ships 16 Bmi, ' h fleet numbered more than a thousand 

This war was called the War of 1812 because it began 
m that year. It was soon found that our soldiers could 
not march into Canada as easily as Clay had supposed. 
When Urey tned to do so, they were beaten time and 
again. But our ships won a number of battles at sea and 
did great damage to English merchant ships. 

), e T"'f ,f lVe a acc °unt of the war in this little 
book. The following stories will help you picture some 
ox the interesting events. 

all'lv ld •” A few years ago the school children 

om' * ^ *«> repair an 

old ship which lay neglected in one of our navy yards. 

the ”co^'t° f i m0 “ y ™ raiSed and tl,e old war vessel, 

wtn it ™TTT ™ *“ de t0 l00k ”-h - « 

sailed the seas over one hundred years ago. 

in JiT I" tf ,‘ e T ° f B ° Ston you W,U be interested 

whTch ^ anT ^ yard 40 see tbis old sbi P. 
ren^M'-O H ? ^ ^ haS be “ affectionately 

“ 2 z f “ honor ° f which 

was long ye“ t “‘^t ** “ 

immense sails toL up^~ e “ 

fashioned cannon seem to peer o„t rt, , T 

dows or portholes. As you aLd^d^” 8 \ ™‘ 

~ stancl 011 deck, perhaps you 
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can imagine yourself at sea with shot and shell from 

enemy guns flying overhead. 

We had few warships in the War of 1812 and were no 
match for the strong British navy. So it was that our 
ships went out singly or two together to destroy the 
English trading ships wherever they could be found. 
When a squadron (skwod'rifci), or group of ships, was 
met, it was up sail and away with all speed. But if there 
was only one enemy ship, the American vessel would 
often give battle. The “Constitution defeated a num 
ber of British ships in the course of the war and became 


the pride of the American people. 

With Captain Perry on Lake Erie. The American 
armies in the War of 1812 found that they could not 
march into Canada. Soon it began to look as if the 
British armies might move into our country and per 
haps win back what was known as the Northwest 
Territory. This territory had been won for the United 
States by George Rogers Clark during the War tor 
Independence. Now if the British soldiers could take 
this rich land away from the Americans and add it 
Canada, it would be a great victory for the Enghs . 

The British had a fleet on Lake Erie and were plan- 
ning to move soldiers across into the United ^a-e 
How could they be stopped? Young Captain ^er 

Perry was given this task, and what a task it was, or e 

had neither ships nor sailors. , 

He set to work at once to build ships from t e am er 
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Which Stood on the shores of the lake. He cut down the 
ees an sawed the logs into lumber for his ships. Then 
e taught the backwoodsmen how to sail his roughly- 

the B JtTsh ^ m ° nthS ° f t0U ^ WaS ready t0 fight 

1 ' Perr ^' put out into Lake Erie in September, 

tain T 6 named his flagshi P the “Lawrence” after Cap- 
^ Wnee, the brave commander who had lost Ins 

H ™‘ h ‘ he Brifel1 - °“ a *« *»** tom 
the masthead warn these words, -Don’t @ve up the 

After T TT he dyIDg WOrds of Ca P tain Lawrence, 
flef and" * sMpS ddeated British 

enemy andT ° f E *' “ Wa ha ™ ™t 

Ge™L H»r 7 3 ? 0UIS ’” Wr ° te Captain *> 

Sn ^ S^ S ° n Sfter * he battle - *■> victory 

S „rT ™ ^ *° ° roSS ** ^ ™y -to 

p u "T £ T ^ Battk ° f Thames This 
back the Northwest Terttc^ ^ ™ 

goi^ h on^Brirf ed fT*” W “ le the war ™ 

’ * Sent shi P s oarrying soldiers to take 
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Washington, our capital city. The soldiers landed on the 
shore of Chesapeake (ches'd-pek) Bay and marched to 
Washington. This alarmed President and Mrs. Madi¬ 
son, who, in fear of being captured, at once left the city, 
taking with them whatever of value they could. 

The Capitol and the White House were burned by the 
British soldiers, and many priceless records were de¬ 
stroyed. After this victory the British army went on to 
Baltimore, but was driven back and gave up the attack. 

During the fighting at Baltimore a young American, 
Francis Scott Key, was held on one of the British ships. 
All through the night he could hear the roaring sound of 
the cannon as they fired on the city. In the dim light of 
the early morning he could see the American flag still 
flying over Fort McHenry, which guarded the city. He 
was so stirred by the sight that he wrote the beautiful 
poem that has ever since lived in our national anthem, 
or song, “The Star-Spangled Banner”: 

’Tis the. star-spangled banner; 

0 long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free 
And the home of the brave! 

Andrew Jackson and his soldiers at New Orleans. 
As a boy Andrew Jackson learned to dislike British sol¬ 
diers. His two brothers lost their lives in the ar for 
Independence, and his mother died while nursing Amer¬ 
ican soldiers who were sick in one of the British prison 
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naps. Andrew, himself, though only a boy, was held 
or a time in one of these prison camps. 

When he grew up, Andrew left his old home in North 
Carolina and went west to the new Tennessee (ten-e-se') 
erntory. He was a bold, fearless young man and soon 
eeame a leader among the westerners. When the 
Indians made trouble, as they often did, Jackson led the 
se ers against them. Like many other men of the 
wilderness, he came to fear and hate the Indians, 
ndrew Jackson was a man who loved his frierids and 
ated his enemies. He never got over his feeling toward 
e British and the Indians. He was loyal to his friends 
an o his country and was ready at all times to fight 
for what he thought was right. 

* cJ^T ^ ^ th England came U P again, Jackson 
agreed with Henry Clay that something should be done 

to keep England from interfering with American rights. 

that ^h° P R v ^ 6 WeSt W6re angiy ’ for lt was sus P e °ted 
• v J 11S W6re Supplyin S the Indians with guns 

that Tb v t° fight agaiUSt the settlers - was learned 
at a British army was being sent to take New Orleans 

told A^° U il f ^ MsS1SSippi River - 0ur government 

SZT the fighting men of the 

little 

had been hi ° rleans '. The ™ below the city 

across th. ° C ' ; a ” xl thc British soldiers had to march 
across the swampy land to attack the city. 
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General Jackson’s men must be defeated before the 
city could be taken. This did not seem to be a difficult 
task for the well-trained British soldiers, v ho outnum 
bered the Americans. But the Americans could shoot 
very straight with their rifles. Each time the Britis 
soldiers advanced, they were driven back. They cou 
not drive away Jackson’s army, and so they co no 
capture New Orleans. 

As the news of his victory reached our people, An¬ 
drew Jackson became a popular hero. You will learn 
later stories how the people elected this famous so 
to be President of the United States. 


I. A Matching Game 

Write the numbers 1-9 on a piece of paper. After 
number write the letter that belongs with the sentence 
tells about the man named. (The first one mil be 1-t.) 


1. Captain Lawrence 

2. Andrew Jackson 

3. Francis Scott Key 

4. Henry Clay 

5. Oliver H. Perry 

6. James Madison 

7. Thomas Jefferson 


a. He wrote a famous song. 

b. He tried to keep his country 
out of war. 

e This soldier became President . 

d. He had a law passed ordering 
our ships to stay at home. 

e. He built some ships and won a 
battle. 

f. His last words became a battle 
cry. 

g. His words stirred bis eountn 
to begin a war. 
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II. Because 

wrltelett™ 1 ! 6 7 ” I' 3 0n 7 ° Ur paper ‘ After tbe ™ben 

ers ound m front of the correct endings. 

1. The Embargo Act was a. she had defeated many 


repealed because 

2. “Old Ironsides” was 

restored because 

3. The British could not 

take New Orleans 
because 


British ships in the war of 
1812. 

b. it hurt the trade of the 
United States. 

c. Andrew Jackson and his 
men always drove them 
back. 


III. Where? 

after JXTT ““ numbera ° f the Options, and 
to that question. to show the answer 

2 h ? e S0Uthem “P ot ^ America? 

3 h S ‘ ie 0olnmbla R ™r in the Oregon country? 

3- Is Oregon m the Southwest? 

4. Is "Old Ironsides” at Boston? 

6 l! tterZ il , the “° rthCm Part ° f <=" country? 

7 Is K Ba 7 near Washington, D. C.? 

s' W the kT a tV he m ° U ‘ h ° f the Mississippi? 
ZZ 7 M ° mtafaS tha part of 

IV. Things to Do 

Besideetehname°of U a etS T Shipped t0 England ^ 1800. 

from which it came! ? ^ the Part of our country 

a map trace Captain Gray’s voyage to the Columbia. 
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VII. NEW HOMES AND NEW WAYS 
OF LIVING 

CHAPTER NINETEEN. ACROSS THE 
MOUNTAINS 

A Trip on a Flatboat 

The new United States had in it thousands of acres of 
rich land where no farm crops had ever been grown. 
Most of these wild lands lay to the west of the Appa¬ 
lachian Mountains. When people in the older parts of 
the country heard about the richness of the western 
soil, many of them wanted to move west and make 
their homes there. When they heard that the govern¬ 
ment had divided the new land and was ready to sell it 
at a low price, they were still more eager to move. 

The journey to the west was sure to be long and tire¬ 
some and dangerous. But the last part of the journey 
was easier than the first. This was because big rivers 
like the Ohio flowed right out across the lands where the 
people wanted to begin their new farms. When the 
people reached one of these rivers on the way to their 
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new homes, they built boats and continued on their 
journey floating down the river. 

What the flatboats were like. If we could have 
stepped aboard one of the old flatboats, we should have 
tound that they were really great rafts. Often a small 
cabin stood on the raft, and here the family lived while 
e down-river journey was being made. On the raft, 
a so, we should have seen a spinning wheel, trunks, 
eather beds, bags of corn and wheat, plows, and yokes 
for the oxen. Penned here and there on its deck there 
were pig S) cows, and oxen. Perhaps we should have 

ea f r^? S c ^ uclcin S and ducks quacking in their small 
era es. The farmers and their families took with them 

on e flatboat voyage almost everything they would 
b.6gq in the new home. 

Floating down the river. Sometimes the people had 
exciting times as they floated downstream on their 
c umsy boats. An English traveler tells us about his 

Z7 v a fl i tboat 801116 of the thi ^ he ***** 

about make it clear that a flatboat voyage gave trav¬ 
elers plenty of thrills: S 

possibl^to 11 ^/ 0 ^ 6 ^ f f r bef ° re We fomid that lt was im - 
possible to manage our clumsy vessel with our few hands. 
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We were almost at the mercy of the current, which seemed 
to increase in rapidity every minute. But we kept in the mid¬ 
dle of the stream until the wind sprang up and drove us onto 
the south bank of the river, where there was a great cracking 
and breaking of limbs from the trees, snapping, screaming 
and shouting. 

As fast as we cleared ourselves of one tree, the current bore 
us down upon another, and as soon as we were clear above 
water, we were entangled below. But what was worse than all, 
a snag had struck and unshipped our rudder, and we went 
floating away without it. .. . One of our men climbed ashore 
on the branches of an oak to rescue it. He did so, but down he 
and the rudder came together—his only hope being that we 
could catch him as he and the rudder went drifting by. e 
did, and in an hour’s time the rudder was again in place, 
and we were off. 

From the list choose three main ideas in the story. 

1. Many people wanted to cross the Appalachian Moun¬ 
tains and buy some of the new rich farm lands. 

2. The flatboat was one of the best ways to reach the 
new lands. 

3. A flatboat is large. 

4. Journeys on a flatboat were often exciting. 

Auguste Chouteau, the Boy Pioneer 

Not many boys have had the chance to start a towm 
which grew into a great city. But the boy in this story, 
Auguste Chouteau (o'gust shoo-toO, helped to start a 
town which has grown into one of the great cities of oui 
country. Auguste lived with Ms widowed mother in 
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WhenTi t0 ™ of New °*“- 

fur T r “ “ arried Herre LacIede (la-kled'), » 

sissiDDi Hi * d' 111 ''’' SOt ready to more far U P the Mis¬ 
place to t T ■ ', ei ' re L “ lede wanted to find a good 
P ace to trade with the Indians for furs. 

bottom^olrTh 116 biS t er ^ “ grea * ^ 

work verv h.,u i who made 4116 journey had to 

with their ] °, PUSh tb<3 b ° ats Up agaiust the ““-rent 
* “ "! ^ S ° metimes they ™* ashore and 
sW 1 f a ‘° ng by means ° f tas. It was a long, 

tad ! * 6 ’ AUgUSt6 Choutea “. twelve years old 
last atT Tf ° f * ““e “ d ex eiting. A 

-!ian::; f x':r tbet r erej6to 

This wiK in u o e a ^ ew French people lived. 

far toward the weir 6 Am6nCan Settlers had moved so 

River, and Pierre Lacfd ^ ° f ^ Mississip P i 
west of it So hp + i ^ 6 ^ arded f° carry on his trade 

and we!uo k t f ^ "’ ith h “ “ a -nil boat 
trading post. At la T * g °° d PiaCe at *o start a 

bank of the river V °! ' a '^: b * gb ground on the west 
him.Hemade m!!l 6 ! 6 f ° Und a pIaoe that ™ited 
he and AugusteT ! !“ ^ * reeS ^ his “d then 

go “» startad m boats to 

o- of the p bo c a e ,;^x c 7 r to be built - Id 

was in charge of the men“ He told !f‘ he b ° y 

- ile told them where to draw 
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up their boats. He showed them the marks on the trees 
an set them to work cutting down trees. The trees 
were cut into logs, and the logs set up on end, close 
oge er, to make the walls of a building. There Pierre 
ac ede was to carry on his trade with the Indians. 

ter a few months Pierre Laclede’s family moved to 
e nev place. Then other families came. New houses 
were uilt, and soon there were so many that three 
s ree s were laid out. Then soldiers came and built a 
or . rom the very first the little new town had a name. 

was named St. Louis. The town that was begun by 
a we ve-year-old boy kept growing until at last it 
became the great St. Louis of today. 

ge^hy bo! 011 ™ 5 “ d St ^ 0n * “ aP » 

tradfag'^sT ^ L °" iS * g °° d Ph0e at whioh to start “ 

fur maArttodl 1 '’"" “ the U “ ited States is the llr « e!jS 

from the’ Ur , , raaP do ”' 0li a great river coming down 
name of ‘° "» “W-wir What is the 

to do te tmder * US rfTer tad 

Another “Mayflower” 

thatbCghtT^^ ^ “ Ma ^°wer,” the ship 
brought the Pilgrims to Plymouth? This storv is 

about another-Mayflower” This*7 

sail across the ocean Tt fl ' 7 Mayflower ” did not 

floated on the swift current of 
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the Ohio River. But the people on board might be called 
Pilgrim Fathers, too. ,, 

General Rufus Putnam (roof'ws put'ndm) ha e 

soldier under Washington in the war that made en 
free. Around him he had many neighbors w o a a 
been soldiers in the war. When they heardabout.the 
rich lands west of the Appalachian Mountains, t y 
decided to form a company, go to the west, an s 

new town. , , .1 _ 

Soon a band of men started to go to the 
company had received from the government. At tost 
they followed a rough, muddy road that led them‘ 
Connecticut, New York, and Pennsylvania^At tad 
they came to a stream that flowed into t e 10 
Here they cut down trees, squared some o e g , 
cut others into boards and planks. By «»» »*«£* 
spikes and long wooden pins they ^ asl j eoe . ^ 

together to make the frame of a ^ **>■?*?** 
covered the frame with the planks and 1soar* and made 

all the cracks tight with pitch from the K»’The 

boat was large and Riflus 

men and their supphes down the s 

Putnam named the new boat the 1 j^ e river . The 

Away went the the stream, 

men carefully watched the woo but none came. 

They feared an attack from the I , boat 

.After many days and ^^^ trees , the 
off sandbars and away from tn. 
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men saw, far ahead of them, an American flag waving 
rom a tall flagstaff. They were happy, for they knew 
&b just under that flag was Fort Harmar. 

Soon the log foit came into view. Opposite the fort, 
on the bank of the Muskingum (mus-king'gum) River, 
us Putnam and his men began building their new 
town. They named it Marietta (mar-i-et'd) in honor of 
the Queen of France. Marietta is the oldest town begun 
y Americans west of the mountains and north of the 

w '"I ,^ Ver ‘ ^ was started the year before George 
Washington became our first President. 



Wheat and Cotton Fields in Place of Forests 

When the farmers got to their new western lands, one 

f -y Tr ln ^ was huild houses for their 

ami es. ten, at first, the houses were made of logs. 
Sometimes the logs from the flatboats were used. 

burned°tbT the l * he Settlerscut do ™ the trees, 

tamed the t rush and ^ top$j md ptoted ^ 

among the stumps where the trees had stood. After a 
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time they raised wheat on the land where ‘*; e “ 

been. Mdls were built on the rivers to armd the vheat 

“tinners put fences around their 
for the fences were ^y sphtting oln 

trees that had been cut dov . & fence ar0UJ1 d 

was a boy, he split enough ra 

one of his father’s fields. numbers of cattle, 

Each farmer was quite sure to ha 

sheep, and pigs on his tea. » ™ £ "a long 
wool and the ludes to mai' beef _ mutton, and 

way back to the eastern ci i s could be 

pork were likely to spoil long befoie the me 
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hauled on wagons to the places where it could be sold. 
So the flocks of sheep and the droves of pigs and cattle 
were often driven back across the mountains to market. 
The men, called drovers, had a hard task in keeping 

their livestock moving along the narrow mountain 
trails. 

. Far in the South > k such places as Alabama, Missis¬ 
sippi, and Louisiana, there were also rich lands. Settlers 
went from Virginia and North and South Carolina and 
Georgia to find homes on these new lands. Some of the 
settlers had small farms and carried on their work much 
as did the northern farmers we have just told about. 
But m the southern lands there were places where cot¬ 
ton could be grown. Men took their slaves and went to 
these lands and started cotton plantations. They built 
ne homes for themselves and many little cabins for 
their Negro workers. The planters did not do any hard 
work themselves, but rode about on horseback manag¬ 
ing their slaves. They sent many great bales of cotton 
out to market on steamboats that passed up and down 

. ^ roa< i western rivers. Some of the planters became 
rich m a few years. 


Choose the best ending for each sentence. 

L wi + fi f n h0USeS in the wes tern settlements were 
built of (logs, bricks, stone). 

2. The fences were built of (wire, bricks, rails). 

wer^nH ^ ° drove the cattle across the mountains 
were called (drivers, drovers, shepherds). 
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I. Missing Words 

Or another paper write the numbers 1 13. After each 
number write the word which belongs in the blank of that 
number. 

People wanted to move out west because the soil there 
w&s (l) 

Many”of them journeyed down the River in _JLs. 
On board they had not only their oxen, but such other farm 
animals as JiL, JsL, and On each of the boats 

there was a CT _ to steer with. . 

The men who floated down the river to begin t e town o 

Marietta named their largest boat the -XL. wa ^ 

leader of these men. He and many of the others had been 
soldiers in the J12L War, under their general, JHL. Marietta 
is the oldest American town Ji?L of the Appalachian Moun¬ 
tains and (13) of the Ohio River. 


II. Because 

Write the numbers 1-5 on a piece of paper After each 
number write a good ending for the sentence u ic 
number. 

1. Many people wanted to cross the Appalachians 
because . 

2. Auguste Chouteau traveled far up the Mississippi 

3. The last part of the journey to the ^est was often 

easier because-• . , * 

4. The western farmers often drove their c 
hogs back to eastern cities because ——• 

5. A joumey in a flatboat was often exciting becaus 
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III. Matching 

Write the numbers 1-3 on a piece of paper, 
number write the correct letter. 


After each 


1. Auguste Chouteau 

2. Mayflower 

3. General Rufus 
Putnam 


a. the man who settled Mari¬ 
etta, Ohio 

b. a boy pioneer who settled St. 
Louis 

c. the name Putnam gave his 
ship 


J-V. VViLEREr 


? n f piece paper wnte the numbers of the questions, 
and alter each number write “Yes” or “No.” 

1- Is the Ohio country east of the Appalachian Moun- 

tarns? 


2. Is St. Louis on the Mississippi River? 

3. Is Wisconsin east of Ohio? 

4. Is Alabama in the North? 

5. Is New Orleans on the Gulf of Mexico? 

• s Marietta, the early settlement, in New York? 


r . JLHiiNUb TO JJO 

buL^lr reaS ° nS Why the earl y settlers wanted to 
build new homes across the mountains. 

thinss flatboat ’ or raft - L °ad it with the 

tnmgs mentioned m the story. 



CHAPTER TWENTY. BETTER WAYS TO 
TRAVEL 

The Story op a Road 

How smoothly and quickly we may speed along over 
the solid roads we have today! These good roads lead on 
and on to every corner of our country. But it was not so 
very long ago when America had almost no good roads. 
This is the story of one of our first good roads. 

As you read in Chapter Nineteen, thousands of 
people in early times traveled over poor roads and down 
the rivers to new homes in the West. It took weeks and 
sometimes months to make the journey. After a while 
people saw that these far-away settlements must be 
linked to the older towns in the East by better roads. 
But money was scarce in the new western states, and 
the distances were long. Men like Henry Clay urged the 
national government to use money to build a road to 
the West. At last Congress voted money for the work. 

The road started from Cumberland, Maryland, on 
the Potomac River and was built westward to Wheeling, 
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now in West Virginia, on the Ohio River. It took several 
years to build the road between these two points, a 
distance of about one hundred forty miles. 

Let us see how this road was built. With little or no 
machinery such as we have today for road making, the 
building of the National Road, or Cumberland Road as 
it was also called, was a great task. The trees were cut 
away from a strip of land about sixty feet wide. In the 
middle of this strip a roadbed about twenty feet in 
width was cleared and leveled. The road was covered 
with crushed stone twelve to eighteen inches deep. 

. About this time John MacAdam, a Scotch engineer 
in England, worked out a plan for building good roads. 
He covered the surface of the road with a layer of finely 
crushed rock and built it to slope from the center out- 
ward so that the water would drain off. A heavy roller 



was run over the road to press it down into a smooth, 
firm surface. As the National Road was built farther to 
the westward, this way of finishing the surface was used. 
Some of our roads today are built on this same plan. 
We speak of them as “macadamized ” (mak-ad'dm-Ized) 
roads after the man who first used this method. 

As the years passed, the National Road was built 
farther and farther to the west. After a long time it 
reached Illinois. It was a long road for those times. 

Answer with one word. 

1. Who urged the government to use money to build 
a road to the West? 

2. What was the road called? 

3. Who was the Scotch engineer that worked out a 
plan for building good roads? 

4. From what place did the new road start? 

5. How far did the road finally extend? 



A Journey on the “National Pike” 

The National Road, or “National Pike” as it was 
sometimes called, was a great help to those who wanted 
to go to the western country. One traveler said, “Hun¬ 
dreds of families are seen migrating [or moving] to the 
west in peace and comfort. Travelers on foot, on horse¬ 
back, and in carriages may be seen on its paved sur¬ 
face.” Soon stagecoaches, carrying mail and passengers, 
began making regular trips over the road. 

Imagine yourself making a journey, long ago, over 
this famous road. The great lumbering coach pulls up at 
the urn, or hotel, to take on the passengers who are 
waiting for it. The driver hops down from his high seat 
and unhooks the panting horses which have brought 
the coach over Woodchuck Hill. You take a look inside 
and see the narrow cramped seats running crosswise of 
the coach and decide that you would rather ride in the 
open air on top. Finding these seats taken, you welcome 
the driver’s call, “Here, Bub, ride on the box with me,” 
and you climb up beside him. 

Yith the crack of the driver’s whip you are off, the 
fresh horses setting a sharp pace. The coach swings and 
sways on the great doubled straps which serve as 
springs. You thunder over a stone bridge which spans a 
stream and mount the steep hill beyond. A jingle of 
bells greets you, and a huge canvas-topped wagon looms 
up. The sound of steel-shod hoofs beats on your ears as 
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six powerful horses plod into view with a great Cones¬ 
toga (kSn-es-to'gd) wagon piled high with freight, 
bumping and grinding over ruts and stones. 

As your coach reaches the crest of a great ridge, there 
unfolds before your eyes mile after mile of woodland 
stretching away as far as the eye can see. By the road¬ 
side stands the log cabin home of a settler, a thin curl of 
smoke mounting upward in the still morning air from 
the stove pipe which sticks out through the roof. 

And so on through the long day your journey con¬ 
tinues. Three times stops are made for fresh horses so 
that the passengers may be hurried on their way. 
Perhaps some among them are important persons on 
their way to Washington, the national capital. In the 
afternoon you come to where the timber has been 
cleared away and see men and boys working in the 
fields. As dusk falls, you begin to wonder where you will 
pass the night. A gleam of light from the windows of a 
long, low house answers your unasked question. 

With jingle of harness and scrape of brakes your 
driver pulls up before the door. From a crossbar of iron 
swings the inn sign. As you climb stiffly down from the 
driver’s seat on the box, you read these words, “Enter¬ 
tainment here for man and beast.” The man who is 
hired by the inn to look after the horses unhooks the 
animals from the coach; and the inn keeper calls from 
he door, “How-dy-do, folks; step right in; supper’ll be 
n the table in a minute.” 
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Building and Proving the First Steamboat 

Better roads were all very well. Travelers could get 
about much more easily now that some of the roads 
were being improved. But how could the western set¬ 
tlers get their heavy products to market? The pork an 
beef and wheat from the farms in Ohio and Indiana 
were six or eight hundred miles from the people m 
Baltimore and Philadelphia who wanted to use them. 
This distance was much too great to haul heavy pro - 
ucts in a wagon. Droves of hogs and of cattle were 
driven all this distance, but that was a hard way o ge 


livestock to market. , 

There were the swift flowing rivers. Goods placed on 

boats would float to the mouth of the Mississippi Ewer 
and could then be shipped on sailing vessels to eastern 
towns. But going up stream was a, differen 
The boats known as keel boats could e po e aga 
the swift current. But it took weeks and months to po e 
a boat from New Orleans to St. Louis. 

Men saw that what was needed was some kmd 
boat which could be run by a steam engine. Some yeai 
before this, the steam engine had -- -to-m 
England. Then the new engines were put to work ru 
ning machinery in our country. Could a steam en^ne be 
placed in a boat in such a way as to ma m e 
Many men in this country, as well as m the countnes 
of Emope, tried to answer this question. Several steam- 
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boats were built, but none was successful. People came 
to think that it was impossible to run a boat with a 
steam engine. 

About this time Robert Fulton, a young American 
who had been studying painting in London, became 
interested in steamboats. He tried his first steamboat 
on a river in France. Then he returned to New York full 
of the idea of building a boat to run on the Hudson 
iver. James Watt, an English inventor, built an engine 
to suit the plans made by Fulton. This engine was 
p aced in the boat which Fulton built, and in 1807 it 
made a trip up the Hudson River from New York to 
Albany. Fulton’s steamboat was named the “Cler¬ 
mont ” (kler'mont). An Indian who watched it go up the 
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river was even more surprised than the white people. 
“Ugh!” he said. “Walk-on-water! Walk-on-water!” 

Soon many steamboats were carrying goods up and 
down the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. 

Traveling on the Erie Canal 

It was a great event when the first fleet of boats 
passed through the Erie Canal from Lake Erie to New 
York harbor in 1825. The “Big Ditch,” as it was called, 
was more than three hundred miles long and had been 
built at great cost and much hard labor. The canal was 
used by thousands of settlers on their way to the lands 
along the Great Lakes. 

Travelers who had business errands and others who 
went for pleasure rode on the packet boats which were 
drawn by horses walking on a path beside the canal. 
The picture on pages 286 and 287 will give you a good 
idea of these boats. 

A. Answer with one word. 

1. Who built the steamboat that made the first success- 
ful trip on American waters? 

2. What was the name of this steamboat? 

3. On what river did the boat travel? 

4. Who invented the steam engine? 

5. Where did Fulton try out his first steamboat? 

W , hat countr y was the steam engine invented? 

l - in what year was the Erie Canal opened? 

B. Trace the Erie Canal on your map. 
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Traveling on the First Railroads 

Some of the first railroads used horses to haul coaches 
over the wooden rails. After the success of the steam¬ 
boat was proved, inventors were urged on to work out 
a ! ‘horseless wagon” which would move itself and draw 
other wagons or coaches. The first really successful 
locomotive was built in 1829 by George Stephenson, 
an English engineer. It was called the Rocket. 
Shortly after, a number of locomotives were built in this 
country. 

A ride on one of these early railroad trains must have 
been an exciting adventure. The early trains were 
spoken of as “the cars” and a railroad journey as “a 
trip on the cars.” This name still clings to some of the 
old railroads in the crossing signs, “Look out for the 
cars.” The coaches were built much like the old stage¬ 
coaches. The passengers sometimes rode on top and 
carried umbrellas to ward off the flying cinders which 
were thrown from the smokestack of the engine. One 
passenger, in the year 1833, was amazed at a speed of 
sixteen miles an hour, but complained that flakes of 
fire floated about him all the tune. 

Travelers on these early railroads were shaken about 
a great deal as the train made its way over the rough 
roadbed. The train ran on wooden rails which were cov¬ 
ered with strips of iron. Passengers complained of the 
terrible jolting over the joints of the rails. Sometimes 
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the strips came loose and curled up in such a way as 
to break through the bottom of the coach to the peril 
of the passengers. 

It was not long, however, before both the trains and 
the railway tracks were made much better. By the 
year 1840 trains were running on more than three thou¬ 
sand miles of railroad. This way of traveling and of 
carrying freight was faster than by packet boat on a 
canal. Some of the canals were forced out of business 
after a few years. 

I. Because 

Write the numbers 1-5 on a piece of paper. After each 
number write a good ending for the sentence that has the 
same number. 

1. Many canal boats were forced out of business 

because _ 

2. The western farmers needed a good road back to 

the East because_ 

3. People needed steamboats on western rivers because 

4. The Erie Canal was a help to the people who were 

moving west because_ 

5. The first railroads were not very safe because_ 


II. New Words 

On your paper write the numbers 1-9. After each number 
write the word from the list that is needed in the sentence of 
that number. 


canal livestock 
pikes stagecoach 


migrated 

macadamized 


Conestoga inn 
steamboat 


1. The large lumbering-was pulled by six horses. 

2. The early roads were sometimes called-. 

3. The travelers stopped at the-to spend the night. 

4. Many families -to the West. 

5. A boat whose power is furnished by a steam engine 

is called a .- 

6. Roads built by the plan suggested by MacAdam 

are called- 

7. The large canvas-topped wagon was called a 

wagon. , , 

8. Droves of _ were driven along the new road. 

q The was dug from Lake Erie to New York. 








III. The National Pike 

Choose from the list below the things you might have seen 
on a journey along the National Pike when it was first 


built. Write the numbers of 

1. travelers on foot 

2. travelers on horseback 

3. stagecoach carrying mail 

4. stone bridges 

5. steep hills 

6. traffic signs 

7. canvas-topped wagons 

8. miles of woodlands 

9. log cabin homes 

10. men clearing away tim¬ 
ber 


these things on your paper. 

11. people working in cleared 
fields 

12. signs for inns 

13. large cities 

14. roadside inns 

15. gasoline stations 

16. bicycle riders 

17. steel bridges 

18. droves of livestock 

19. telegraph wires 

20. oxcarts 


IV. Things to Do 

1, Get a road map. Find on this map the first National 
Road. 

2. Make a chart like this: 

Changes in Travel 



Old Ways 

New Ways 

On land 



On water 



In the air 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE. NEW LEADERS 
The People’s Hero 

You have learned of the great changes which were 
taking place in the way people worked and lived. Nev 
leaders were now coming forward to help guide the 
people. Among these was Andrew Jackson. 

“Old Hickory.” The victory over the British arm} 
at New Orleans in the Wax of 1812 made Andrew Jack- 
son the people’s hero. He was called “Old Hickory as 
he had shown himself able to bear hardships as a pioneer 
and a soldier. The people of Tennessee, Jackson s home 
state, began to talk about making him President of the 

United States. 

The new states in the West had been settled by com¬ 
mon people from the older states and from the countries 
of Europe. These Westerners wanted to see a man ol 
their own kind in the White House. Andrew Jackson 
was that kind of man. They not only admired him as a 
soldier, but they believed him to be honest and sincere 
They felt that, as President, he would see to it that 
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needs of the people in the West, and common people 
everywhere, would be better looked after. In the year 
1828 they had their way and elected "Old Hickory” as 
President. 

The people flocked to the capital to see their hero 
take his new office. Never had the city of Washington 
seen a crowd like this. Hunters, farmers, and laborers 
were there to cheer their President. They felt that a 
new day had come to the nation. Great changes were 
expected. 

What the people wanted. The people wanted to have 
a hand in managing their government. They wanted to 
buy land at a lower price. They wanted the government 
to build more and better roads. The Westerners wanted 
banks that would lend money on easy terms. So they 
shouted for President Jackson, believing that he would 
be able to give them the things they wanted. 

Finish these sentences. 

1. Andrew Jackson was called_ 

2. He was the hero of the Battle of_ 

3. His home was in the state of_ 

4. The people thought Jackson was _ and _ 

5. In 1828 Jackson was elected_ 

Defending th e Union 

Daniel Webster. The news spread through the capital 
that Daniel Webster, senator from Massachusetts, was 
making a speech. At once people began crowding into 
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the visitors’ section and to the floor of the Senate to 
hear him. It was not only that Senator Webster was 
speaking on an important subject, but he was known 
far and wide as a great speaker. 

As Senator Webster arose to speak on January 20, 
1830, the crowd in the visitors’ section and the senators 
on the floor of the Senate listened with close attention. 
His speech was about our government. He said our 
government was meant to be strong. He did not think 
the Union could be broken up. He thought that each 
state had the duty of obeying all the laws passed by 
Congress. 

Daniel Webster was a man to attract attention any¬ 
where. He made a fine appearance with his erect figure 
and dark hair and eyes. As he spoke, his deep-set eyes 
seemed to glow with an inner fire. When he talked with 
his friends, his voice was low and musical. But when he 
was making a speech, his voice sounded, so we are told, 
almost like a trumpet. 

This was not the only time that Darnel Webster 
spoke about the Union. Many times he arose to try 
to make his hearers understand how much they owed 

to a strong united country. 

“Our Federal Union; it must be preserved.” One 
evening while he was President, Andrew Jackson was 
invited to go to a banquet celebrating the birthday of 
Thomas Jefferson. Many of the leading men of the na 
tion were present. Excitement was in the air, for a very 
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grave question had come up. It was expected the 
speakers would have something to say on the matter. 

South Carolina, following the advice of its leader, 
John C. Calhoun (kal-hoon'), declared that it would not 
obey a law which had been passed by Congress. The 
people of the state felt that the law was unjust. This 
law placed a tax on manufactured goods which were 
brought into the country. It made the people of the 
South pay higher prices for many things which they 
had to buy. At the same time the people in the North 
who ran the factories were able to make a larger profit. 
Leaders in South Carolina said that, unless this law 
was changed, the state might have to leave the Union. 

Several speakers at the Jefferson dinner said they 
thought South Carolina was doing right in refusing to 
obey this law. Now Andrew Jackson was a southern 
man, and it was hoped he would agree with these men. 
All waited eagerly to hear what he would say. But when 
“Old Hickory” rose to speak, he said his subject was 
“Our Federal Union; it must and shall be preserved.” 
In those words the President showed that he would not 
let the United States be broken up. 

1. Why did people crowd into the senate when they 
knew that Daniel Webster was going to speak? 

2. Why did South Carolina think the law unjust? 

3. Why did President Andrew Jackson’s speech at the 
birthday dinner surprise some of those present? 

4. What is meant by “the Federal Union”? 
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Free Schools for Everybody 

Horace Mann grew up on a little farm in Massa¬ 
chusetts. Now and then he went to school, but he did 
not like his school very well. It was a cold, dreary 
place, and the man teacher spent more time punishing 
the boys than he did in trying to teach them. But could 
you expect the teacher to be a good teacher when e 

was paid only ten dollars a month? 

Why should poor boys go to school? Nearly every 
one, in those times, thought that a chance to get an 
education belonged only to boys whose parents had 
plenty of money. The idea of paying taxes to run schools 
for poor children whose parents could not pay any 
taxes was a new one. Rich men laughed at the idea. 
But Horace Mann kept thinking about it. He became 
a good lawyer and at last held high offices m his state. 
But he could not forget that idea about schools for 
poor children as well as rich. He was sure our country 
lid not go on as a free country unless all of its children 
had a chance to go to school. At last Horace, Mami 
gave up all his other plans and spent most of the rest o 
his life working for free schools. He wanted the sffio 
to be not only free schools, but good sc oo s. - - 

the children in them to be happy. He wanted 
teachers to be friendly and helpful and skillful. 

It took Horace Mann a long time to ge pe P 
listen to his plans. It took him still longer to get his 
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state to try them. At last people began to see that all 
American children are really born with the right to go 
to good schools. The idea spread to all parts of our 
country and helped to give us the schools we have 
today. 

From this list choose the phrases that tell what Horace 
Mann wanted to do about the schools. 

1. have free schools for all 

2. have children happy in school 

3. have friendly and helpful teachers 

4. have a cold dreary school 

5. have good books and libraries 

6. have children often punished 

Bringing Comfort to Unhappy People 

Back in the times we are studying most persons did 
not think much about the unhappy strangers around 
them. They did not think that the towns and cities 
should spend money helping these people. Unless the 
people who were in deep trouble were friends or mem¬ 
bers of their own family, they did not think there was 
anything they could do about it. 

But one young girl could not forget the troubles of 
others. As she grew older, she spent all her time working 
to help those who were having so little done to make 
their lives more comfortable. This girl’s name was 
Dorothea Dix. 

One of the first things Dorothea did was to gather, 
in a room in her home, all the poor children in her 
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neighborhood. She taught them and helped them to 

have pleasant times together. 

But that was only a beginning. What do you sup¬ 
pose Dorothea Dix next tried? She started out, with her 
notebooks and pencils ready, to visit ever} jai an 
prison and poorhouse she could find. Whatever she saw 
she put down very carefully in her books. A tei a ime 
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her books had in them a long, sad story about the cruel 
things that were going on in the places which she had 
visited. 

Dorothea Dix told in her notebooks about the 
prisons. They were dirty, gloomy places. In them, and 
placed together in the same rooms, were very bad 
criminals and men who had always been honest and 
good, but who could not pay their debts. Young boys 
who had done only one wrong act were crowded into 
the same places that held old wrongdoers whose whole 
lives had been filled with crime. 

But the worst thing Dorothea Dix found was this: 
people whose minds were not right, those whom we call 
feeble-minded and insane, were often found in the jails 
and prisons. They were treated just as if they had done 
some terrible crime. After Dorothea found out about 
this, she spent long years of her life helping this class of 
people. In meeting after meeting she told her listeners 
that the insane and the feeble-minded should be placed 
: u homes set apart for them, and there treated, not like 
did animals, but with gentleness and patience. She saiH 
A was the duty of all the people, everywhere, to help 
pay for these quiet, pleasant homes. 

You have seen one of these asylums, or “homes,” 
have you not? Did you notice how clean and orderly 
the rooms and dining halls were? Did you notice the 
well-kept lawns and shrubbery about the buildings, 
and the quiet, contented people who spend their lives 
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there? When we see all these things, we remember that 
the beginnings of what we see came out of the years of 
patient work carried on by Dorothea Dix. 

Choose the best answer. 

1. Why did Miss Dix bring poor children to her home? 
(a) To help them be happier, (b) To help them 

earn money, (c) To give them hot lunches. 

2. Why did Miss Dix visit jails and poorhouses. 

fa) To urge the inmates to live right, (b) To read 
stories to them, (c) So that she could tell of 
the bad conditions. 



The Story of the Red Cross 
You have read about the brave deeds of soldiers. 
Have you ever thought about the hardships an s er 
ing which they must bear on long marches and on the 
battlefields? Sometimes it is impossible to care for t 
wounded who may lie on the battlefield for hours 

When the war between the North and 
going on, Clara Barton was working as a clerk m Wash¬ 
ington. She saw the wounded and sick sobers re ur 
ing from the battlefields of Virginia. There were 
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camps or hospitals ready to take care of the sufferers. 
Uara Barton began to do what she could for these 
weary and sick men. She asked other women to help, 
and soon cots were set up in some old buildings. Sheets 
an pieces of linen were torn into bandages. Other sup¬ 
plies were gathered, and doctors were asked to come in 
L ° help with the work. 

But Clara Barton was not satisfied. She thought of 
the poor soldiers who sometimes went for days without 
care Some died before they could be brought to a 
hospital or to any place where they might be cared for. 
iuiss Barton got permission to go to the battlefields and 
help the wounded and sick soldiers. 

The nurses worked with the army surgeons in dress¬ 
ing e wounds of the soldiers and in caring for them. 

le same care was given to the soldiers of the South as 
to those who served in the Union armies. Clara Barton 
ame to be called the “Angel of the Battlefield.” 

W hen the war was over, Miss Barton went to Geneva, 
“ Sn : “ “ ™ Cati ° n - Her '™ k for *he s°‘die re in 
Thev mi6S I*"”? known t0 801116 of the people there. 
“ ‘° teU her abo,1 ‘ "-hat was being done in 

The plri hTr “ d *° heIp S0ldiers in timo of war. 
pose n? " f ° rm , ed the Red Cross Sooi 6 ‘y- Its pur- 
plan was to Mnj ald n t0 the Soldiers of a11 armies. The 

, ranohes ot ^ Red <*» - 

he Red St 8 r “‘“"S t0 to P^et 

Red Cross workers and the Red Cross hospitals. 
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Alter a time Miss Barton returned to her home j 
America. She had learned in Prance of a ' 

the Red Cross Society could do. She wan e ^ ^ 
branch of this society in our own coun iy. 
spoke about the work of the Red Cross thepecpko 
the United States at first were not interested They 
asked what is the need of a Red Cross when 

' T M^TartoreSlained that the Red 
would help sufferers from otto^causes bring 

explained that many times gr at ^ ^ 

disaster upon the people and 

need of help. , , , * n ranc h of the 

At last the people listened o . ex. igg2 . Miss 

American Red Cross was forme uo a poal . 

Barton was made the president o 

tion which she held Society each year. 

Many calls come to the Red u sometimes de - 

Great fires in the north woods ^ ^ 

stroyed the homes of the peop^ t0 many. 

overflowed their banks Francisco some years ago 

An earthquake and fire m - fL ^ ed Cross So- 

brought disaster to mam P<?°P _ er t } iese calls for 
ciety has been able and ^ n “ f aU ^nds. purses have 
help with food and supp set up hospitals to 

come to these scenes of dieter 

take care of the sick and ^ nJ ^ r . own time the 

In the war which has taken place 
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Red Cross has carried on its splendid work. From every 
community m the nation food and clothing have been 
sen o our soldiers and sailors in all parts of the world. 

Answer "yes” or "no.” 

1. Was the Red Cross organized during the war be¬ 
tween the North and the South? 

2. Does the Red Cross care for enemy soldiers? 

oes the Red Cross help in peacetime disasters? 



Helping the Boys and Girls in the Cities 

visited w!r Addams was a student at college, she 
the bo vs i'™ 8 , fa °™ “ the “*■” She saw that 

chance tT f ? ^ there “ not a fair 

^ “ ° r ° Wded r00ms “ oId building, 

we'e no II h 7 “ ”*** • Them 

tables were scarce ^ ygr0,mds - vege- 

and sickly. ’ m “ y y0Ung clllidr ™ were Pale 

she wanted'to help"she T™ 8 the Pe0ple whom 
help. She caUed the home Hull House. 
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Others came to aidber, and 

among the needy m that part o ^ were 

got the city to clean up ‘ ^ ^ buildin gs 

turned into playgrounds. , j f or the 

we tom down and better places were found for 

people to live. , d things 

People in other cities beardabou ^ ^ to 

Miss Addams was doing and askedh 

help start the same kind of work tbere. In a to ^ 

social settlement work, as it was ca e ’ s were 

most of the large cities. Healt an 

brought to thousands of boys and girls by the w 

Jane Addams. 

I. Because 

Write the numbers 1-7 on your pap®^ c ^hich has the 
ber write a good ending for the sentence win 

same number. capital to see Andrew 

1. Many people went to th 

,r^"srw^.atthe 

government because ga llery when Daniel 

3. Visitors crowded the oe 

Webster spoke because ^ because-• 

4. Horace Mmn ; p^cetime because-■ 

5. We need the Red <-)ros> t< , do not have a 

6. Children who live m 

fair chance because -—* Janfl Addams to come 
7 People in other cities 

T4it th* cities because — 
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II. Matching 


Write the numbers 1-5 on your paper. After each num¬ 
ber write the correct letter or letters. 


1. Andrew Jackson 


2. Daniel Webster 


3. Horace Mann 

4. John C. Calhoun 

5. Dorothea Dix 


a. Thought the poor had as much 
right to an education as the 
rich. 

b. Thought the poorsettlersshould 
have first chance to buy the 
good western lands. 

c. Thought that each state in our 
Union could do almost as it 
pleased. 

d. Thought that the United States 
could not be broken up. 

e. Thought that asylums and pris¬ 
ons should be improved. 


WORDS 

numLrT-t Pa -w the numbers 1~10. After each 

liuiiioer write * 

»-ki* has that number. aiMWer *“ the queBlioM 

1- Is a hero a brave man? 

2- Is an asylum a home for old people? 

’' a law a ral e to be obeyed? 

• s a pioneer one who goes first? 

6 t! * f nSOQ a home for law-breakers? 

_• Is a tax an unjust law? 

■ ‘ p “ iMane P erso * feeble-minded? 

»; r : aTeLTT 11 ' a Federal Union ? 

lb i - 1 anhquak e a tornado? 
s a s um section a kind of park? 
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IY. Things to Do 

1. Make an Andrew Jackson booklet for the library table. 

2. Make a list of all the presidents from Washington to 
Jackson. After each write the state from which he came. 

3. Prom this list choose a subject for a class report. 

a. Free Schools 

b. Prisons Today 

e. Government Relief Work 

d. The Work of the Red Cross . 

4. Make a chart like the one below and fill it m. 

Schools Long Ago and Today 


1. Buildings 


2. Books 


3. Libraries 


| 4. Cost to parents 



5. Studies 


(Add other topics to this list) 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO. 
MACHINES TO SAVE LABOR 

Old Spinning Wheels and New 

The people who lived in the days of George Washing¬ 
ton and Thomas Jefferson worked and lived much as 
people had done for hundreds of years before theii 
time. Nearly all the work was done by hand. From time 
to time new tools had come into use, but no great 
changes had taken place. 

Cloth was made in the homes and in small shops. 
The spinning wheel, worked by foot power, could spm 
but a single thread. It took eight spinning wheels to 
supply the thread for one weaver who used a hand loom. 

But now a change came. A man in England. James 
Hargreaves (har'grevs), invented a spinning jenny. by 
means of which several threads could be spm « the 
same time. A little later another man learned ho, «o 
run the jenny with water power so that one =pmne 
could spL two hundred threads. Then another man 
named Edmund Cartwright began studtn g P 

lem of how to run a 

.than a man’s muscles. The result we 
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0 e power loom. At first the spinning jenny and the 
power loom were run by using water power. Then when 
James Watt invented the steam engine ; it came into use 
to run these machines. 

The English tried to keep these new inventions to 
themselves. In 1789 when Washington became Presi¬ 
dent, nearly all machinery was run by hand. In time 
however, the knowledge of how these English machines 
were built came to be known in our country. Factories 
were built, and the machines were set going. Cloth was 
now made m much larger quantities and with much less 
labor. The “Age of Machines” had begun. 

You will find spinning wheels and hand looms, or 
v eavmg frames, in museums which you may visit. The 
pictures m schoolbooks wifi give you a fairly good idea 
of what these simple machines were like. 


■LB IT TRUE? 


was LX W* ^ WaSM,let0n ^ a " 

2. Hargreaves invented a spinning jenny. 

3 . Jefferson lived in the Machine Age. 

5' wTw P « TO l00m ” S ” by power. 

5. Ws Watt invented the steam engine. 

invention °* ” Wailled t0 teactl us how to use their new 

7. Machines make cloth with less labor. 

s' CartZlr hee j be Se ™ today io museums. 

9- Cartwnght made the first hand loom. 
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How Eli Whitney Helped the Cotton Growers 
The use of machinery for spinning and weaving cloth 
in the factories of New England set up a great demand 
for cotton. In the only kind of cotton which could be 
raised in most parts of the South, the seeds stuck very 
firmly to the fiber, the thread-like part to be used for 
weaving. It took a good worker a whole day to pick the 
seeds from one pound of cotton fiber. 

It is said that a group of Georgia planters were talk¬ 
ing one evening in the home of Mrs. Greene about the 
matter of cleaning the seeds from the cotton. Eh 
Whitney, a young man from Massachusetts who was 
visiting at the home of Mrs. Greene, became interested 
in the problem. 

A workshop was set up in the basement of the house, 
and in a few weeks the young inventor had built a rough 
model of a machine which would separate the cotton 
fiber from the seeds much more quickly than could be 
done by hand. With this machine one man could do 
more work than fifty men could do without it. 
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This first cotton engine, “gin” for short, was a very 
simple affair. The raw cotton was placed in a kind of 
ox, one side of which was made of iron bars placed 
c ose ogether. A round stick of wood with wire teeth 
was mounted in such a way as to revolve closely against 
the box The wire teeth reached between the bars and 
pulled the cotton fiber free from the seeds. It sounds 
very simple, does it not? Yet.it took a real inventor to 




apply his idea to the problem. Of course, this clumsy 
machine had to be improved in many ways befoie it 
could be used on all the great cotton farms. 

Soon the growing of cotton spread to many parts of 
the South. In 1792 only 4,000 bales were grown; ten 
years later about 80,000 bales were produced, and in 
1860 nearly 4,000,000 bales. Before the invention of the 
cotton gin, it cost less to make clothing from wool and 
flax than it did from cotton. Now cotton was less ex¬ 
pensive, and much of the clothing worn by our people 
came to be made from cotton. 

From the list below choose three main ideas in the story. 

1. The need of a cotton gin in the South 

2. At the home of Mrs. Greene 

3. Increase in the amount of cotton grown in the South 
after Whitney’s invention 

4. Invention of first cotton gin by Eh Whitney 

5. Weaving of cloth in factories 

6. Clumsiness of the first cotton gin 


Cyrus McCormick’s Grain Reaper 
If you should visit Mount Vernon, Washington’s old 
home in Virginia, you would see there the tools whiel 
were used on his farms and plantations. In e *ie 
Museum in Chicago is an exhibit of the tools use c 
the farms of ancient Egypt four thousand years ag 
You will be surprised when you see many of the sai 
tools in both places. The sickle for cutting gram, t 
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hoe for use in the fields, and the flail (two sticks tied 
together with a leather strap) for separating the grain 
from the husks will be found at Mount Vernon and also 
in the museum. During all the years which passed 
between those ancient times and the days when George 
Washington was living at Mount Vernon, almost no 
improvement was made in the tools used in farm work. 

The oldest and simplest kind of tool for harvesting 
grain was the sickle, a long curved knife with a wooden 
handle. The scythe followed the sickle. This tool had a 
long cuived wooden handle, to the end of which was 
attached a cutting blade about three feet long. This 
tool may still be found on many farms. 

Back in colonial times someone made an improve¬ 
ment on the scythe so that the farmers had a better 
way of harvesting grain. A wooden framework with a 
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set of wooden “fingers” was fastened to the scythe. As 
the grain was cut, it fell on the fingers and was laid in 
a long row, or swath (swoth), so that it could readily be 
raked and tied in bundles. This tool was called a cradle. 


But as the fields grew larger, the need was felt for a 
machine to do the work of harvesting more rapidly. 
When the grain is ripe, it must be cut at once or the 


seeds of grain will fall from the stalks. 

Robert McCormick saw this need for a better har¬ 
vesting machine. He struggled with the problem for 
years, and when he became discouraged his son Cyrus 
took up the task and at last, in 1831, built a machine 

which worked successfully. 

The picture on page 308 will show you the mam parts 
of this early reaper of Cyrus McCormick. It was drawn 
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by horses. The forward movement of the machine ran a 
sickle which cut the grain. A wooden frame, which 
turned like a wheel, threw the cut grain stalks on a 
table. In the first machines the grain was raked off 
this table by hand. Later the grain was swept off by a 
revolving arm. 

. Improvements were made as the years passed until 
we have the modern harvester-thresher you see on 
large farms today. This machine, drawn by a tractor, 
cuts, threshes (separates the grain from the husks), and 
runs the grain into sacks as the machine moves across 
the grain field. 


From the list below choose four main ideas in the story. 

1. How old harvesting tools were made 

2. Need of a new harvesting machine 

3. How to make a flail 

4. McCormick s invention of the reaper 

5. The Field Museum 

6. Modem improvements in the reaper 

The First Sewing Machine 


Have you ever watched your mother as she sits at her 
Sevang machine and quickly mends a rip in your eloth- 
mg. Can you think how long she would be at this task 
if there were no sewing machines? Before such a ma- 
s JJT T Rented, women had to spend long hours 

4b S t T a ^ d to make a11 the clothes of the family, 
ou one hundred years ago there lived in Massa- 
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chusetts a boy named Elias (e-ll'ds) Howe. He was one 
of a large number of children, and all helped in the 
work on the farm and in the mills which their father 

owned. _ 

One day as Elias was working in the mill, he over¬ 
heard a conversation which started a new idea working 
in his mind. The men had spoken of the possibility of 
building a machine which would do the work of sewing. 
F,hfl.s began at once to think of how this might be done. 
He wondered if he might not be able to work out this 

idea and invent a sewing machine. 

With this in his mind all the time, Elias began study¬ 
ing machines. In the long evenings he watched as bis 
wife made the clothing for the family. As her needle 
went through the cloth, carrying the thread m and out, 
he tried to think how a machine could make the same 
kind of stitches. After trying several kinds of needles, 






Elias was about ready to give up. It seemed impossible 
for a machine to do what the hand of Mrs. Howe did 
so quickly and with such skill. 

At last Howe remembered the part of the weaving 
machines which carried the thread back and forth. 
This part was called the shuttle. Could something of 
this kind be used in a sewing machine? Could a different 
kind of stitch from that made by the needle of Mrs. 
Howe be used? He made a needle with an eye at the 
point, threaded it, and pushed it through two folds of 
cloth. He saw that at last he had the answer to the 
problem that had puzzled him. Having learned of a 
new stitch and a new kind of needle, Howe was now 
able to go on and complete his machine. Many other 
details had to be worked out before he had a machine 
which would really sew. 


Match words of the first column with numbered phrases. 


3 conversation 
^ detail 
X invention 
machine 
S shuttle 
I task 


1. work to be done 

2. a new device made after study 

3. talk of persons with one another 

4. a device which saves labor 

5. a device to carry thread in weaving 

6. a small part 


The Typewriter 


is said that upon receiving his first typewritten 

, 6 . , er a man once sa ^ 5 £ You don’t need to print no 
ers or me. I kin read writin’.” In most cases people 
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are unwilling to use new inventions. This was true of 
the typewriter. “Why buy a writing machine when 
steel pens are only two cents apiece?” This new inven¬ 
tion did not sell well at first, and the inventor received 
only a small sum of money for his long years of work. 

The name of the inventor of the typewriter, Chris¬ 
topher Latham Sholes, is little known. He deserves to 
rank with other Americans whose inventions have 
helped people to do more work with less effort and have 
brought about great changes in our country. 

Mr. Sholes was a printer by trade. He worked in 
print shops and on newspapers in Milwaukee, TV iscon- 
sin. First he made a numbering machine and a letter¬ 
writing machine. He got the idea of a typewriter from 
Vn's work with these other machines. The first type¬ 
writer was made in 1867. It was patented the next year. 
This clumsy machine did not look much like the ma¬ 
chines we have today. It was a wooden box-like “con¬ 
traption” fitted up with keys like a piano. It was put on 
exhibition at the Centennial Exposition in Philadel¬ 
phia in 1876. Here it attracted much attention. It is 
said that people stood in fine and paid twenty-five cents 
to see the machine and to get a slip of paper with some 
typewritten words on it. 

In a few years the typewriter came into larger use 
until today as many as a million are made each year. 
The larger sales did not do Mr. Sholes any good. He 
had been compelled to sell his interest m the machine 
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t/T 7 * “ ^ A monument has been 
erected in Milwaukee to his memory. Thomas A. Edison 

sent a check to the committee which had charge of the 

erec ion of the monument. He wrote a letter in which 

e said, “Mr. Sholes was the father of the typewriter 

a^d got nothing but trouble and neglect in connection 
with the invention.” 


Choose four reasons that tell 
invention. 


why a typewriter is a useful 


1. TYpewriting is easier to read than handwriting 
t i t5 ’»' rtter is worth more money than a pen 
a q writing can be faster than handwriting. 

• everal copies can easily be made at one time on a 


5. Typewriting can be taught in schools. 

tl ntm§ a typewriter for a ^ng time is less 
tiresome than writing by hand. 
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I. Matching 


Write the numbers 1-5 on your paper. After each number 
write the correct letter. 


1. Elias Howe 

2. Eli Whitney 

3. Christopher Sholes 

4. Cyrus McCormick 

5. James Hargreaves 


a. He invented the typewriter. 

b. His machine would cut grain. 

c. He found a faster way to spin 
threads. 

d. His machine was used where 
cotton grew. 

e. He watched his wife sew, and 
got an idea for his invention. 


On your paper 
number ■write the word 
blank of that number. 

cotton gin 
sickle 
spinning-wheel 
scythe 
tractors 


After each 
list that belongs in the 

reaper 

swath 

cradle 

loom 

shuttle 

flail 


II. Missing Words 

write the numbers 1—11. 
from the 


In early times threads were made on a _Ji)_ and wo\en 
into cloth by means of a _SL. In weaving, the threads were 
carried back and forth by a The cotton for cotton 

cloth was freed of its seeds by means of a JJ_. 

The farmers of long ago cut their grain wit a • 
threshed it with a J!L- Sometimes grain and grass were cut 
with the use of a long knife on a curved handle, called a • 
To cut the grain in a smooth, even J5L, a J?L came to be 
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T'no) ^oTcutfc^r 6 "* 611 ™ hors<! - dr ‘ lwn machine, called 
areTa™by N ° Wadays “» ■— machines 

HI. Something to Talk About 

w;rrrr o( 

eating about one of them ^ 

1. The reaper 

2. The spinning jenny 

3. The typewriter 

4. The cotton gin 

5. The sewing machine 

6. The steam engine 

IV. Things to Do 

but thlt 

2- Collect pictures of modern inventions for a scrapbook. 

3- Drscuss some of these questions: 

^ oI h fc? Ct t t id T inven tion of the cotton gin have 

b 2e L and m tie United States? 

^mef tXTb ° r t feWer Se ™ g m ^es «* - 

c. iZt n,rt Z “‘ y Why? 

invention of tv™ C ° Unlry has P rofi ted most by the 
invention of the reaper? Why? 

4. Make a chart for one nf +b q * • 

_ tb on 0t these topics: 

c. "Wheat from Seed to Loaf 
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VIII. WESTWARD TO' THE PACIFIC 

CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE. EXPLORING 
THE MOUNTAINS 

Jedediah Smith, the Trail Maker 

In old St. Louis General Ashley was on the lookout 
for strong young men to join his fur trappers. He was 
getting ready to send a band of them to his trading post 
on the far distant Yellowstone River. This was the 
chance young Jedediah (j ed-e-dia) Smith was looking 
for. He had left his home in Ohio to find adventure in 
the Great West. St. Louis was the center of the fur 
trade, and Jedediah was sure it would be a good place 
to begin his adventures. 

Though Jedediah, or Diah as he was usually called, 
knew very little about trapping, General Ashley liked 
the looks of the young fellow. He was tall and slim, and 
his gray eyes seemed to say that he had courage. He 
was given a place in the party and was soon on his v a\ 
up the Missouri River. 

The great grassy plains rolled away to the distant 
mountains. Here roamed the wild Indians who lived 
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chiefly on the buffalo herds which grazed there. The 
ndians felt that the coming of the white men meant 
the loss of their hunting grounds. They did not like to 
see the trappers going across their lands. Jedediah 
mith soon found that he was going to have as many 
adventures as he had ever dreamed of. 

The band of trappers was not far on its journey 
before it was attacked by a war party of Indians. Sev¬ 
eral of the men were killed, and Diah learned his first 
lesson m Indian fighting. The little party did not dare 
to go farther into the Indian country. When the captain 
asked for volunteers to go for help to Ashley’s men on 
the Yellowstone River, Diah offered to go. One of the 
other trappers agreed to go with young Smith, and the 
two made their way two hundred miles through the 
desert and over the mountains to the camp of Ashley’s 

men. A party was sent out to their aid, and the Indians 
were driven away. 

Jedediah soon became a skillful trapper and hunter. 

he leaders of the fur traders trusted Smith, and he was 
made a captain. 


ome of Ashley’s men found a good pass through the 
ocky Mountains. They named it South Pass. Later 
on, farmers and their families went through this pass to 
new omes beyond the mountains. Today the Union 
Pacific Railway and the Lincoln Highway go through 
South Pass on the way to the Pacific coast. 

Captain Jedediah Smith was not content just to be a 
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trapper. He wanted to learn about the great western 
country. One summer he crossed Utah and Nevada and 
went all the way to California. He visited with the 
white people who had come there from Mexico. Then 
he turned to the north and went through what are now 
the states of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. 

This daring trail maker made known much of the 
great country between the Rocky Mountains and the 

After a time Captain Smith returned to St. Louis 
He had spent nearly ten years as a trapper and trai 
finder and was now ready to settle down to a quiet and 
peaceful life. Before doing so he started on a trip across 
' the desert towards the old Spanish town of Santa le 
(san'td fa')- He and his comrades became lost m t e 
desert. Diah wandered away in search of water, in a 
dry river bed he stopped to scoop up the sand in hope 
of finding a trace of water. He was startled by a call and 
straightened up to face a small band of Indians. Before 
he could make a move to defend himself or to escape, 
an arrow struck him and he was killed. 

From this list choose the phrases that describe Jedediah 


Smith. 

1. daring trail maker 

2. lover of adventure 

3. explorer of western land 

4. builder of a railroad 

5. having keen black eyes 
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6. skillful trapper 

7. strong and brave 

8. a good hunter 

9. tall and slim 
10. pioneer farmer 



The Story of Narcissa Whitman 

One day in early times there came to St. Louis a 
small band of Indians from the far distant Oregon 
country. They asked for the “Book of Heaven.” From 
some trader or hunter they had learned of the white 
man’s religion which taught a better way to live and 
promised a happy life after death. They wanted to 
know more of the true way to worship the Great Spirit. 

When the news of the visit of the red men reached 
the church people of the East, great ■ interest was 
aroused. Plans were made to send missionaries to help 
the Indians. One of the first who offered to go was Dr. 
Marcus Whitman (hwithnan). His young wife, Nar¬ 
cissa (nar-sls'd), would go with him. <• 

Itou would not think that any young woman would 
venture on the long journey across the plains and over 
the mountains to the Oregon country. This was a jour¬ 
ney that only strong, brave men had undertaken. If she 
made the journey in safety, she would be the first white 
woman to cross the mountains to that distant land. 

Narcissa, we are told, was beautiful. Someone who 
knew her spoke of her as “of slight build, a little above 
medium height, blue eyes, pretty, with beautiful hair.” 
She was leaving a . good home and loving parents, 
ro ers, and sisters. But she was as brave as any of 
emen. She wanted to go wherever her husband went. 

He first white woman to cross the mountains. Not 
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afraid to face hardships and unknown dangers Marcus 
and Narcissa Whitman and the people with them left 
St. Louis in March, 1836. For weeks they traveled over 
the dusty, treeless plains. Narcissa and her one woman 
companion rode in one of the wagons. When at ast 
mountains were reached, the women joined the men 
horseback as the wagons could be taken no fart er. 
Whitman made a two-wheeled cart on which were oa e 
as many of their things as could be taken, t or 
Boise (boi'si) the cart was left behind, but later was 
driven to the Columbia River. It was the first wheeled 
vehicle to cross the Rocky Mountains. Dr. Whitman 
wanted to prove that settlers could bring wagons to the 

Oregon country. 

The mission. A mission was built near where t e own 

of Walla Walla (wol'd wSl'd), Washington, now stan s. 
Here Dr. Whitman and Narcissa worked among e 
• Mi . ™ teaching them the Christian religion and show¬ 
ing them how to tiU the land to raise crops of yegetabte 
and grains. The mission came to be a stopping place for 
settlers on their way to Oregon. Here many person^ 
who had lost everything they owned on their way o 
found help. Narcissa took into her home an ca 
motherless boys and girls whose parents a 

^OncTwhen it seemed the mission might be closed. 
Dr Whitman made the trip back to the as m mi 
winter to plead for support. Though many times nearly 
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freezing and starving, he reached the nation’s capital 
in one hundred fifty days. Help was given to Dr. 
hitman, and his mission was saved. 

This story has a sad ending. The Indians clung to 
eir o d beliefs. Though Dr. Whitman cured many of 
em when they were sick, there came a time when a 
sickness spread among the Indians and caused a num- 
er of deaths. Some of the Indians blamed Dr. Whitman 
an attacked the mission. All was destroyed, and both 
h>r. Whitman and Narcissa lost their lives. 

N^cissa. the USt bd0W Ch °° Se the words that best describe 

1- of slight build 

2. brave as a man 

3. not afraid of hardships 

4. a brave nurse 

5. first Indian woman to cross the Rockies 
b. land to settlers 

7. missionary to the Indians 
8- a beautiful woman 


How the Farmers Went to Oregon 

The Oregon country was not left long to fur traders 
andl missionaries. The rich soil and mild, moist climate 
made this a good place for fanning. Soon the people in 
, , f , S ates started out to this new country. They 

^skSwe ^ TIT* 1 CaUed “ Prairie loners” 

rz). Although there were many good farms to 
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be had nearer the old homes, thousands of farmers were 

anxious to move to Oregon. 

During the years in which all these settlers were going 
to Oregon, no one knew to whom Oregon bdonged. 
Both England and our country claimed it. Both coun¬ 
tries had explored the land and had built trading posts 
on the Columbia River. Which had the better claim. 
That question was answered by the thousands o en- 
cans who went there to live. The people who cleared he 
land and built homes and made farms proved that the 
Oregon country should belong to the United States^ 

An agreement with England was reached. The land 
was divided between the two countaes. The^ted 
States got the lands on both sides of the Co urn 
River. England got the land to the north which we 
now know as British Columbia. The boundary hne was 
fixed as you see it on the map on page 330. 

I. New Words and Terms 

i i k Aftpr each number write the 

Write the numbers 1-5. Alter eac number. 

word from the list which Sts the sentence of that numh 


pass 

missionary 


prairie schooners 


adventures 
volunteer 

1. Exciting happenings are called 

2. Covered wagons were called - - e _ 

o a is an easy place to cross a mountain rang 

i i ■— Z one who goes to a place to do good wmk. 
i t H £ one who enters into a plan of his own will. 
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II. Choosing Phrases 

From the list below choose the phrases that 
of the things that could have been seen on an eariy P 
alone the Oregon Trail. Write the numbers of these phras 


on your paper. 

1. dusty, deep-rutted roads 

2. flowers blooming on the prairie 

3. broken wagons 

4. comfortable inns 

5. skeletons of oxen 

6. graves of other travelers 

7. old tents 

8. bridges over rivers 

9. many wheat fields 


III. Where? 

», ,, mimbprs 1-6. After each number 

On your paper write the numbe f ,, + number, 

write “Yes” or “No” to answer the question of t 

1. Is the Yellowstone River in Utah? 

2. Is California on the Pacific coast. 

3. Is Mexico south of the United a s. 

4. Is Santa Pe near Oregon? 

£ L P "on re S ? lead * the Southwest 
IV. Things to Do 

m • f w the early trappers and trail 

1. List some things that the '^ ^ ^ joumeySi 

makers would need to ta - ... 0 f today. Colonel 

2 . Make «'7'^ B °;r"modern pathfinders. 

Lindbergh, and Admiral B} 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR. NEW LANDS 
FROM OLD SPAIN 

Finding a New Tkail to an Old Town 
Mules for calico. Far west of Texas was the old 
Spanish town of Santa Fe. Here, it was supposed was 
a good chance to trade with the Spanish and Indians. 
In the fall of the year 1821, Hugh Glenn, a trader 
decided that he would go in search of Santa Fe. He se 
out with a pack train of mules loaded with calicoes, 
bales of cotton cloth, boots, shoes, and other things 
which he thought might be traded to the people of t e 

Spanish town. „ tt i-i 

Mr. Glenn might never have found Santa Fe. e 

not know just where the town was. But he met a 
Spanish trader who guided him on his way At last 
he reached the town and found the Spanmh and Indians 
friendly and eager to trade with him. Silver, fur, an 
mules were traded for the things the Americans had 
to sell, and Glenn and his men turned homewar . 
Hugh Glenn’s journey was only the beginning 
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many such trading trips to Santa Fe. In a few years 

° n f. wagon tr ams, drawn by oxen or mules, were 
ma mg the trip. The road from Missouri to Santa Fe 
was about eight hundred miles long, and many weeks 
were needed to make the journey. Within a few years 
the trade grew in value from a few thousand dollars to 
ver. half a million dollars. Several hundred wagons 
^ ere used m the trade, and over three hundred men 
were usy carrying it on. On your map you will find a 
me showing where the Santa Fe Trail went. 

Kit eaxson, the scout and guide. When a young man 
Chnstopher Carson, or Kit Carson as he was usually 
e , went with some men down the trail to Santa Fe. 

firlT, t ^ traVd t0 Stmnge Places in the West. At 

He was not m whatever was § iv en him to do. 

g . en ough to stand guard at night 
o scout the plains for Indian war parties. He helped 

win * w “ d “ other ‘he 

twh was not kept long at this Mnd of 

i S’ °5 C aS Seen t0 be cleTer 1,1 and shoot- 

Carson h» 6 , eamed how *° deal with the Indians. Kit 

did not JToT? agreat Indian fighter ' but hc 

, 0 ^ gilt Hdians. Whenever he could he 

wo a uld ? IndianS - A better title f0r h - 

wouia be peacemaker. 

feaxed were among the most 

prowled alongdhe t^tfX ^ ^ 

S ails of the wh ite men looking for a 
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chance to harm the travelers or to dnve off the horses 
and mules. Many times Kit was 

Indians in an effort to get the animals back. Without 
his oxen and mules the trader was una e o S° ° n 
way. Sometimes Kit Carson was able to coax the - 
dians into giving up the stolen animals in, eXC 
small presents. If it was necessary to fight, 

do that, too. -,+;««■ 

Perhaps you picture Kit Carson as a rough, boaetin 

fighting man. This would not be a true picturetetted. 

Kit was neither tell nor large, and e a , . 

eyes and a quiet manner. He 

and the great deeds he had done. He left that to others. 

From the list below choose the phrases that describe 
Kit Carson. 

1. lover of adventure 

2. knack for riding and shooting 

3. afraid to fight 

4. peacemaker with the Indians 

5. trapper and hunter 

6. a soldier in the war 

7. quiet in manner 

8. having mild blue eyes 

9. rough and boastful 
10. scout and guide 

Davy Crockett, the Bear Hunter 

When Davy Crockett (kr&'St) was a^young. boy, 
his family moved from North Carolina to the easter 
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part of what is now Tennessee. There they found plenty 
of wild game of all kinds, and Davy spent most of his 
spare time in the woods hunting. His favorite sport was 

unting turkeys and bear. The only meat the settlers 
had was the game brought in from the woods by the 
hunters. Because they liked bear meat especially, Davy 
often went to the woods to hunt bears. 

. But huntin S did take all of David Crockett’s 
time. The settlers had trouble with the Indians. You 
will remember that in an earlier story you read about 
Andrew Jackson leading the settlers against the In¬ 
dians. Davy Crockett was one of the men in Jackson’s 
army. 


After some years Davy grew tired of farming and 
hunting m the Tennessee country. He had heard about 
the troubles the Americans were having in Texas. He 
hought he would like to go to help the Americans who 
were fighting against the Mexicans. 


Perhaps you will remember that the land which is 
now the state of Texas was settled long ago by the 
Spanish. After a time Mexico became an independent 
state. Texas was then a part of Mexico. Many Ameri¬ 
cans went to Texas to live, as it was a good place to 
raise cotton and cattle. Moses Austin and his son, 
Stephen Austm, were leaders of these early settlers. 
The Americans who settled in Texas did not get along 
wefi with the Mexicans who ruled the country. 

eavmg his family, Davy Crockett started for Texas. 
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He was dressed in his usual style with buckskin hunting 
shirt and coonskin cap with a tail hanging down his 
back. He took with him his famous rifle, “Old Betsy.” 


which had been given to him because of his fine marks¬ 
manship. He was known to be one of the best rifle shots 
in the whole country. He often went to shooting 
matches” where the best riflemen gathered. 

Now Davy was off to Texas to use his rifle against 
the Mexicans. Most of the way he traveled on horse¬ 
back. For some time, though, he rode on a steamboat 
up the Red River, which took him in the general direc¬ 
tion of Texas. At last he crossed the border into what 
is now the state of Texas. On his way he joined other 
Americans who with their rifles were on the way to 


take part in the fighting which was going on. 

Crockett and his comrades found a group oi 
riflemen at the Alamo (ala-mo), a fort in Texas. t 
little body of about 150 riflemen was under command 
of Colonel Travis (tr&vTs), mho welcomed CrocXett and 
Ms companions. A hard fight with the Mexicans win 


e Twt not lor* before an anny " 

men, led by General Santa Anna , ! ty W. 

to the little fort and said it must surr nd« £ - 

answer was a cannon shot from the torn T . ^ - 
began firing small shells called grenade, _ 

which did little harm. Then £7" 

up by the Mexicans. Shots were fired - 

ir r no 1- 1 









The men in the fort held out for many days although 
they had very little food and water. Many Mexicans 
were killed as they tried to take the fort. After aw 1 e 
they came on in such numbers that they were able to 
break into the fort, and all the Texans were Med m 
the fight. Brave, good-natured, fun-lovmg David Croc 

ett died with the others. , e ,, 

As soon as the news of the fall of the fort and of he 
death of the brave men who had defended it reached the 
Americans in Texas, the cry went up, Reme 
the Alamo.” This became the battle cry in the war 

which followed. 

Finish these sentences. 

1. Davy Crockett’s family moved from North Carolina 

to -- 

2. As a boy Davy liked to hunt - 

3. Davy Crockett was once in the army ° -— 

4. Davy Crockett left Tennessee to go to the 


5. Texas was then a part of .-• 

6. Davy’s rifle was called -- 

7. The Mexican general was- 

8. The famous fort in Texas was called t — 

9. The battle cry became “Remem er 

Sam Houston, the Leader of the Texans 
After the Alamo the Americans m Texas were e\ en 
more determined than before to win then■ fr^dom fron 
Mexico. Many Americans from the southern 
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our country went to Texas to help their friends in their 
struggle for freedom. 

Just about this time Sam Houston (hus'ttfn) arrived 
m Texas. He was already famous. He had fought the 
Indians under Andrew Jackson and had served his state 
as a representative in Congress and as governor. For a 
long time he had lived among the Indians. He had been 
taken in by the Cherokees (cher-6-kez') and was 
counted as one of their warriors. Then he became a 
chief and helped the Indians as much as he could to 
keep the lands on which they lived. But here he was, a 
white man” again, and eager to live among his own 
people. He thought that Texas would be a good place 
m which to make a fresh start in life. The people of 

Texas turned to him for help. He was chosen to lead 
the Texas fighters. 

In a fierce battle the Mexican army was beaten, and 
1 exas became a free nation. It was called the Lone Star 
Republic. Sam Houston was elected president. 

Texas added to the United States. Most of the people 
in Texas had moved there from the United States. Now 
they wanted to have Texas join the Union. But many 
peop e m our country did not think it wise to have 
Texas become a state in the United States. They knew 
exas woud be a state where Negroes were held as 
S aves, an they did not want a new slave state in the 
Union. But at last the Lone Star Republic entered the 
Union as the Lone Star State. 
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Sam Houston kept on serving Texas after it became 
a state in the Union. He was chosen to go to Washington 
as senator from the new state. He was rather a strange 
figure in the national capital. His long life among e 
Indians had given him some rather queer i eas a 
dress and manners. It is said that he sometimes looked 
more like an Indian than a United States senator. He 
wore his hair long, and in cool weather he wou d wrap 
himself in a Mexican blanket. When he did not like the 
long speeches of some of the senators, he would grun 
and walk out of the Senate Chamber much as an Indian 
might have done. 

A war with Mexico. The rulers of Mexico did n 
like to lose Texas. Soon a war began between our 
country and Mexico. The Mexican soldiers lost all the 
battles. One American anny even captured the capi 
of Mexico. After that, the war ended. New lands wer 
added to the United States as a result of the 
these lands have been made the states of ai , 
Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah, as we 
a part of Colorado. 

Which statements are true? 

1 Many Americans helped Texas fight for her freedom. 

2. Sam Houston fought under Andrew Jacksom 

3. All of the Americans wanted Texas o 
part of the United States. 

4. Sam Houston became President of the 

5. Sam Houston liked the long speeches of the senators. 
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The Treasure Hunters 

The early Spanish explorers searched in vain for gold 
and other riches in the lands they discovered. During 
all the long years that the Spanish people lived in 
California, very little gold was found. Then one day in 
the year 1848, a man who was working on a ditch to 
carry water to a mill turned up a clod of earth and 
stone, and there before his eyes sparkled yellow specks 

of gold. This was about the time California became a 
part of our country. 

Gold! The news of this discovery spread like wildfire. 
From all parts of our country and from lands beyond 
the sea, people flocked to California hoping to get rich. 

any voyaged by ship around the southern end of 
South America (Cape Horn); others crossed the Isth- 
mus of Panama (pan-a-ma/) and went on by ship to 
California. Many others traveled across the land, and 
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followed the Oregon Trail westward. The trail j* 1 
the Platte (plat) River, crossed Wyoming an _ 
rado, and led on to Fort Bridger. Here the CaW°m* 
trail branched off to the southwest, crossed U 
Nevada, and finally ended in California. „ 

Though many found riches m the go igg > 
many more were disappointed and, strange as it ma 3 
seem, the man on whose land the gold was found wa 
ruined by the discovery. 

Which of these statements are true and which are no 

true? , ,, 

1. The early Spanish explorers found cJifornia 

2. The news of the discovery of gold m 

spread slowly. . 

3. Gold was discovered in California i • ^ 

4. Many people rushed to Califorma 

On the Trail to California 
Benson's diary. There has come down to us the *ary 
of John Benson, who wrote a day-by-day account^!“ 
journey to California. You will enjoy rea 
this diary, given below, and learning about some of hrs 

adventures in John Benson s ovn nor 
Monday, May ftt, IW 

We have just finished breaMast, and to ^ 

We tasted the flesh of the antelope a I 
than venison. I am now sittmg on « * *“° and bM . 
Platte and have an extensn-e we, of the bottom 
I have just counted fifteen trams of wagons. 
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earner m ° ming wMe at b ^t the 

fronfth eXClted at the Slght ° f a lot of buffal ° running 
om the river, across the bottom. These were the first buffalo 

in the hi 7’ Ugh f ° Ur W6re 151116(1 early this mornin S 

S t a r T h e et7 1 CamP - 1 Went t0 ° ne and CUt 0ff a 

most all + T b 7 ° W6re numerous tod& y- They could at 
all times be seen running over the hills. 

is a nW Um l5 j h ~~ This morning we got a late start. Here 
P ace an artist could use his pencil with delight. I think 

seL aVe Th V 7 een I"' beaUtiful SC6nery as ^ b1 ^ P- 

mn ' ey , haVe the a PP earan ce of an oriental city with 

ZS27 manSi0QS in 6Very Shape and Size - In a bout 

We traveled^about^f) 0 nfflT* 1 ^ “ & ^ 

we^cam^T f7 Soon after moving out this morning, 

oL oul 7 la ? e bankS 0f Sn0W - 1 am — sitting on 
in the Soutl/p aShed 7 ^ and hands in ^ We are now 

7rof277J a 7 md 7 re Iooking out for the ■ 

10 miles w V61 'i °l tbe last lime ‘ -Wter traveling about 
PaSS ! d ^ Twln Mo ™ d ®> and went into camp, 

Sunday 77 im, 7^ ab ° Ut two 1111163 from the roads. 
It is a tradi ^ 1 Went to F ® rt Rridger this morning. 

Sublette aTV S *7’ ° CCUpied by two men * 0ne man, 
the other is BrvT ^ fr ° m h 0111 ®' has a white wife, 

Richmond, a H e T ^ ^ ™ f ° rm6rly ^ 

claims he is John T l > ^ been tracbng 28 y eara - He 

hewn co^it l7lT’A S ° n - ^ F ° rt " ^ ° f 

two hogs and « nm f •’ V6ra bouses an d a store. I saw 
miles from Port Bridger'to Salt'72/ “ t0 ** U1 
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Growth of California. In the short period of two years 
the population of California increased to more than 
one hundred thousand people. In 1850 California be¬ 
came a state in the Union. 

As the years passed, men found that California, ha 
many other riches besides gold and silver. Disappointed 
miners turned to other kinds of work. Some of them 
began to raise cattle and sheep as the Spanish people 
had done for many years. Others began to farm. Fine 
crops of apples, pears, peaches, plums, grapes, and ot er 
fruits were raised. In the southern part of the state 
oranges and lemons were grown. Wheat and other grams 
grew well in some of the valleys. California grew rapidly 
and soon became a rich state. 


Finish these sentences. 

1. A person’s record of daily happenings is a ■ 

2. White men who had Indian wives were called . 

3. The wild animals in greatest numbeis near ie 

Platte River were the --- 

4. Other wild animals near there were _-and • 

5. California was admitted as a state m 

6. By 1850, the population of California was moi 

than_ 


Making the Desert Bloom 
A short time before the gold rush to California, Utah 
was settled by the Mormons (mdr'nmns). The &st 
settlement was made by Bngham koung on e s ~ 
of the Great Salt Lake in 1847. John Benson, parts 
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whose diaiy you have just read, visited the Mormon 
e ement on his way to California. The description of 
■ , as wiitten in his diary will give you a striking 
P eture of Salt Lake City two years after it was begun. 


SSr t' « came into the 

S Ll w “ Sa “ Late “ ^ ht »' *0 city of Great 

Jordan * a 6 PaSSed throu gh the ci ty, crossed the River 
ordan and camped one mile west of the city. 

in tMs\d? Z ff^~ This was a great day for the people 

sary of th y V W6re celebratin g th e second anniver- 

of worit e . u “ to the ValIey - An hnmense amount 

celebration ^ be6n expended in Preparing for the 

marchinp- h Tbeie , WaS a cannon salute at sunrise. The 

by a b!nd f f T 7 ^ ^ ^ The Precession was led 

dressedt .i PieC6S; then Came 24 ^ men all 

carried K representm g th e wards of the city. Each 
earned a banner with an inscription. 

clearTotc? H^Z ^ H ? Spoke ** a ™ 

He f T ^ ^ ° ddS the f <™‘ who 

™ a; bS;ri:4— g ™ and — 
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_ inner was next. All .marched in order - to the tables of 
their wards. Strangers were invited to join in the march 
to dinner. It was estimated that 6000 to 8000 took dinner, 
s iould think 200 emigrants took dinner with them. 

As I walked away from the bower, I turned and looked 
back There were more people than I had seen since I left 
the Missouri Riven Where did they come from? How did 
hey get here? I pinched myself to make sure that I was 
not dreaming. I have seen tables set for probably 100 or 
more, but here were tables for thousands. But the greatest 
man e is how they could, in so short a time, produce in a 
desert the variety of food stuffs with which the tables were 
spreao. Men do not gather cereals from shrubs or vege¬ 
tables from sage brush. The seeds, the tubers, the roots, 

n ^-l’ sheep, the cows, everything from 

which this abundance was produced, had all to be trans¬ 
ported a thousand miles or more over such roads as we have 
traveled. 


I. New Words 

. .•+ 1 ii 0Ur ^ a P ei ^rite the numbers 1—9. After each number 

e ie word from the list which fits the sentence of that 
number. 


pack train 

scout 

desert 


guide 

Comanche 


buckskin 

isthmus 


diary 

anniversary 


-J- • A 


• > vui aiiccLU. 


best way. 

2. The travelers Mowed the 
now know the wav. 




because 


the 

did 
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of mules carried goods over the mountains, 
tribe was feared by the white man. 


3. The. 

4. The — 

5. The pioneer’s coat was made of- 

« An _is a narrow strip of land connecting two 


larger bodies of land. 

7 . a _is a day-by-day story. 

g. A _is a land with little rain. 

9. An ._is a yearly celebration. 


II. Which Happened First? 

On your paper write the numbers of the sentences below 
so that they will show the order in which these events 

happened. 

1. Gold was discovered in California. 

2. Colorado was admitted to the Union. 

3. California was admitted to the Union. 

4. The first settlement at Great Salt Lake was made. 

5. John Benson followed the trail to California. 

III. A Report to Make 

From this list choose a subject for a class report: 

1. How Irrigation Has Helped California 

2. California Oranges 

3. Gold Mining 

4. An Overland Trip to California 

5. Great Salt Lake 


IV. Who? 

■+e the numbers 1-3. Write the answers 
■der. 


On your pa 
to the questic 
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1. Who was the trader who set out with a pack traia 
Of mules to find Santa Fe? 

IndiansT ^ w ^° was a Peacemaker with the 

3 ' thermo? 6 6XCelIent Tennessee rifleman killed at 


V. Things to Do 


were ad^dTff^w ^ ° f ^ C ° Untly show the Iands that 
were added after Washington’s time. 

— ist some reasons why it was a good thing for Texas 
to join the Union. s 


3- Build a model of the Alamo. 

‘ ^ Ial f. a pictuxe m ap of Texas today. 

xp am how irrigation has helped California. 


VI. An Outline 

Copy the outline below, 
each heading. 


on California 
Write two sentences 


under 


I- The discovery of gold in California 

1 . __ 

2 . 


II. The “Gold Rush” 

1 . _ 

2 . __ 

HI. The growth of California 

1 . _ 

2 . 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE. A DIVIDED 
NATION 


John C. Calhoun, Friend of the South 

What to do about the slaves? There was great 
excitement in Washington, our capital city, one day in 
the year 1850. A serious question was being talked 
about by the members of the Senate. V, ere slaves to lx- 
allowed in the new lands which had been taken from 


Mexico? (See p. 330.) 

The leading statesmen of the nation were tutm. 
Henry Clay, now old and feeble was there ready as 
ever to do his best to save the Union. Darnel V 
the famous speaker from Massachusetts was on im.m 
to try once more to hold the states together. ^ 

There was another old man m the senate mat 
day of 1850. This was John C. Calhoun, 
from South Carolina. He had served his - 

in many ways. Now he was old , . 

feeble to make the speech he had so ca --v s -^ , 
He sat wrapped in a blanket while anotne- — - 
the South read his speech. 




Many slaves in the South. That you may better 
understand Mr. Calhoun’s speech, we must tell about 
the growth of slavery in our country. You remember 
how the Negroes were brought from Africa and sold to 
the people of our country in early times. After a while 
there came to be thousands and thousands of these 
Negro slaves. Most of them were to be found in the 
southern states. They were not useful in the northern 
mills and factories. On the southern plantations, where 
tobacco and cotton and rice were grown, they worked 
away quite cheerfully. 

In time many people came to think that it was wrong 
-bO own slaves. Some of these said that all the Negro 
slaves should be freed. Some of the people who owned 
slaves became angry at this. They said that the black 
people w T ere better off as slaves in America than they 
would have been as wild savages in Africa. Perhaps this 
was true, as many of the slaves had snug cabins to live 
in, plenty to eat, and work that was not too hard for 
them to do. Most of the slaves seemed happy and con¬ 
tented. Another thing that angered the southern people 
was this: when unhappy slaves ran away, northern 
people often helped them on the journey to freedom. 

Bitterness of the quarrel. Now a new cause for trouble 
had come up. Many people in the North thought that 
no slaves should be allowed in the new lands which had 
' ■een taken from Mexico. Mr. Calhoun and his friends 
that slaves were property and that a citizen had 
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the right to take his property with him to an ^? ar ‘“^ 
the nation. In his speech before 
houn used words about like these. e °“ 
justice, simple justice, and she oug t no o j 

you wiio come from the North canno agree jto settk 
this question fairly, say so; and let the states of the 

North and the South separate in peacw. , 

As you see, Mr. Calhoun believed that he south* n 

people were not being treated He "orie o f 

state had the right to leave the Union if 
that state, feeling that they were ,“ 
voted to do so. Many people in the South and some m 

the North came to agree with Mr. a ou ^ 

The speeches in the Senate^^ if tke nation 

The quarrel grew very bittoMt^ ^ ^ 

was about to break up. £aid that, if 

Daniel Webster made a great spee 
the southern states tried to 

action would bring on a war. He urged ™ fmmd . 

of the quarrel 

He said that both sides must gi P P 

wanted. . i an -^Hch was 

At last Henry Clay br0 "®. CaUfol L. should be a 
agreed to. This plan 881 TOuld be allowed there, 
free state, that; is, “° a h lands of the Southwest^ b . 
The people in the ^ whether slaves would “ 

were to decide for th^d es ^ ^ ^ ^ 

kept there or not. Anotner y 
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been formed. The members of this party 

Lincoln for leadership. They chose him as 

didate for President in 1860. The Repubhcans ^ntod 

to keep slavery from spreading into any n 

In the election, Abraham Lincoln was chosen to 

President of the United States. 

Leaders in the South now felt that it was tmcefar 

the southern states to leave the Union. . pr(;si _ 

the Republican Party, which had elected L 

dent, would pass laws which woul^hurtMhe to* 
Eleven states soon withdrew * h states were South 
up a government of their own. Alabama, 

Carolina, North " " ’ 

Mississippi, Louisiana, lexas, 

and Virginia. _ i ni , rt that Presi¬ 

lt was with a sad face and a ea W . WO rk. 
dent Lincoln went to Washington presi . 

The nation was divided. What was 
dent Lincoln was sure that it ^ tte 

the American people to divide in 
President of the United Statos, *«■*£*> 
the states together again m a uni 

Answer with one word. ^ 

1. Where was Lincoln born? 

2. Was Lincoln from a poor 

3. Did Lincoln |o to a J from tbe Union? 

4. How many states with Union together? 

5 Did Lincoln want to ke p 
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Jefferson Davis, the Man Who Led the South 

Living on a plantation. A boy named Jefferson Davis 
lived in Kentucky during the same years that Abraham 
Lincoln lived there, but the Davis family, instead of 
moving to Illinois as the Lincoln family did, went far 
down into the new cotton lands near the Mississippi 
River. 



Young Jefferson Davis was sent to good schools and 
even to West Point, where he was trained to be a 
soldier. He was a good soldier in the Mexican War, of 
which you have read. After this war was ended, the 
people of the state of Mississippi sent Jefferson Davis 
to Congress. After that for many years he held impor- 
tant offices. It is said that the President of the United 
States often followed the advice given him by the young 
statesman from the South. 

. 0ne day the news came to Jefferson Davis in Wash- 
mgton that Mississippi, his home state, had left the 
mon. adly Mr. Davis gave up his position in the 
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government and went back to his home. He: beheved 
that he should be loyal to Ins state. He thoug a’ e 
Government of the United States did not have the right 
to tell a state what it should do about questions whieh 

came up in the state. , , a 

Working for a new government. The southern 
which had left the Union banded together to.forma 
new government. The leaders decided that Jeffemo 
Davis should be the President of the country they 
wanted to make. So Mr. Davis again left his qrne 
plantation home and went to Montgomery, Alabama, 

to take up his new duties. . 

Both Abraham Lincoln and JeSerson Da™ now-saw 
that war was about to begin between the North and t 
South. President Lincoln said that the states cou 
leave the Union and that it was his duly to prevent 
them from doing so. President Davis said a , 
southern states could not get fair treatment mhe 
Union, then they had a right to leave it and inakea 
government of their own. This they had done and they 
were now ready to fight if President Inncon and to 
government at Washington tried to stop 
croing on with their plans. 

It was not long before fighting began‘ 
northern and the southern soldiers. Fort 
tsrl stood in Charleston harbor m South Carolina 
The leaders of the South thought this fort dm 
belong to them. After two days of fightmg Fort Sumte 
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SoutT dered ’ and the StarS and Bars > the flag of ii* 

STiT 7 up in place of the Stars 

war wonhTT 6 ^ ^ PaitS ° f the countr y knew tint* * 

-* -— 

Finish these sentences. 

1 ; *® ers ™ Davis was trained to be a soldier at 
■ Jrffeon Davis went to Congress from the state 

4 srrr was one of tiie states dm ieft ^ 

4- The southern states which left the Union formh n 
The Feathered Mascot 

bean °tho aS ^ ^ be * Ween the North and the South 

^“sTa S t VT iUlried 40 **> U -" 

These armies bemg foImed on both side*, 

other in fierce * figh ‘ ^ Cacl ' 

to ftTwl 4 A b “ut oneT in . W ‘ SCOnsin *°* ^ *° P> 
into a company Oft ^ ^ ° f thein were form(>,i 

with them to warn" “tT PS '* "“T ““ *° tot " 

soldiers was much i ’ / mascot - T kis company of 

^ f or a mascot at"" * *** to 

h ad been built fogh^ hatched in a nest which 

an Indued ^“r “ ^ ^ 

a tJle tf ee and captured the 
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young eagle. When Chief Sky went to a white man’s 
village, he took the bird along and traded him for a 
bushel of corn. Another white man bought him and 
gave him to the soldiers. 

It did not take the soldiers long to think of a name for 
their pet. They named him “Old Abe,” for Abraham 
Lincoln, the war President. They put a red-white-and- 
blue ribbon around the bird’s neck, and fastened a 
bunch of ribbons of the same colors on his breast. Then 
they made a perch for him and fastened the perch to a 
standard in such a way that Old Abe could be came 
along on the march and high enough so that every man 
in the company could see him. Soon the company was 
called the “eagle” company, and the thousand men 
that this company marched with m a regiment weie 

spoken of as the “eagle” regiment. 

At last the “eagle regiment” was down m the south¬ 
ern states, where most of the battles of 00 

place. Old Abe soon showed that he liked being a 
“soldier.” When a fight was going on, he sat on his 
perch near the battle fines. Often he flapped his great 
wings and screamed his war-like cries. Once oi’twicedie 
jumped into the air with such force that he broke the 
rope which tied him to his perch. Then he soared away 
through the smoke above the field of battle.. 

The men in the armies of the South soon learne 
about the war eagle and often tried to capture^ 
shoot him. Now and then a bullet clipped off a feat , 
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but Old Abe came through all of his battles unharmed. 

Old Abe lived with the soldiers and marched with 
them and watched them fight through four years of war. 
When the soldiers came back home at the end of the 
fighting, they gave their mascot to the state of Wiscon¬ 


sin. He lived in a big cage on the grounds of the state 
capitol. Thousands of people visited him each year. 

But m spite of his many honors, Old Abe did not 
orget his soldier companions. Once, as he sat on his 
perch m Capitol Park, five years after the war, he heard 
a pecuhar whistle. At once his great white head went 
P, & n is eyes grew bright as he waited for the sound 

up besid^th Then the man Wh ° had w bistled stepped 

Lrld I Perch - He had been one of the eagle’s 
comrades in the war. Old Abe showed in every way that 

1 


he remembered him. He hopped about excitedly and 
bent his head to be stroked. 

The delight of the old soldier was almost more than 
he could bear. Tears ran down his cheeks as he put his 
arms around Old Abe’s neck. “Boys,” he said to his 
companions, “I wouldn’t have missed this for a hundred 
dollars!” 


General Lee and His Horse, Traveler 


Robert E. Lee grew up on a fine plantation home in 
Virg inia. . He liked to remember that his father was 
“Light-Horse Harry” Lee, one of the heroes m the 
armies commanded by George Washington. Robert was 
a thoughtful boy, trying always to act the honest, 
manly part that fitted a young \ irginia gentleman. 

It was natural, of course, for Robert E. Lee to become 
a soldier. He was given an education at West Point; 


afterwards he served his country for many years.^ 
When the War between the North and the bout 
came, it was hard for Lee to decide what to do. He la 
spent thirty years in military work for is corno, 
United States. But now the word 
Virginia had left the United States and joine 
other southern states. He knew that t e m e •- . - 

Government at Washington was raising armie ; 
into the South to try to make the P»P ' * ^ He 

their plans for having a government of t ■ ^ 

did not want to fight against \ irg 
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for nir Snd “ eighbors - He did not think it was right 

So he m eni S0 lers *° marc h into the southern states. 

home rr P a P0Siti ° E “ tbe “ d ™>t to his 

toLTt Soon ie a call 

to come to Rmhmond to help defend his state. 

mand rf a »ri a ^ GeMral ^ was piaoed “ «™‘ 
t w t ! jfV S °“ them S ° Wiers “ Virginia and led 

„ ZtI T “ ba “ le after battle ' His ™ won 

could not° T- batUeS tbat the men of the North 

the souri,“T mt ° the S ° Utb to destr oy or capture 
the southern forts and cities. 
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Lee’s soldiers liked to do just what their commander 
ordered, for they loved and respected him. To them he 
seemed almost like a father. Often the men forced their 
general back from dangerous places where the u e s 
were flying. They were more anxious to protect 
than they were to save their own lives. T ey 1 no 
see how they could go on in the war without him. 

General Lee rode away to the war on a beautiful gray 
horse having a black mane and tail. The name of the 
horse was Traveler. The soldiers loved Traveler almost 
as much as they did his rider. Wherever the army went 
on long marches and into hard battles, there va 
General Lee on Traveler. The soldiers marched better 
and fought better because the big gray orse an 
master were there. 


Finish these sentences. 

1. Lee’s home was in- 

2. Lee was given an education at — • 

3. Lee became general of the army of - 

4. Lee’s horse was named- 

5. The soldiers of the South loved- 


Boy Soldiers or Virginia 

Late one evening a horseman rode up to 
Military Institute, a school for boys at Lexm^on 
Virginia. He asked for the officer m charge. He had 

important message; it was a call for he p. 

These were dark days for the soldiers of the South 
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ghting against the larger armies of the Union. No' 
t ese Union soldiers were marching south in wester 
guua. They must be stopped, but there were nc 
enough soldiers to send against them. 

At Lexington, eighty miles away from the armies 
was the \irgmia Military Institute. Could the boys wh 
^ere going to school there come to the aid of the south 
ern sohhers? There were only 250 of these boys, but hel] 

h J? b f e ,f ad -1 nder WaS Sent t0 ask the offi cer at th. 

tte 110 bring his Students to the camp o 

the soldiers near New Market. 

thSbft Th* m ° rninS ^ b ° yS marched °ot to d( 
e ram poured down, but on and on marchec 
















the boys over the muddy roads. Many grew tired and 
discouraged but they kept on, for they knew that then- 
help was needed. Perhaps as they marched they thought 
of their hero, General Thomas J. Jackson, commonly 
known as Stonewall Jackson. He had been one of their 
teachers at the school. Now he was gone, his life lost in 
battle. We may be sure that these boy soldiers marched 
with firmer steps as they remembered the brave deeds 

of General Jackson. _ 

A three days’ march brought the little party to the 

battle lines at New Market. They were worn and tired. 
Many of the rifles which they carried could not be fired 
after having been soaked by three days of ram. Before 

them were the Union soldiers. 

At the command of Colonel Skip, one of the teachers 
at the institute, the boys formed m hne of battle. 
Cannon which the Union soldiers had set up on a ow 
hill must be taken. Bravely the schoolboys swept for¬ 
ward. Many of them fell, killed or wounded, but the 
cannon were taken and the Union soldiers were driven 
back. A wild cheer went up when one young feUow 
mounted a captured cannon and waved the school flag. 

If you should visit the Virginia Military Institute 
today, you would see many things to remind you of t e 
proud record of these boy soldiers. In the museum near 
by you would see the torn flag which they earned into 
battle. There , is a wreath and star from the military 
coat of General Robert E. Ine. Also you would see a 
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plain black raincoat with a bullet hole through the 
shoulder. This is the coat worn by General Stonewall 

Jackson when he received the wound which caused his 
death. 


How Peace Came to the Nation 

As the war went on, great hardships came to the 
people. In the southern states where most of the battles 
were fought, cities and towns were burned, railroads 
were torn up, and the crops in the fields were destroyed. 
Often there was no food for the people nor food or 
clothing for the men in the armies. In the South there 
were few factories in which guns and powder and other 
things used in the war could be made. But in spite of 
this the brave soldiers of the South fought on. 

A stubborn soldier. It seemed for a time that Presi¬ 
dent Lincoln and the soldiers of the North could not 
force the southern armies to give up. More than any¬ 
thing else Abraham Lincoln wanted to bring the south¬ 
ern states back into the Union. He tried to find generals 
who could lead the northern armies into the South and 
wm battles and drive back the southern soldiers. At 
last he found the general he was looking for. This gen¬ 
eral was Ulysses S. Grant. 

General Grant was a stubborn soldier. He kept his 
men marching forward into the southern states and 
^g tang even though they were sometimes beaten in 
battle. At last General Grant and his army drew so 
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close to Richmond, the way to escape 

Lee and his soldiers were forced to 5 and 

being captured. They they had to stop 

there were not many of • march D0 farther, 

and give themselves up. i 1 talk things 

The two Grant ed to “et^ ^ ^ 

over. General Grant sard that ^ the 

they would promise no 8 take tl heir 

Union armies, could go would be ^ful 

horses with them as he saw th ^ ^ em ^es a ur- 
on the southern farms. was peaC e every- 

rendered, and in a ^ said good-bye to his 

where in the country. Gene ® “ 

soldiers and rode away on soldiers got back 

After the war. When the n ^ the Rowing 
to their homes, they soon Ttl at part of our 

farms or in busy nulls and f ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ g^th. 
country had plenty, hu Wee( j s grew in the fields. 

There everything was mrm^- hi3 home had no 

The southern soldier re had n0 money with whieb 

tools with which to work. 
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to buy the many things needed so that he could make 
a living for himself and his poor family. Many of the 
Negroes who had been given their freedom wandered 
about and would not work. It was hard for the southern 
men to make a new start in life. 


I. New Words 

On \ our paper write the numbers 1-3. After each number 
vrite the word from the list which fits the phrase of that 
number. 

hardship institute museum. 

1. a place of education 

2. a place where objects of interest are shown 

3. anything hard to bear 






-» or “No” 


after 


XI. Where? 

On your paper number 1-9. Write “Yes” 
e number which stands for each question. 

1. Is West Point in the South? 

2. Is Kansas near the Pacifi ^ C ° n t art of our country? 

3. Is N orth Carolina in the southern part of our 

4. Is Florida near Georgia? 

5. Is Virginia near Washmgton, D. 

6. Is Charleston in South Carohna. 

7. Was Lee’s home in the Sout • 

8. Did cotton grow in the hort • Richmond? 

9. Is the Virginia Military Institute 

III. Things to Do 

1. Collect pictures of Lmto ln 4°'the'library table. 

2. Make a Robert E. Lee b«Urf tea ^ ^ goo<J thing 

3. List as many reasons as y ou ca 

that the Union was preyedK tes 08tage stamps 

4. Bring to school some 

with pictures of the leaders m the u • 
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IV. Matching 


Write the names in the first column on a piece of paper. 
After each name write the number of the phrase in the 
second column that matches it. 


Abraham Lincoln 

Jefferson Davis 

“Old Abe” 

Robert E. Lee 

Traveler 
Daniel Webster 
Henry Clay 

Ulysses S. Grant 


John C. Calhoun 
Stonewall Jackson 


1. the President of the southern 
states 

2. an Illinois lawyer who became 
President of the United States 

3. a leader from South Carolina 
who was a friend of the South 

4. the statesman who suggested 
the Compromise of 1850 

5. the leader of the southern army 

6. the horse of a southern general 

7. a mascot of some northern sol¬ 
diers 

8. an orator from Massachusetts 
who tried to hold the Union 
together 

9. the general of the northern 
soldiers at the close of the war 

10. a southern general who was 
killed during the war • 
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IX. LIVING IN THE GREAT WEST 

CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX. PREPARING 
THE WAY 


A Buffalo Hunt 

The Indian boy, Mo-ke-ta-va-ta, was very sad His 
father would not let him go on the buffalo hun . e 

was too little, Red Beaver said. . . ., 

Red Beaver and his band had been waitmg on the 

banks of the Powder River for many weeks for sigh 
the buffalo herd. This morning, three of 
galloped furiously into the camp carrying e 
L herd had crossed the river only a few miles below 

the Indian village. , 

You must not think that Black Kettle for tot■ wm 

what the boy’s name meant in English, was left m 
££ when to braves dashed away on swaf pom^ 
He was too big for that, even if Ins arm n °* 
enough to drive an «ow 
buffalo. No, only papooses and a 
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left behind. The others were soon riding as fast as they 
could go after the men. There would be work for all if 
the hunt was successful, as was by no means certain. 

There were no longer plenty of buffaloes on the plains. 

Black Kettle had heard his father tell of the days when 

uffaloes were everywhere—great herds of them. It was 

easy then to kill, and the Indians always had plenty of 

lood. Now it was different. Weeks and weeks went by 

* 6I ! n °. buffaloes were to be found. Black Kettle’s 
people often were hungry. 

ut this was a good hunt. Soon the women and boys 
ovelkf 11 ‘k,'? 0dies of buffal °es which had been 
at once tn Tl by * he hunters ' Th ey set to work 

take care of the meat. The women knew just 







how to do this, but before they had more than begun 
their work they could hear the pounding of hoofs com¬ 
ing nearer and nearer. They shouted with joy. Now 
they knew the hunt would be a great success. 

Swift riders had succeeded in turning the buffalo 
herd, which was now running in a great circle. Clouds 
of dust arose. Black Kettle could see the riders on the 
edge of the herd, driving arrows and spears into the 
galloping beasts until the bodies of the great rough- 
coated animals were scattered thick over the prame. 

It was a great hunt! Scores of buffaloes were killed 
Black Kettle and the people moved the tepees (te pez) 
to the place where the hunt had taken place and a 
the women, old and young, went to work with a wi . 
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What the buffalo meant to the Indians. The women 
knew how to prepare the meat in many ways. The liver, 
the heart, and other organs were eaten first, and what a 
feast was enjoyed! A fat substance which lay along 
the backbone was stripped out. This was dipped in hot 
fat and then dried in the open air. This the Indians 
used for bread. Large quantities of the meat were cut 
in strips. These were wound on sticks and held over a 
slow fire. The whites called this “jerked” meat. 

The squaws would often make pemmican (pem'i- 
k<Sn). Strips of meat were beaten into a shapeless mass. 
Over this mushy flesh was poured layer after layer of 
warm fat. Loaves of this meat were packed in bags of 
buffalo skin, air tight. Prepared in this way the meat 
^ ould keep a long time. This was highly prized by both 
Indians and whites. White traders often used pemmican 
on their long hard journeys. 

P_ ar ^ of the buffalo was allowed to go to waste, 
e skins vere used for robes and tepee coverings, 
rom some of the skins the coarse hair was removed, 
an t e sMns were scraped down until quite thin. These 
vere worked until soft and easily bent in new shapes. 

it rdt^ 1-0 6 VtaS f ° r a the s A uaws would decorate 
evenhrT° rcu P me fluids or beads. Saddles, pouches, and 

hll ofT Were , fasMoned from hides. The long 

™t e b n f L as used Uke ™ 

buffalo ne* 1 ° maments - tough hide of the 
k made mt0 shields for the warriors. 
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You can see that the Indians depended on the buffalo 
for many things—food, shelter, clothing, and weapons. 
Without the buffalo the Indian could not make his 
living on the great plains. 

The end of the buffalo herds. Many buffaloes were 
killed for meat by the early settlers and to supply the 
men who built the railroads across the plains. But it 
was the buffalo hunter who destroyed the herds. No 
blanket could compare with the buffalo robe for 
warmth. Buffalo skins were made into coats, and 
wherever the winters were cold, buffalo robes and coats 
were widely used. 

Organized bands of hunters went out into the buffalo 
country armed with long-range rifles. Often a single 
hunter would kill as many as a hundred buffaloes in one 
day. In one year over a million buffalo hides were sold 
in the east. The skins were sold for a dollar or two 
apiece. A buffalo robe might be bought for ten dollars 
or less. In a few short years the buffaloes were gone. 
Today, there are a few small herds in some of our 
national parks. 

Do you wonder that Black Kettle and his band be¬ 
came angry when they saw the whites moving into 
their old hunting grounds? Sometimes they quarreled 
and fought with the miners and ranchers. 

One day w 7 ord came that Black Kettle s band must 
move. The chiefs had agreed to take land far away to 
the westward. But Black Kettle, who was a chief now, 
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did not want to leave the plains over which his people 
had roamed and hunted for many years. The graves of 
lus father and mother were here. He led his little band 
away into a deep mountain valley hoping that his 
people would not be found, but the soldiers came and 


said that the Indians must go with others of their tribe 
to the new home. 

The reservation. What a sad journey that was. For 


many days the ponies dragged the travois across the 
dusty prairies. The travois was made of two poles that 


were strapped near one end to the sides of the pony; 
the other end dragged on the ground behind. A plat¬ 
form was placed across the dragging poles to carry the 
load that the Indian wished to move. These rude sleds 
held the few possessions of the Indians. 


The land which was set aside for the Indians was 
called a reservation (rez-er-va'shzm). The new home on 
the reservation was not like the old home. Here the 
Indians could not come and go as they pleased. There 
was little hunting. Guns were taken by the soldiers, and 
instead the Indians were given hoes and told to plant 
com and potatoes. Beef cattle were given them to kill 
for meat, and blankets took the place of buffalo robes. 

Do you think that Black Kettle and his people were 
content with this lazy life? No, they were homesick, 
ne a\ Black Kettle and several of his braves thought 
ey could stand it no longer. They mounted their 
pomes and rode away. They left the reservation and 
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rode away eastward toward the old hunting ground on 
the Powder River. 

When the soldiers came to make Black Kettle go 
back to the reservation, he refused to obey. He and his 
band fought the soldiers, and Black Kettle was killed - 
He would rather die on the prairie than live on the res¬ 
ervation. 

Choose the best ending. 

1. Red Beaver lived in a (tepee, wigwam, pueblo). 

2. A group of buffaloes is called a (herd, flock, droved - 

3. The buffalo hunters rode (mules, ponies, wagons). 

4. Most buffaloes were found on the (mountains, hilts, 
plains). 

5. Buffalo hair is (shaggy, smooth, black). 

6. Indians hunted with (guns, arrows, clubs). 

7. The number of robes taken in one year was a 
(thousand, hundred, million). 

8. Today buffaloes are found (in national parks, on 
open prairies, nowhere). 

An Overland Journey 

Daddy and Mother were gone, and only Junior and 
Grandpa were at home. It was quite a while after 
dinner. The two were sunning themselves on the porch, 
but Junior was rather restless. 

“Grandpa,” he said, "tell me a story, - ou ’ 
Grandpa knew a lot of good stories, but just now e 

didn’t know what kind to tell. 

“What do you want me to tell about?” he aske . 
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Grandpa,tdn^ou’ride^aao^*7““*' '‘ &y ’ 

:^r pa - “ j rode ^ °“ au ^ 

a long ride.” Sa * Francisco and, say, that was 

Graiidpa^s'stijrwd'r Wta * Junior Ifiarn «l from 

‘to railroads iere Z7* 7 T a StageCoach? Before 
prairies in stamens l, ’ peop e trav eled across the 
rrere great hea“vr 7^ ^ ^ borsebaek - Stagecoaches 

of PaXrs ft„mT Se : '*** oouId ^ a ™ber 

needed to haul a enoTti, 0 61gtlt muleS or horses were 
Prairies and up the 1 hr ° Ugh the dee P san d of the 
The teal * l P m ° Untai * roa ^. 

so that the coach lomt ** ^ the r ° ads 

Possible. Only f our ,^° ° n lts Wa Y as rapidly as 

teams at one of these stations W Th & ***** ^ Change 

ons. The passengers usually 
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stayed in their seats while the change was being made. 
At meal times longer stops were made at mns. 

Some of the coaches had very grand names such as 
the “Golden Duchess” and the “Queen Victoria.” They 
were not very comfortable, as you can imagine. e 
seats, which ran crosswise of the coach, were httle better 

than benches covered with heavy cloth. _ 

The journey from St. Louis to San Francisco oo" 
from twenty to thirty days. They were very long days, 
too, as the coach kept going from daylight to dark. To 
get stuck in the mud, as the coach forded a stream, was 
not uncommon. When this happened, the passengers 
got out and helped pull the coach out. On the rougi 
mountain roads the coach was sometimes m danger of 
tipping over. The driver would shout to the passengers 
“right” or “left,” at which they would scramble o one 
side or the other to keep the coach right side up. 












, r ^ Ugh / U i mor was very much interested in the 
es o t e stagecoach, he became much more 
excited when Grandpa told him of an Indian scare. One 
ay a band of Indians was seen to be following the 
stagecoach. As good luck would have it, the passengers 
ere a men, most of whom carried revolvers. The 
river got out three rifles which he gave to the men who 
aimed to be old Indian fighters. He then lashed his 
toed horses into a furious gallop, and the coach soon 
ew up at the next station without mishap, 
unior was, of course, disappointed that the Indians 
had not overtaken the stage. He wanted to hear about 

Z §ht ’ N ° d ° ubt the Indians could have 

g e stagecoach, as they were mounted on swift 
pomes, erhaps they had learned in some way that the 

coaTf rS TV PrePared t0 figllt ' They follow ed the 

coach for miles but did not dare attack it. 

Inditn^ T 6 dangerous than Possible attack bv 
of N. TV * Part ° f the j ° Urney across the d ^erts 

td, ^ mifeS the trail kd • 

aU sides ^ ^ ‘ he SandS stretcied away on 

ties We "° r "™“ S P°**> be — Some- 

come bv K °“ thirSt ’ While otllere were over- 

the stagecoa a’™? '***■ ^ a deli 8 ht i4 when 
e stagecoach reached the cool valleys of California. 

rest at old For^Brid 6 '™ ter ° f th ‘ S St0ry stopped to 

he was eating lunch WlT hTZ Wy0min ^ TOile 
g uneli m the shade of the old fort, 
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of the few men who were loafing about came up to 
ask about our journey. 

“A lot different now ridin’ in an automobile than 
’twas in the old stagecoachin’ days,” he said. 

Since the man was not old, I replied, “Well, yes, it is, 
but I don’t think you were around here back in those 

times yourself.” 

“No, not me, but we have got one of them old coaches 

down here a bit of a ways. 

And sure enough, there was the coach m an old barn 
some two miles from the fort. Our guide told us that 
some men from the East had come out to Fort Bridger 
in this coach in the early days. It was a splendid car¬ 
riage, or had been. The great wheels were much larger 
than are to be seen on farm wagons today. Within were 
seats covered with plush, now sadly moth-eaten and 
decayed. At the windows hung rags that had been silk 
curtains. This surely was no ordinary coach but one 
which had belonged to some wealthy man. Perhaps he 
had come out to the West as a miner or to raise cattle. 

Finish these sentences. 

1. Stagecoaches were pulled by- 

2. Stagecoaches carried- 

3. The early roads were --• 

4. Horses could be changed in - 

5. Longer stops were made at- 

6. The trip from St. Louis to San Francisco took 

7. The stagecoach was sometimes attacked by 
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Riding the Pony Express 

A faster way to carry mail. "A whizz and a hail, and 

col^ P r? of the desert was *>** before we 

could grt our heads out of the window.” This is the way 
Mark Twam described the Pony Express. 

riedfaTT'IT? the SPeed ™ th Whlch 4116 mail is car “ 
and aim, " P ° By Express was slow, indeed. Trains 

iaelnvE n ° W Can7 . fc “““ “ a few hours 
that you li iPI T camed 14111 da y s or weeks. Imagine 

hvl n si / Y ° rk Qty ” d tta ‘ y0Ur «£*> 

train would ^ ^ dayS the fas * mail 

wanted her to JL ' ' " *° y0Ur cousin ' If you 

letter by air mail If a qUMkly ’ y ° U would send 4he 

could read the letter Tu^day^ve “ng”^’ 
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In the year 1860 the Wells Fargo (far'go) Company 
organized the Pony Express. At that time there were no 
railroads or express lines reaching westward beyond the 
Missouri River. The stagecoach was the only means of 
travel. It took a long time for letters and express pack¬ 
ages to reach the people who lived in California. 

Horses and riders. A large number of horses and 
almost a hundred skilled riders were provided for carry¬ 
ing the mail. Each rider traveled from seventy-five to 




eighty oiiles in a day. He changed horses every twelve 


01 fifteen miles and was thus able to keep up a rapid 
pace. It took about ten days for the Pony Express to 
travel two thousand miles from St. Joseph, Missouri, to 

San Francisco. The postage on a letter was five dollars 
in gold. 


Only hardy and skilled riders were fit for this danger¬ 
ous v> oik. Among the most famous of the riders were 
“Buffalo Bill” (William F. Cody) and 'Tony Bob” 
(Robert Haslam). Cody was a boy only sixteen years of 
age at that time, but he was among the most daring of 
the riders. The road, or trail, ran for the greater part of 
the way through what was known as “Indian country.” 
- any nders lost their lives and many others had nar¬ 
row escapes when attacked by the Indians. 

The Pom Express ran for only about two years. The 
eegraph lines reached California, and there was need 
onger for the hard riding men of the Pony Express. 


dld the Pony Express carry? 

- Who rode the ponies? 

3. W here did the Pony Express go? 

5 How^ J-T - ?0ny Express organized? 
o. Mow long did it last? 

6. W h\ did the Pony Express end? 
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Building the First Western Railroad 
Wagon trains, stagecoaches, and the Pony Express 
could not long satisfy the needs of the western people. 
Railway lines were built westward into the praine 
states. Could a railway be built to the Pacific coas 
Engineers were sent to find a way. To help build the 
railroad the government gave the railroad companies 
millions of acres of land. 

The Union Pacific Railway built westward from 
Omaha, Nebraska. The Central Pacific built eastwar 
from San Francisco. At last the work was competed, 

and the two roads met near Ogden, Utah, x ay , 

The “iron road” spanned the continent. 

The new road crossed a wide strip of desert, bridged 
swift streams, and climbed steep mountains or tun¬ 
neled beneath them. A journey which had taken six 

weeks by overland stage could now be made in six aj . 

Today it takes two days or less to make the journey. 

I. Because 

Write the numbers 1-4 on your paper. Alto [ eachnumber 
write a good ending for the sentence that has the 

“““h Buffaloes disappeared from the prairies because- 

2. The buffalo was important to the Indian* of the 

3 . P The'"did^t want to go to the teservation 

4. The'ponyFxptess was organised because — 
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II. New Words 

write the !^ e num ^ ers 1_ 8- After each number 

Iist that is needed to *■* *• 


pemmican reservation tavern 

jer-e meat papoose continent 

porcupine prairies 

1_ 5? al ° meat Cut in stri P s and wound on sticks 
before roasting is called_ 

,, ^ nc ^ ari is a section of land set aside bv 
government as a home for the Indians. 

4 ‘ , 6 7 1S an animaI that has sharp quills. 

' ~ 1S bother name for an inn. 

o. An Indian baby is called a_ 

<^Ued §raSSy IandS Where the buffalo, roamed are 
called S made 3 ^ re< ^ ded buffalo meat and fat were 

taglV^Tljnd . 1111611 °- beCaUS6 “ “ a VerJ 


HI. Things to Do 

Ma°“i“ P t 7 y °” State ** areas of land set off for 
SeA 6 ^ Pacifit! from Omaha to 

town to New Vork'bv to* 1 ? 17 travel from your home 
About how many miles ■ m , air Plane? By automobile? 
a map. * *** m ««* <>ase? Trace your route on 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN. WESTERN 
FARMS AND RANCHES 

The Cowboys 

Longhorns. When the buffaloes were gone from the 
plains, the cowboys brought in the longhorn cattle to 
pasture on the prairie grass. The miners and other early 
settlers in the West needed food. This brought the 
ranchers, as the ranch-owners were called, and cattle¬ 
men to supply meat for the thousands who were moving 

out into the mountains and plains. 

There roamed over the plains of Texas and the 
Southwest large numbers of wild cattle. It is supposed 
that these animals came from stock brought m by the 
early Spanish settlers years ago. These long-homed an 
long-legged cattle were not much used for beef. Only 

the hides and tallow were of value. 

From the Mexicans the American cowboys learned 
how to “rope” and “brand” cattle. Each rancher had a 
brand or mark which was burned on the sides of t e 
cattle of his herd so that he would not lose his animals 
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inh^T’ ’f enCed range - The AmericaBS brought 

herds T^er/ 66 S ° f cattIe to hnprove the range 

countrvri S ^ theS1 ’ eat Cattlelndustr ^ of plains 
country was started. 

frointhe erdS ' ThC Pl<UnS ° f Texas we a lon S distance 
the othtT™ 8 .*?” ° f C0lOTad0 “ d Montana and 
food The " here beef was needed for 

herds ll ‘ “ dTOVe *“* teds 0«*t 

d^rr a :rr iDg th “ ° f cattie -— 

falo grass Th™ ‘ ^ grMe and fatterl on the buf - 

grass. These were called “trail herds.” 
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Cowboys. The men who herded the cattle on the 
range were called cowboys. All the riders were called 
cowboys, even though they might be herding horses. 
When a man came to own cattle he was called a ranc ei, 

not a cowboy. _ . 

The cowboys rode strong, active ponies w c , 1 'e 

the cattle, had come from the wild herds. The ponies as 
well as the riders were skillful in handling the cows, 
which were more like wild animals than like the cattle 

we have on farms today. 

To capture an animal for branding or for any ot 
purpose, a rope, or lariat (lSr'I-dt), was used. This name 
was borrowed from the Spanish {la reate, rope). The 
lariat was usually made of braided rawhide and was 
very strong. It was thrown by the cowboy over the 
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horns of the cow or sometimes around the animal’s legs. 
The rope was given a turn around the saddle horn, and 
the cow pony jerked, or “snubbed,” the captured beast 
up short, sometimes throwing him to the ground. 

The dress of the cowboy was also copied from the 
Mexican riders. The wide-brimmed hat, or sombrero 
(som-bra ro), and the chaps, or chaparajos (cha-pa- 
ra hos), came into common use in the ranch country. 

The saddle used by the riders was usually called a 
stock saddle and sometimes was spoken of as a Mexican 
saddle. It is said that the general plan of this saddle 
came from the Spanish settlers of the Southwest. This 
saddle weighed thirty or forty pounds. The frame was 
of hardwood which was covered with rawhide. The 
horn was high so that the rope could be easily looped or 
half-hitched around it. The cantle (k&n't’l), or back 
part of the seat, rose at a sharp angle and was also high. 
This gave the rider the firm seat needed in his work. 

The round-up. The big event of the year on the cattle 
ranches was the round-up. The range cattle were 
rounded up by the cowboys. Each rancher claimed the 
animals which bore his brand and all the young calves 
that followed after the cows. The older cattle which 
were fit for market were separated from the others and 
driven away some to be killed for beef and others for 
t e hides and tallow. The calves were branded and 
urned loose with the other young stock to run for 
another year or two on the range. 
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Which expression in the second column belongs with each 
word in the first column? 


1. longhorns 

2. brand 

3. flank 

4. range 

5. cowboys 

6. rancher 

7. lariat 


8. sombrero 

9. round-up 
10. tallow 


a. a mark burned in the skin of 
animals 

b. early cattle on the plains 

c. grazing land 

d. men who herded cattle on the 
range 

e. one who owned cattle 

f. a rope of braided rawhide 

g. the time on the range when 
cattle are brought together to be 
branded or sold 

h. the part of the animal’s side 
between the ribs and the hip 

i. a broad-brimmed hat 

j. beef fat 



The Farmers 

The cowboys and their herds did not long have the 
grassy plains to themselves. Soon came herds of sheep 
into parts of the range. The cattle did not like the sheep, 
and the cattlemen did not like the sheep men. The 
sheep nibbled the grass so short that cattle could not 
graze on the same range with them. Cattle do not like 
the smell of sheep. Water was scarce, and when sheep 
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drank at the waterholes, neither horses nor cattle 
wanted to drink at the same places. For these and 
ot er reasons there was quarreling between the cattle¬ 
men and the sheep men which sometimes led to open 
fights. 

It was the farmer who drove the herds off much of the 
grassy plains. In 1862 Congress passed what was known 
as the Homestead Act. This law gave 160 acres of land 
to anyone who would build a house and live on the 
and for five years. Later it was arranged so that the 
and could be secured by paying a small price per acre 
~>-ter living on the place for fourteen months. 

Soon large numbers of people began moving out to 
t e plains country. Thousands of these homesteaders, as 
they were called, took up claims in Kansas and Nebras¬ 
ka and m Dakota Territory. In time these settlers 
urned the prairies into farms. They built barbed wire 
ences to protect their crops from the cattle, and thus 
much of the open range was taken away. 

The cattlemen fought against this change. Were they 
not there first, they asked. They said that much of this 
nd was not fit for farming and should be left for the 
herds to graze upon. But the law helped the fanner, and 

th° W f 7 + v)i ierdS ° f Cattle W6re driven farther west into 

the foothills of the mountains. 

Homestead Act? In what year was this 

cattle when ^ C ° ngress? What happened to the herds of 
cattle when the farmers came? 
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A Sod House Home 

This true story was told to the author by a member 
of a family of early settlers in South Dakota. 

I can well remember the day when Father came home 
from his trip to South Dakota. He could scarcely wait unti 
he got into the house before he began talking about 

wonders of the prairies. , i n 

“Just think,” he said, “I have 160 acres of fine land all 

staked out. Turn over that sod and put m a crop o 

is all there is to it. We must pack up right away and 

get out there.” , , , • 

In less than two weeks' time we were aboard the trai 

and started for the new home. Father had 
days before with the stock and household furmtuie. He 
rode in the freight car with the ox team and Bese, 
our favorite cow. “One cow is all we can bother with out 

there,” Father had said. , Dakota 

Never shall I forget my first view of South Dakota 

from the little station platform at Frankfort wheie „ 
off the train The prairie swept away as fai as the } 
fuld sel Lel and flat the land lay in strange contrast 
with the hills of western Wisconsin from where we had come. 

Father was there to meet us with the ox team and wagon, 
andt twl hours' time we were at Johnson's place, where 

we were to stay until our house was 

There were no trees in that part of South Dakota except 
some cottonwood along the James Biver some miles^away. 
Lumber and other building materials were expensive 

fat hlete sl'th Dakota was a sod house which 
mother built with the help of Mr. Johnson and another 
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eig ■ or. ith a plow the tough prairie sod was turne 
“hrLiT” These furrows were then cut up int 

. i* S a ° Ut t ^ u ' ee long- These bricks were laid layc 

o^venT T? ^ T aUs W6re ° f the ri S ht about si 

feet W h 1 t 1 bnk ' 0ur house was sixteen or eightoe 

n"lX“ 6 r '3‘ tt P ° ,eS haUM fr ° m “ 

grass F a tW + T ^ ese were covered with sod an 

A “oDwash 2“°“^ hmber with which to make a dooJ 
ow was P ,Jt hi, and the house was readi 
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During the first summer the bare earth, packed down 
smooth, served as a floor. Before winter came a rough 
board floor was put in. A rag rug was hung crosswise, and 
by this means we had a home with two rooms. 

To us children living in a sod house was fun, anywaj 
at first, but our poor mother missed the snug frame house 
of our Wisconsin farm. When it rained (which was not 
often), water trickled through the sod roof and soaked 
everything inside. After every shower all the bedding had to 
be hung outside to dry. The sod house was cool m summer 
and warm in winter. It would not burn if a prairie fire 
swept the land as sometimes happened. 

The first crop of wheat ripened well and brought Father 
some money. Though lumber was high, as we thought 
then, somehow we managed to get enough lumber an 
other materials with which to build a small frame ouse, 
one of the first in that neighborhood. 

What a day that was when we moved into our new 
home-so clean and light and airy after two years in the 
old sod house. It is said that, on account of the fight, 
some of the sod house settlers could not sleep at first when 

they moved into frame houses. # . 

My father soon found that farming the praine was not 
so easy as it had seemed. To “break” tough sod was 
heavy work for the oxen as well as the men TwomrAhree 
yoke of oxen were needed to pull the hear \ p ow. 
work was nothing if we could be sure the crop would ripen. 

The third summer, I think it was, a dreadful thing P 
pened. Rains in April seemed to make sure a finec^b 
early summer the wheat stood shoulder lg • , , - 

was near. Then one morning a warm wind began b owing 
from the south. All day it blew and with each hour 
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neig or. With a plow the tough prairie sod was turned 
over m furrows. These furrows were then cut up into 
bucks about three feet long. These bricks were laid layer 
upon layer until the walls were of the right height, about six 
r se\ en eet, I think. Our house was sixteen or eighteen 

ee ong and twelve feet wide. Poles were hauled from the 

nver valley for the roof. These were covered with sod and 
g Father got enough lumber with which to make a door. 
‘' 0ne ' sash wmdow ” was put in, and the house was ready. 
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During the first summer the bare earth, packed down 
smooth, served as a floor. Before winter came a rough 
board floor was put in. A rag rug was hung crosswise, and 
by this means we had a home with two rooms. 

To us children living in a sod house was fun, anyway 
at first, but our poor mother missed the snug frame house 
of our Wisconsin farm. When it rained (which was not 
often), water trickled through the sod roof and soaked 
everything inside. After every shower all the bedding had to 
be hung outside to dry. The sod house was cool in summer 
and warm in winter. It would not burn if a prairie fir® 
swept the land as sometimes happened. 

The first crop of wheat ripened well and brought Father 
some money. Though lumber was high, as we thought 
then, somehow we managed to get enough lumber and 
other materials with which to build a small frame house, 
one of the first in that neighborhood. 

What a day that was when we moved into our new 
home—so clean and light and airy after two years in the 
old sod house. It is said that, on account of the light, 
some of the sod house settlers could not sleep at first when 

they moved into frame houses. 

My father soon found that farming the prairie was not 
so easy as it had seemed. To “break” tough sod was 
heavy work for the oxen as well as the men. Two or three 
yoke of oxen were needed to pull the heavy plow. But hard 
work was nothing if we could be sure the crop would ripen. 

The third summer, I think it was, a dreadful thing hap¬ 
pened. Rains in April seemed to make sure a fine crop. In 
early summer the wheat stood shoulder high. The harvest 
was near. Then one morning a warm wind began blowing 
from the south. All day it blew and with each hour the air 
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grew hotter and hotter. The next day was the same. By 
noon the gram stalks began to wilt and the heads of wheat 
to droop By evening the fields lay in ruins; the crop was 
estroyed. Father and Mother were heart-broken. I don’t 

ow how we could have lived through that winter if 
Grandfather had not sent us money from the old home. 

Yes, we went through the great blizzard of 1888 This 
is sometimes called the “school children’s storm.” It came 
on so suddenly that the children in the prairie school 
muses could not get home. Many who made the attempt 
lost their lives. Others were penned up in the school houses 
for days awaiting rescue. 

Recently I drove through that part of South Dakota 
where we homesteaded many, many years ago. Today it 
is a nch farming country. The treeless prairies are gone, 
free planting has placed groves around comfortable farm 
omes, and the streets of the many well-kept towns are 
hned with splendid shade trees. 

From this list choose four reasons why the sod house 
was a good house for the pioneer on the prairie. 

1. It would not burn in the prairie fires. 

2. It was cool in summer. 

3. It was dark. 

4. It leaked when rain fell 

5. It was warm in winter. ’ 

6. Rain does not often fall on the prairie. 

7 . It was pretty and green. 



Crowding Out the Indians 

The Plains Indians did not like the settlers. They 
saw their hunting grounds growing smaller with each 
passing year. Soon they began to make trouble. Our 
government sent soldiers to protect the settlers. The 
Indians were forced to give up more and more of the 
lands they claimed. They did not give up without a 
struggle, and many bitter battles were fought. 

Pieces of land were set apart for reservations where 
the Indians were made to live. More and more land was 
opened up for settlement, and many new states were 
formed. 

Where you now find the state of Oklahoma on your 
map was once the home of a number of tribes of 
Indians. This was called Indian Territory. Our govern¬ 
ment set this land apart as a home for the Indians who 
had given up their lands in other places. After a time 
it was thought that the Indians did not need all this 
land, and so it was decided to open part of it for settle¬ 
ment. It is said that fifty thousand people rushed into 
the territory the first day it was opened. Towns and 
cities sprang up as if by magic. In a few years Okla¬ 
homa became a state in the Union. 

1. Why did the Indians who lived on the plains dislike 
the settlers ^ 

2. What was a reservation? Are there any Indian reser¬ 
vations today? Do you think this is a good way to take 
care of the Indians? 
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The Story of Wheat 


ou have read how the American people have always 
moved westward as our country was settled. In the 
same way wheat raising moved from the East to the 
West. John Smith in Virginia and the Puritans in Netf 
ngland raised wheat which was ground into flour. 
When George Washington was President, the state of 
Delaware raised more wheat than any other state. But 
even this was not a large amount. More wheat is raised 


m one county in Kansas today than was raised in all of 
the United States in Washington’s time. 

In those early times the number of acres upon which 
good wheat could be raised was small. Then, too, there 
was no machinery with which to sow and harvest large 
crops of wheat. On page 313 you read a story about the 
improvements which were made in farm machinery. 
As the settlers moved toward the west, the raising of 
wheat followed. After a little time western New York 

. 6Came a wileat center > and flour mills might be found 
m many small towns. These were located on streams 
ere a waterfall could be used to rim the flour mill. 
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No one knows who first learned how to make and run 
a water wheel. We are certain that it happened long, 
long ago. No doubt you have seen a water wheel, or 
paddle wheel, running in a stream. As the current sets 
against the paddle, the wheel is made to turn. 

Ancient people learned how to use the water wheel. 
The axle of the water wheel was made longer, and 
another wheel was built on this axle. This second wheel 
was used to run other wheels, and here you have the 


beginning of machines. 

The people of long ago learned how to grind gram 
into flour by using the power of the water wheel. The 
wheel on the axle was made to lift and turn one stone 
against another. The grains of wheat or corn or rye 
were placed between the stones and were ground into 
flour by the motion of the millstones. From ancient 
times down to the present day, water power has been 
used to turn the wheels of mills and factories. 

When the settlers crossed over the Appalachian 
Mountains and settled in the Ohio Talley, the state of 
Ohio became the great wheat section of our coun r> - 
Wheat raising followed the settlers mto 
Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakot ^’ a “ 

homa. The United States no^rarsmg nhea ,,Jo 

the world. Great ships earned the produ ^ ^ 

wheat fields to other countnes acro f . e ' fl 
flour mills came west. Mumeapohs became the non. 

capital of the world. 
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Today the great wheat states are Minnesota, Kama* 

NOrth and S ° Uth Dakota > Washington, an< 
a ?‘ e Umted States is the second greatest whea 
growmg county in the world. On the big wheat farm 

,, l !? ° ne machine drawn b y a tractor cuts am 
threshes the wheat all at the same time. The picture 

^ ^ P a g e of the kind of machine now used in harvest 

a arge farm will g i ve you an idea of how this 
machme works. 

Tell whether the statement is true. 

1. The early settlers in Virginia raised wheat. 

‘ stated WaTe raiS6S m ° re Wheat than aa T other 

4 Th! T T at , er .^ heel is a m °dern invention. 

' cormtas n ° W miSeS Wh6at t0 sel1 to other 

6. The use°lf ^ V eap * fca * the world, 
wheat crop **“ 
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I. Finding Reasons 

From the list below choose 
men hated the sheep men. Wr 
reasons, on a piece of paper. 

1. The sheep nibbled the grass t0 ° cl ° se . 

2. The cattle did not like 

3. The cattle and the waterh „l e after 

4. Cattle would not drink ir 

the sheep. 

5. Water was scarce. 

6. The sheep made too muc noise. 


II. New Words and Terms 

On your paper ™ te the ““^^Meded L the sentence 
write the word from the hst that is neeae 

of that number. 

, .. A tractor water wheel 

rr — homesteaders 

, , the _of the mountains. 

1. The cattle grazed on tn l£ hool children’s 

2 The __ of 1888 was called the scnoo 

storm. _through the field. 

3 The plow made a wide 

i £ S Z C d woutl W drink from the 

same --• to grind their wheat. 

6. The pioneers used the• — water wheel. 

7 a furmshes power to ru 

g MaW— **** '“ d ta KmSaS ' 
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III. Where? 

: w x p r ^ the numbers i-e - Write “ Yes ” ° r 

No after the number which stands for each question. 
1- Is Nebraska near the Rocky Mountains? 

s ansas east of the Mississippi River? 

. Is South Dakota farther west than Wisconsin? 

4. ^as Indian Territory in what is now Oklahoma? 

. s more wheat raised in the eastern states than the 
western states today? 

6. Is New York City the flour capital of the world? 


iv. Ihings to Do 

and thflt m<>dd a ^ h0USe - the Option 
and the picture on page 396 as a guide. 

hundred'years Wheat ^ «“< 

On 3 'tto ^L a d' W ° rd “ d KctUre Chart ” about r “ cl > Bic. 
On the chart draw p.etures for the words Usted on page 393. 

4 From tins list choose a subject for a class report. 

a. Dude Ranches 

b. A Round-up 


c. How to Use a Lasso 

d. Raising Sheep in the West Today 

e. Machines and the Wheat Farmer 
f- A Modem Flour Mill 

g. A Pioneer’s Flour Mill 

h. The Spring Wheat Region 

i. The Winter Wheat Region 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 
LANDS BEYOND OUR BORDERS;. 

Alaska and Our Island Possessions 

As you have learned, our country increased greatR 
in size during the first hundred years of its history. The 
lands added during this time lay near at hand, border¬ 
ing on the old states, with the exception of Alaska, 
which was purchased from Russia in 186/. 

Alaska. Alaska was discovered by the Russians about 
the time the Puritans were settling in Massachusetts. 
The Russians were chiefly interested in the fisheries 
along the coast. Though Alaska is somewhat distant 
from the United States, leaders in our government 
thought it best to secure this land for fear some country 
of Europe or Asia would use it as a foothold mNort ^ 
America. The price paid was $ 7 , 2 W,m Ts ^ 
thought to be a bad bargain at the tune. Alaska was 
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said to be a land of icebergs and polar bears. About 
twenty years after the purchase, gold was discovered in 
Alaska. The United States was paid back many times 
the purchase price, A gold rush to Alaska took place 
much like that to California in an earlier time. In recent 
years people have gone to Alaska to make their homes. 
One such settlement is called Mantanuska. It is in the 
southern part of Alaska. , 

, Alaska is now a territory of the United States. Of¬ 
ficials are appointed by our government. Alaska, no 
doubt, will become a state in the Union. 

^ In-the war with Japan that country seized Attu 
(at-tcK>0 and Kiska, two small islands in the Aleutians 
(a-lushanz). These islands extended westward from 
Alaska toward Asia. Our soldiers and sailors were sent 
to drive out the Japanese. After several bitter battles 
they did so. These islands now rest safely in our hands. 

The United States has also had a part in the histoiy 
of some lands outside the mainland of North America. 

The Hawaiian Islands. The Hawaiian (ha-wl'yan) 
Islands lie about 2000 miles southwest of San Francisco. 
Many years ago American ship captains visited these 
islands, and treaties were made for carrying on trade. 
After a time the native queen was driven from her 

rone, and m 1898 the islands were annexed to the 
United States. 

Cuba and Puerto Rico. One by one the colonies of 
bpam in the New World'were lost by that countiy. 
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Only Cuba (ku'bd) and Puerto Rico (pwer'to' re'ko) 
were left. A glance at your map will show you how near 
to our shores these islands he. The people of Cuba and 
Puerto Rico were unhappy under the rule of Spam. At 
last they tried to break away from Spam and set up 
governments of their own. Spain sent her soldiers, to 
prevent this. Long years of war caused great suffering 
to the people of Cuba. 

It was quite natural for our people to feel sorry for 
the Cubans. Then, too, some of our busmess men owne 
sugar plantations in the islands. These were being 
destroyed by the war. At last President McKinley 
yielded to the demand for war to free the Cubans from 
Spanish rule. Our soldiers were sent to Cuba andT>ue o 
Rico. Our ships of war destroyed the Spanish s ips 



Which were sent to defend the islands. After less than a 
year o fighting, Spain was defeated and these islands 
came under the rule of the United States. After some 
years uba was given full freedom. Our country has 
not done much to help the poor people of the small 
island of Puerto Rico. 

The Philippine Islands. Far across the Pacific Ocean 
near the coast of Asia lie the Philippine (ffl'Upen) 
s ands. During the war with Spain these islands were 
taken by our army and navy. A sum of money was given 
to Spam at the end of the war. After some time it was 
eci ed to § lve these islands their independence. In the 
year 1935 the people of the islands were allowed to elect 

eir own president. Our government said that at the 
en of ten years the islands would be a free nation. Be- 
ore that time the Japanese attacked our fleet at Pearl 
llarbor in the Hawaiian Islands (December 7, 1941). 

Island^ tlme lat6r the Japanese seized Philippine 






1. The United States bought Alaska from Russia. 

3 Ikst ° f ^ was * bargain. 

Alaska 1S a very cold land. 

' ^.° ld has been discovered in Alaska. 

' p :aow a ^te in the Union. 

7 srph? 00 - formeriy beionged “> 

8 tL ^ bp ? mra »<*•"* a free nation in 1936 
8. The Hawauan Mauds are near Cuba. 
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A President Who Fought for a Stronger 
Nation 


Theodore Roosevelt. Theodore Roosevelt was elected 
Vice-President of the United States in 1900. Less than 
a year later, President McKinley was shot and killed by 
a half-crazed man while he was attending the Pan-Ameri¬ 
can Exposition at Buffalo, and the Vice-President be¬ 
came President. 

Mr. Roosevelt once said, “No man has a right to be 
idle or to take life easy.” He believed that a busy lift 
is the best life. Theodore Roosevelt was not born poor 
like so many of our great men. He was not born in a 
log cabin, nor did he have to work for a living. If he 
had chosen to do so, he could have lived a life of ease. 
Instead he took an active part in many things and 
worked hard at difficult tasks. The first great task ire 
set for himself was to build up his health. As a boy he 
was sickly and unable to play hard games. His eyesight 
was poor. He had to wear glasses all his life. He realiz-a 
that if he was to do any of the things he had set Li- 
heart on, he must be strong and healthy. As soon as ln- 
was old enough, he took up horseback riding and sum¬ 
ming. He took lessons in boxing. Tennis was his favorite 


game. , . 

Rise in public life. Mr. Roosevelt believed that it i- 

the duty of a citizen to take part in public matters. w 

vote and hold office. After a time he was mane aea.i 

of the police department in New York City. He toa-.u 
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much hard work in this office. He went out on the streets 
at night to learn about the work of the policemen on 
their rounds. When the war with Spain came, he joined 
the “Rough Riders” and took part in the fighting in 
Cuba. The Rough Riders was a regiment made up of 
cowboys, wealthy men, and others who volunteered for 
the war. 

These activities caused Mr. Roosevelt to be so well 
known to the American people that he was elected 
Vice-President. 

Conservation. As President of the United States Mr. 
Roosevelt had a chance to carry out some of his ideas 



which he thought would benefit our country. One of the 
most important of these was the saving of the nation’s 
wealth. The riches of our country were being wasted. 
The beauties of forest and stream were being destroyed. 
Fires swept the forest lands, and much valuable timber 
was lost. Hunters and trappers were destroying the 
Mid life. The President thought that laws should be 
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passed to prevent this kind of waste. Early and lutt- L- 
talked and wrote about the need for “conservation >. 
our natural resources.” Others joined him in the work; 
and much was done to save the forests, the soil, and 
the wild life. 

Theodore Roosevelt was always busy at some inn-r¬ 
esting work. It may surprise you to learn that dur:: 
his busy life he found time to write a number of 1 - - *v~ 
on history and travel. Sometime you will enjoy read;: 
his Winning of the West, which tells how the pient- r- 
conquered and settled the West. 

After he left the White House, at the end uf Li- ti-ru. 
as President, Mr. Roosevelt made a trip to AirD.. 
There he hunted big game. He studied the ha! 
the wild animals and the plant life in the part - > . ■ 

which he visited. He made a collection oi skin- 'W.i- . 
he sent home to be mounted for the National Mu- 
in Washington. His book, African Game TraA, t- 
story of his African journey. 

What things about Theodore Roosevelt do :• ■-> • “. 

A Great Task Well Done 

Digging the Panama Canal. On yuitr ‘ 

find the Isthmus of Panama which cui.net ^ - - 

South America. For many years men inum-t - 
might be possible to dig a canal **; - 

strip of land. If this could be done, shq> * - 
to pass from one ocean to the other wou.u . ■ ‘ * 
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long voyage around the southern end of South America. 

Although the isthmus is only about fifty miles wide, 
the task of building a canal was very difficult. It would 
be necessary to cut through mountain ranges. The 
greatest difficulty of all was the bad climate. Two 
diseases, yellow fever and malaria (ma-l&r'ia), caused 
the deaths of many persons who lived near the swamps. 
The French had tried, years before, to build the canal, 
but large numbers of 'the workmen died, and they had 
to give it up. 

The fight against yellow fever. One day a message 
came to Doctor William Gorgas (gor'gds). He was asked 
to go to Havana, Cuba, to look after the health of our 
soldiers. The dreadful yellow fever was spreading there*. 
Doctor Gorgas, Doctor Walter Reed, and other doctors 
went to the island to see if they could stop the disease*. 

The doctors first set about to clean up the city of 
Havana. Sewers were built, and pure drinking wate*r 
was supplied, but the yellow fever continued to spread, 
and many soldiers as well as other people died every 
day. What was to be done? 

Doctor Carlos Finlay, who was living in Havana at 
this time, had long believed that a certain kind of 
mosquito carried the yellow-fever germ. Almost every¬ 
one else thought this was a foolish idea. Even if it were 
true, what could be done about it? How could all tlu* 
mosquitoes be killed? 

Doctor Gorgas and Doctor Reed at last began to 
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ihink that perhaps Doctor Finlay was right. Maybe 
mosquitoes did have something to do with spreading 
/•ellow fever. How could it be proved? Two of the doc¬ 
tors offered to let some of the mosquitoes bite them. 
They were willing to risk their lives in trying to learn 
iow the yellow-fever germ was carried. Both of these 
men came down with the disease, and one of them. 
Doctor Lazear (ld-zer'), died. This seemed to prove that 
the mosquitoes carried the yellow-fever germ from one 
person to another. But was it certain? It was decided to 
call for others who were willing to take the same risk 
that Dr. Lazear had taken. 

Perhaps you think that such men could not be found. 
If so, you will be surprised to learn that eighteen young 
men, most of them soldiers, offered to do this. They 
were willing to risk their lives that a way might be 
found to stop yellow fever, which each year took the 
lives of hundreds, and in some years thousands, of 
persons. 

We cannot give here the names of all these heroes. 
Two of the first to offer themselves were James Moran 
and John Kissinger. Though both took the disease, you 
will be glad to learn that neither died. John Kissinger 
returned to the United States and lived here as a use¬ 
ful and respected citizen. James Moran made his home 

in Havana. 

Before the fight against yellow fever could be won, 
it was necessary to send out a whole army of worker. 
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to carry out Doctor Gorgas’ orders: “Pour oil on all 
standing water; leave no pails or dishes of water stand¬ 
ing about.” After weeks and months of effort, the vic¬ 
tory was won. From that day to this there has been no 
yellow fever in Havana. 

The big ditch” is dug. With the lessons learned in 
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Duba Dr. Gorgas conquered yellow fever in the Canal 
Sone, and the big canal was at last completed after ten 
fears of effort. This canal is a great help to ships 
which carry cargoes from one ocean to the other. In 
war times the ships of our navy pass through the canal 
to defend whichever coast is threatened. 

Look up interesting facts about the Panama Canal: 
How long is it? When was it built? What was the cost 
of building it? How many ships can go through the canal 
in a day? Find other facts like these. 

I. New Words 

On your paper write the numbers 1-7. After each number 
write the word from the list that is needed in the sentence 
of that number. 

independence volunteered conservation 

defeated fisheries regiment 

treaties 

1. The Philippine Islands were promised-by the 

United States government. 

2. Spain was __by the United States in the war for 

Cuban independence. 

3. It is wise to practice -of natural resources. 

4. Men _to go in the army. 

5. The Russians were interested in the-along the 

coast of Alaska. 

6. Men in the army are grouped together in a-~ 

7. Americans made-with the Hawaiians to carry 

on trade. 
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II. Where? 

On your paper write the numbers 1 - 9 . Write “Yes” or 
-No after the number which stands for each question. 

1. Is Alaska in the northwestern part of North America? 
J - s Russia in Africa? 

3. Is Cuba near the shores of America? 

4. Is Havana in the Philippines? 

5. Is Spain in Europe? 

6 . Are the Philippine Islands in the Pacific Ocean? 

/• is Cuba in the Atlantic Ocean? 

8 . Is Puerto Rico near Cuba? 

9 ' A the Isthmus of Panama between the United 
btates and Alaska? 


ill. lHINGS TO Do 

L Make a list of the new lands which were added to our 
ountry after I 860 . Arrange the items as shown below. 

Name When acquired . From whom 

Alaska 1867 

tabled “ The0d ° re EooseveIt b °oIdet for the library 

Wi " ^** ^ ™ 

4. From this list choose a subject for a class report. 

Big Game Hunting in Africa 
A Trip Through the Panama Canal 
Raising Sugar Cane in Cuba 
Farming in Alaska 
Mining in Alaska 
A Trip to the Philippines 
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X. PIONEERS OF LATER TIMES 

CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 
NEW WEALTH AND NEW WAYS TO YORK 

The Story of Lumber 

Wb have now come to the time in the storv of our 
country when the nation faced mam neu problem- 
The one hundred years that had passed since the Con¬ 
stitution was adopted had seen many great change.. 

Twelve times as many people now called t e nitt 
States their country as when George Washington was 
President. There were now forty states in the Lnion 

instead of thirteen. , y j, 

As the people spread westward, they oun n ' 

of wealth. They found millions of acres of no > pmne 
land. They found oil and copper, timbe.' a* 
silver and gold. Mills and factories were 
products of the farms and forests and mine. 

^Cforel Great forests once covered most of the 
and along the Mississippi Elver and its branc es. 
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e first settlers found it easy to build homes for their 
families. Sawmills were built on the banks of swift- 
owing streams, and soon a supply of lumber was ready 

noss-H f P0Wer furnished b y these Streams made it 
possible to set up small mills near the timber. In a 

ort tune frame houses began to take the place of the 
log .cabins of the settlers. 

-f ^ the ^Memento spread to the treeless prairies west 

lLblr^Tl* 11616 ^ 40 be a «"* for 

mnber. The sod houses were better than no houses, 

T h ey C0U d be used for onl y a few years at best. 

r!-n WaS need6d With which t0 build homes 

of tn 0I \ Praine farmers and to build the thousands 
of towns and cities which grew up in the prairie states. 

and mL northern part of Michigan, Wisconsin, 

ber eo ,,,wi°‘f Str f ched a Pine forest. No tim- 

was l2 rf * e P “ e for buildin « purposes. It 
s hght and strong and could easily be worked up 

“^boards, shingles, and finishing lumber. 

work e in'Ie ermen ; ^ thoUsailds of men were at 
Itt foresf 6 Pmet °r fe 14 Seemed at fet as if the 
W I m ^ f0reVer ' But <*»*. and then 

i**"*'? eame into use, the forests 

^tr^rtirncS 

^ no ‘hey fdl. The eager logger 

b^-chwasne^^rfr^hS: 
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They swept through the timber lands, not only burn¬ 
ing branches and tree tops which lay on the ground, but 
also destroying the standing timber. After a time the 
white pine forests were gone. With care this great 
source of building material might have lasted our peo¬ 
ple for long years to come. 

The Story of Oil 

Coal for fuel. Nearly all our homes today are heated 
by coal or gas or oil-burning furnaces. Only a few years 
ago wood was almost the only fuel that was used. 

In early times the people of our country did not know 
that great quantities of coal and oil were stored beneath 
the soil. The use of steam engines in factories and loco¬ 
motives on the railroads made a demand for coal. The 
first large mines were opened in Pennsylvania. Later 
coal was found in many other states W est \ irginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Ilhnois, and others. 

It was noticed in Pennsylvania that the pools of 
water were sometimes covered with a film of oil. At 
first this was just a cause of trouble, but later men saw 
that oil was of value. Coal oil, or kerosene, was first 
used in lamps to fight homes. Then towns used oil¬ 
burning street lamps. 

The first oil well. The first successful oil well was 
sunk in the year 1859. Soon many other wells were 
drilled, and in a few years Pennsylvania became famous 
not only for its coal mines but also for its oil wells. 
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T? ° r 0U “ 0ther P arts of the 

country. Today important oil wells are located in Ok¬ 
lahoma, Texas, Illinois, and southern California. Lo- 
como ires, steamships, and furnaces in homes and of- 
nces use large quantities of oil for fuel. 

,™ e invention of “ engine which uses gasoline in- 
O S earn for power has brought about more 
changes m our byes than almost anything which has 

toT Near *y every has an automobile 

MnrfTi^° Ut TrUCkS and tractors do ™rk of 

il ,i, 1J ° nS ° f gsUons °f gasoline are needed to 
run ail these gasoline engines. 

Finish these sentences. 

1. The first large coal mines were opened in_ 

o' S° a j S 1111116(1 toda y in the states of_ 

• rhe first successful oil well was drilled in_ 

4. Crude oil is sent to_ 

The Story or Steel 

stedint! * he ““ Wt0 1 “ d much d0 with bringing 

so) As rr, U8e WaS Andrew Carnegie (kSr-na/- 

from Scotl Carnegie came to this country 

fe a!n , f0UEd WOrk “ a ‘eiegmph Z 

So^n”e 40 ^ telegraph “truments. 

^oonte became an rmportart man in the railroad 

“ for — 
years ago a new process was 
1420 J 



discovered which made it possible to make steel in 
large quantities at much less expense than before. A 
man in England learned to use a blast furnace to burn 
out quickly the other materials in the iron ore. 

Andrew Carnegie took this idea and went into the 
business of making steel in large quantities. The cen¬ 
ter of Mr. Carnegie’s great business was in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Here the steel mills are near the coal 
mines; coal was needed for Mr. Carnegie’s furnaces. 
The steel mills made locomotives, steel rails, steel and 
iron pipes, and countless other things to supply the 
needs of our rapidly growing country. 

Andrew Carnegie made a great fortune, thought to 
be five hundred million dollars. Having made so much 
he decided to give it away while he was still living. He 
gave money to be used for building libraries which may 
be found in hundreds of our cities throughout our coun¬ 
try. He helped education in many other ways with 
large gifts of money. One of his largest gifts was the 
sum of two million dollars with which to build the Peace 
Palace at The Hague, Holland. This splendid building 
was used by the World Court, which tried to settle 
quarrels among nations. 

1. Give as many reasons as you can why steel has 
taken the place of wood for building purposes. 

2. Where was Andrew Carnegie bom? ^ 

3. Where were Carnegie’s great steel nulls? 

4. Where did Carnegie build his libraries. 
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New Americans 


You have learned that our country grew rapidly dur¬ 
ing the years just after the war between the North and 
the South. Not only did many people move into the 
West, but the towns and the cities in the older parts of 
the country also grew. Mines of coal and iron were 
opened. Railroads were built. Factories and mills 
sprang up. As you can see, all this made work for every¬ 
one. Indeed, there seemed to be more work than our 
people could do. 

In some of the countries of Europe work was hard to 
get and land was scarce. Soon it became known that 
America needed workers and that rich land could be 



had. The people of Europe began to flock to our shores. 
They came in large numbers from Ireland, Germany, 

Sweden, Norway, and Italy. 

These workers from Europe helped to build the coun¬ 
try. They made farm homes in the timber lands of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin and on the prairies of North 
and South Dakota. They worked in the mines and the 
factories and helped to turn out more and more things 
for the people to use. Among them were many people 
who made gifts to our country in music, art, and books. 

Of course, most of these people could not read or 
write our language. How could they learn American 
ways of living? How could they learn to take part m 
the life of the towns and cities where they made their 
homes? From what has been said, you can see that 
while the immigrants helped in many ways, it is also 
true that their coming to our country made some prob¬ 
lems which have taken a long time to solve. 

The Workers 

Making goods in early times. In early times most 
of the people lived on farms. The farms were small, and 
usually the farmer and members of his family did all 
the work. Women made cloth by hand on frames called 
looms. They made clothing for the family. Tallov 
candles for lighting the home were made by hand. The 
farmer usually made the simple tools he needed. 

In time there came to be shops in the towns. e 
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made and mended shoes for his neighbors, 
he blacksmith made and repaired tools. These work¬ 
men owned their own shops and tools. Many times the 
ami y ived back of the shop or above it. 

f ac t° r y workers. Today all this has changed, 
ow t e workers go to the factories and mills. Some- 
naes t ey must travel for an hour or two on streetcars 
or buses to reach the factory. Here machines make 

many kinds of things much more rapidly than could be 
done by hand. 

Most of the workers are able to get many things 

W * 6y COU * d not have in the old days. In the stores 
and shops you see displayed hundreds of articles which 
have been made by machines. These are turned out so 
rapi y and easily that the cost is only a small part of 
what it was when the articles were made by hand. 

Ihe factories and mills are usually located in the 
arger cities, and so the workers must live in.the cities. 
Most of them cannot afford to buy homes. Usually 

maTvTh T a r °° mS in a large buildin S in which 

many other families live. Sometimes families with five 
six c 1 ren must five in one or two rooms, 
ese mldings are called tenements (ten'6 ments). 

others ° ^ tenements are quite comfortable, 
the rooms 6 ^ T“ wWch to Uve - Some of 
is little liffh/ 6 ° n * t 6 mSlde ° f thC building where th ere 

peont wf r " air ‘^ f ° Und that two thousand 
people were kvmg m one block in the city of New York. 
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Women as well as men go out to work. Who takes 
care of the home when the mother is away all day? 
The children have to look out for themselves. If there 
is an older sister, she has to be a little mother to the 
younger children. When the factory or the null shuts 
down,” there is no work. Wages stop and the vor er s 
family may be without food in a few days. 

The use of machines in factories has helped us to have 
many things which our fathers and mothers could not 
have. The worker today does not toil as many hours as 
he did in earlier times, but he is less sure of his 30 b W e 
see then that- the “machine age,” as it 18 som ^ S 
called, has brought many changes, both good and bad. 
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I. Choosing 

CLTo ‘“ 8 ta 

2 Arttl WOrk is / equired t0 produce goods. 

^ v^dcles can be made very rapidly 

f Sh ost . of manufactured goods is small. 

factories. ^ traVel a loU§ way to reach the 

5. Workers toil fewer hours. 

6. Many mothers work away from home. 

/. factories shut down at times. 

II. Because 

wrhl n l e good n Z? erS f -6 ° n r Ur Paper - After each number 
g od ending for each sentence of that number. 

1. Coal is better for fuel than wood because _ 

s’ Sf! " r d f °, r buiIding brid ges because_ 

4 ‘ Aodlr bmlt near Coal "doe 3 because_ 

biisl_^. m0§le ^ Called the <<steel bing ” 

5. Factories are built in cities because_ 

• ^should take good care of our forests because 

III. New Words 

"No” X r P ,t Pei ’’■’"b the uumbeR I'S- Write “Yes" or 

1 t 6 f- WWch Stands for «“* question. 

• s a loom used m making cloth? 

3 Art t“ tory “ Pla ° e wiwre g00ds are by band? 

3. Are tenements large houses in the country? 

/ e P raines tree-covered plains? 
from™?lands? 01 " 16 Wh ° ^ ^ ° Ur COUntry 
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CHAPTER THIRTY 
BETTER WAYS TO TRAVEL; 

NEW WAYS TO SEND MESSAGES 

Ships on the Rivers and Oceans 

Steamboating. You remember learning how the riv¬ 
ers helped the people who settled in the great valley of 
the Mississippi. At first flatboats were generally used 
Then came the steamboat which could travel mo 
rapidly up stream as well as with the curren o 
l i special kind of boat was built for use on he 
rivers. These boats were built with flat bottoms, as 
rivers were sometimes shallow. Two wide decks made 
space for passengers and freight. The best of the^ 
steamboats were flue sMps. The cabins ~Uyjf 
not beautifully furnished. The captains saw that 
were amusements and entertainment for all. 

The towns and cities which were located on the n 
grew rapidly. Thousands of people traveled up and 
town the rivers, and many tons of freight were shipped 



each year Even after the railroads came, the pool’ 1 '' 
ke Pt on using the steamboats for many yern-s. 

n the oceans. Though steamboats came into earl.'’ 
se on the nvers, sailing ships still carried the cargos 
and passengers on the seas. This was because of V 

bum t Z Dg J esseIs ’ ^ dipper ships, which were 
the L y * t T, gl “ d Seamen ' The Awards aloof 1 

world Th M ™\ built the sailing ships in tlf 

- These ship builders did their work better 

trfld° n + 6 Se C ° Uld ‘ The ° lipper ships carried American 

and 1 1° ^ ^ ^ the WOrld ‘ Maine sea captail,H 
and sailors were famous the world over. 

inedhnTr 11 *?* 8 Were “ WeU pIeased with these sail ' 

? tha * for “ a “y years they took httle interest in 
Forty ve» mS If ” eari y lngon trade across th. oceans. 

boat cC "I ° ber * Fult ° n ~ d 

yard! ShlpS Were bem « built i“ the Maine ship- 

oftiS^r^' Steamships ^dually took the place 

Me^tZ^ S °“ ‘ he ° CeanS and °” the Great bakes. 

ing The area* T ° f wood ,or ihi P build- 

steel. ZfT l S “ PS ^ built of iron and 

the ocean in « f S Z englnes drlve these ships across 
ocean m a few days’ time. 

Is It True? 

I- Many steamboats had Sat bottoms. 

3. SteZolln f'‘ P! were bui| t in Washington. 
Steamboats today are made of iroa a nd steel. ' 
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Making the Railroad Trains -More Convenient 
and Comfortable 


A few years ago the officers of one of our railroad' 
ranted to show the people the great changes whir' 
ave taken place in the trains. Two trains were tttea 
L p and sent out on a journey over the company's roaa 
Che first train was like those in use seventy-five or mor- 
rears ago. The second was a modern train of our own 
;ime. These two trains traveled one behind the 
making stops at the larger towns to give the people a 
chance to see them. 

The locomotive which hauled the first tram moK,-,: 
like a toy alongside the other. It puffed along at a! _• r 
twenty-five miles an hour. Vood was used ter me. 
The train was made up of three coaches, two ot who i. 
were for passengers and the other for baggage and n.an 
The coaches were lighted with oil lamps ar.u n .u.-u 


with wood-burning stoves. 

The immense locomotive of the modern tram v. a- 
iong as the three coaches and the loeomouve o: 
train put together. It burned od and 
coaches at the rate of eighty or one hunu.m >.u.,. 


Perhaps you have ridden on one o ne~ .a m 
trains. If so, you found the msrde of the __ 
much like your home, with steamh^t.^m 
easy chairs, and many other comforts. 





infc^f “ eal T y ° U ' J “ ioved a delicious dinner 

TTf T y °“ i0mey tb ™* b fl» 

ing ea, FreT T °° mfortabie bed in a Pullman deep- 

even in f 18 f ° rCed int ° the ““<>« «> that 

able. weather the passenger cars are comfort¬ 

er than^ntl ° f ^ theSe new trains is much great- 
sle^tof T S ; The C ° acheS are — -de of 
from the locn T°° ^ brakes ’ wb ich are controlled 

quickly and fh° ^ make ^ possible to stop the train 
quickly and thus avoid accident. 

The Story of Good Roads 

TiT iS What b r 0Ught 

use- ihis engine is lighter 
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than a steam engine and has other advantages. Henry 
Ford began making his famous Model T in Detroit. 
Michigan, in the year 1909. Since then the automobib 
industry has grown to be one of the most important :n 
the United States. 

The use of the automobile caused the people to ask 
for better roads. Your father can tell you about 





traveler 48 W6re WOm *° Pr ° teCt ^ Cl °* hing 0f the 

‘T 8 there Were almost no pa™l roads in 
l?;" 1 ' None of the roads were marked or num- 
fi , ' here were no road maps to help the traveler 

time riv/^' T he feW persons wil ° °™d cars at that 
tune did not often drive on long journeys. 

*Zth T, need t0 be m0re than reminded of the 

ase vnth which we travel today over the paved high- 
eood ° r Paft ° f tLe C0Untry - A «»*at network of 

uled bv , C °Ti the land - N0t 0nly are these ™ads 

used by automobiles for pleasure and business, but huge 

and thouJ 6 H 7 Z and by Carrying thousands 
trucks S ° paSSengers on their journeys. Great 

of goodff n T and d0Wn the highway hauling loads 
Z from^actories, warehouses, and farms. 

the th!T °7 th f m0ney COme from t0 build and repair 
t om!sT r ° f g °° d ’ S0Hd roads? Mui of 

state fi T f nSe f6eS and the taX 0n gasoline. Each 
tate fixes the fee which car owners must pay for li- 

dXrsTre fh TT' ^ ^ gaS ° line tax ‘ Millions of 

much monev “ ^ ^ S ° me States Spend as 
Poses nut / &S they Spend for a11 ot her pur¬ 

ine roads TV Z ^ Iany ° f theSe hi ghways are four- 

» SSrct; •" - 

separates the two Ha ki f' ° ft & narrow Parkway 

pleasing with thp h i IaneS ‘ This space is made 
g Wth the help of trees and flowers. 
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1 How did the use of automobiles bring better roads. 

2 Study a state road map. Notice how many roads 
5 paved. How many miles of paved road have been 

3^Ask'you^fatlier how much he pays for the license 
r his can Who collects the money and what is it used 
r? Is there a tax on gasoline? How much on each gallon. 

r h»t is this money used for? _ . . , 

4. Make a talk on one of the following subjects: 

How the automobile helps the farmer 

Ways in which travel by automobile may be made 

safer 

Henry Ford 

The Pioneers of Air Travel 

Men have always wanted to fly. Stories of long ago 
ell how men of ancient times longed to travel through 
.he air. Balloons which would stay in the air for severa 
lours were built more than a hundred years ago. n- 
rentors puzzled their brains over the problem of bulld- 
rng a flying machine which could be guided in its flight 
The invention of the gasoline engine came as a grea 
help to the men who were working on this problem^ 
Here was a light, powerful engine which would lift and 
push a machine through the air if men could learn to 

“ S The first airplanes. Samuel P. Langley built the first 
flying machine in this country in the year« f httle 
later in the same year, Wilbur and Orvdle Wright of 
Dayton, Ohio, built a machine which flew nearly a t 
sand feet. This may be called the first successful an- 
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plane flight in the United States. Soon longer flights 
were made and airplanes came to be used for carrying 
niail and passengers. 

Flying t0 the polar regions. Richard Byrd thought 
that airplanes could be used by explorers. Though both 
the North Pole and the South Pole had been reached, 
there was still much to be learned about these regions. 

yrd s first attempt to reach the North Pole failed. He 
set out again the next year. His ship took him far north 
mto the Arctic Ocean. Then he took to the air in his 
great airplane, named the “Josephine Ford” for Henry 

S gr ^ T nddaughter - A few hours of flying took him 
over the North Pole. 

In the year 1928 our government fitted out a party 
togo t° the South Pole. Commander Byrd was put in 
^arge. The purpose of this work was to reach the 
houth Pde and to trace out bodies of land which had 
been found by ofer explorers in the Antarctic region. 

to a no, T" 6 ! yrd “ d ^ men ^ aU their thi °ss 
Point within about eight hundred miles of the 
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South Pole. Here a camp was built on the ice. I 
"utile America. The party was made up of forty 
whom were scientists and engineers. Four 
men, amo hundred Eskimo dogs were taken 

ZlTr" Thl men and do. were supplied 

,-ith enough food to last two y^. ^ ^ 

An airport was built, and * r 

H v Xiral Byrd and two companions took off fo. 
ready, Adnura > a mountain range 

the South role, mcj „ , 

12,000 feet high and in eight oursrea tQ the 

In 1933 Admiral Byrd made anot 1 
Antarctic to learn more about that reg 


each week Admiral Byrd’s voice could be beard by peo- 
radio. COUntry a ' he « av " an account of his work by 

aromdthfri h ar0 ’“ d <he WOrW ' The * «P 

anny planes^t Z^ctZT^ 

Plane, the "Spirit of St I Lmdbergh flew his 

from New Yort to pit TnT ♦ “ * Mn ' St0p %ht 

ment both in P Th ^ CaUSed great excite ' 

Liadb e r!f“ EUr ° Pe “ d “ county and Mr. 
mnaDergii at once became famous 

fro™ 7 ^ 6 - *“* SirpI “ eS **• ^ 

These sM D s‘f th °° Untry ‘° 411 P arts of world. 

• h' n P air are fitted up muc h like fine yachts 

Passengers sleep comfortably and are sensed 


good meals. At 250 or 300 miles per hour passengers are 
carried in a short time to distant points in faraway 
lands. President Roosevelt traveled by plane to South 
America, then across the Atlantic to Africa. His plane 
flew over the great distances of that continent to points 
in North Africa where he met with Prime Minister 
Churchill and other leaders of the United Nations to 
make plans for the war. 

1. Who made the first successful airplane flight? When? 

2 Tell a story about one of the following: Charles 
Lindbergh, Admiral Byrd, the Wright brothers 

3. How long does it take an airplane to fly from JNew 
York City to London? 

Sending Messages and Spreading the News 

We are so used to the telephone, the telegraph, and 
the radio that it is hard for us to think how people got 
along without these ways of sending messages. Before 
these inventions were made, and before the days of 
regular mail and the railroads, the only way messages 
could be sent was by signals, or by a runner, or by a 
messenger on horseback. 

How the Indians sent messages. The Indians knew 
how to send messages by means of smoke signals. Damp 
wood or green grass was used to smother the fire so that 
it would send up a thick cloud of smoke. The smoke was 
made to rise in puffs by using a blanket or buffalo skin. 
Two puffs of smoke or columns from two fires said, 
“We shall camp here”; three puffs was the call for help, 
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and so on. Blazing arrows were used at night in much 

the same way. 

. MeSSages in In the jungles of Africa the na¬ 

tives send messages by the beating of drums. These 
rums, which are called tom-toms, are usually made by 
stretching a hide over the end of a hollowed-out log. 

te travelers in that country are sometimes startled 
by the sound of these drums beating out some strange, 
unknown message. 

Signals somewhat like these we have been telling 
about are used today. The Boy Scouts have copied or 
mutated some of the signals which were used by the 
Indians. The army and navy send messages by use of 
the heliograph (he'll 6 graf), in which mirrors are ar¬ 
ranged to throw back sunlight. A code is used by which 
words are spelled out by flashes from the mirrors of the 

e ©graph. You will be able to think of other ways of 
sending messages. 


, A te ^ e £ ra Pk- The first of the great inventions 
whrch canre to help people send messages to one another 

v2l “ Strange ’ is “>*■ the in¬ 

i' o e telegraph was a famous portrait painter, 











Samuel F. B. Morse? One of his best portraits was that 
of Lafayette. When the great Frenchman who had 
helped Washington win the War for Independence came 
back to our country for a visit in the year 1824, Samuel 
Morse was chosen to paint his portrait. ^ , 

After a while Mr. Morse gave all of his time to the 
problem of sending messages by electncity. lt was no 
long before a rough model was made. ires we 
stretched around a room, and a ‘ key vas pu m so 
that it would make and break the electric current Soon 
the “click, click” of the telegraph instrument was heard. 

Then came the “Morse code,” which is to this day the 
language of the telegraph. 

Could a telegraph line be stretched across the ocean 
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so that messages could be sent to people living in Eu¬ 
rope? Cyrus W. Field answered this question. After 
many attempts a cable was laid under the water of the 
Atlantic Ocean. Within this cable was a copper wire 
through which passed the electric current. Messages 
could now be sent in a few seconds from our country 
to people in Europe. 


The telephone. In the year 1876 a world’s fair was 
held in the city of Philadelphia to celebrate the one 
hundredth birthday of the nation. In one of the booths 
at the fair sat a young man with a strange-looking in¬ 
strument on the table before him. One of the visitors 
asked, ^ “What have you there?” The young man re¬ 
plied, “A talking machine; I call it the telephone.” He 
then showed how it worked. You can perhaps imagine 
the surprise of the people when they heard for the first 
time the sound of spoken words coming over the wire. 

The mventor of the telephone was a young Scotch¬ 
man who had been in this country only a few years. 

he great Bell telephone system is named after the in¬ 
ventor, Alexander Graham Bell. 

Sending messages without wires. Ten years after the 
invention of the telephone, a man discovered that an 
e ec nc spark could be made to cross a room without 
usmg a wire. The spark seemed to leap from the jar in 
which it was made to the ends of a wire coil a little dis¬ 
tance away. It was found that, the stronger the spark, 
the greater the distance it would pass through. 
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William Marconi (mar-ko'ne), a young Italian m- 
:ntor, thought that messages might be sent for some 
stance by using a powerful electric spark. He made 
me pTna.11 electric machines which would send sparks, 

■ we should say, electric waves, across his room to a 
>il which would repeat the signal he had made. Here, 
du see, he had the beginnings of the “wireless te e- 

After years of patient study and hard work Mr. Mar- 
oni was able to send messages across the Englis _ an- 

el from England to France. A ship at sea was given 
me of Marconi’s outfits. It was able to send a message 
o people on shore. Today most of the ships which cross 
he oceans are fitted with wireless outfits If some ace. 
lent occurs, messages for help are sen ( )> 

ither ships pick up the message and come to the rescum 
But even more marvelous than the wireless telegraph 
Is the radio, which has been called wireless tdep^ 
although, of course, it is not a telephone at afi. Th 

radio came into common use after the First or ar. 

Today almost every home has a radio. The roa .^ as 
bring programs which you enjoy and news from all 

W ° rId ' Thomas A. Edison 

"The World’s Most Useful Citizen” 

Thomas A. Edison has been called the world’s most 
useful citizen. Yet when he was a schoo oy, s 
ers called him dull. His mind was so busy with ma y 
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ideas that he did not seem to take an interest in his 
school studies. 

In this short story we can tell only a little of the many 
inventions made by Mr. Edison. These inventions were 
so wonderful and brought so many changes into the 
lives of the people that Mr. Edison was called a wizard. 

One of the first of Mr. Edison’s inventions was the 
“stock ticker,” which you will find ticking away in the 
offices of many business men. This little machine shows 
the changes in price of many products, such as wheat, 
copper, and steel. One day Mr. Edison showed this in¬ 
vention to the president of the Western Union. After 
trying it, this gentleman asked how much Edison 
thought the invention was worth. The young inventor 
did not know what to say. He thought perhaps he 
should ask five thousand dollars, but he was afraid to 
say so. After a moment he told the president of the 
Western Union to name his price. To his surprise he 
was offered forty thousand dollars. 

TVith this money Mr. Edison built a shop and set to 
work on his inventions. He hired several skilled work¬ 
men to help him. Finding his shop was too small, he 




built a workroom at Menlo (mendo) Park, New Jersey, 
a short distance from New York City. One after anothei 
the wonderful inventions of Edison began to appear. 
Among them were the talking machine, or phonograph, 
and the motion picture machine. 

The invention which perhaps is best known and 
which is the most useful of all was the electric light bulb. 
This bulb was invented by Mr. Edison in 1879. From it 
have come all the great changes in lighting homes, fac¬ 
tories, and city streets and the brilliant advertising 
signs with their changing lights and flashing colors. 

Thomas A. Edison continued his work up to a few 
weeks before his death in 1931. He was always very 
modest about his ability. He said work, work, work was 
the secret of his success. 

I. Matching 

On your paper write the numbers 1-9. After each number 
on your paper write the word which matches the phrase 

of that number. . 

commerce warehouse wizard, 

airport jungle industry 

f ue l Morse code phonograph 

1 . a place where airplanes land and depart 

2 . a building for storing goods 

3 . thick woods 

4 . one who works magic 

5 . all forms of 'making goods 

6 . a talking machine 

7 . a system by which telegrams are sent 

8 . anything burned to supply heat 

9 . the buying and selling of goods 
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“no” after the 


II. Where? 

Write the numbers 1-8. Write “ves” nr 
number which stands for each question. 

tl c e a& SWPS ”™ d °N- * «* 

3 ?i?T ry /°^ d build ^ cars 111 ^troit? 

4 U S f r ? 1C ° Cean near the Sou th Pole? 

5 L ^^^utaretiG region south of America? 

• ^ Dttle Amenca near the South Pole? 

7 E the EnS pf 7 NeW York to London? 
g' is BalhSfrS. h Chann f between England and Spain? 
i4ton? ^ mU aS 1,000 1111168 from Wash- 


-- V tlUiNS 

«* outune. 

Telegraph - 

Telephone 
Motion pictures 
Phonograph 
Wireless 

Electric light bulb 


j Dates 


rv. Ihings to Do 

2. Fincf^e 0 tur^es°of a !ii7F aneS | f pP / T ships ’ and steamboats. 

boats and use them 

you would hhe^takf 6110168 f ° r folders - Plan vacations 

someone^to comtthe numberS 8tree J 01 ^highway, appoint 

5. Trace on vonr ° f Cars that pass in °ne hour. 

North Pole and^to Lithe route s taken by Byrd to the 

and the route followed bv the^ 8 ” f T f aCe Dmdbergh’s fli ght 

6 - Mount mSr d T be **** ch ^ er air PW today, 
mirrors so that you can flash signals. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 
OUR NATION AND THE WORLD 

Woodrow Wilson, President of the Nation 

The people of the state of New Jersey wanted a new 
governor. They were not satisfied with the way m 
which the affairs of this state were being carried on. 
They wanted not only an able man but also an honest, 
fearless man in the highest office in the state. 

At this time Woodrow Wilson was president of 
Princeton University. As president of the leading col¬ 
lege in the state, he came to be well known to the peo¬ 
ple! Indeed he was well known throughout the nation 
because of the many lectures he had given and the books 
he had written. The people of New Jersey came to be¬ 
lieve that Mr. Wilson was the man they needed for 
governor. He was elected to that office by a large vote. 
This was something unusual. A college president, who 
never before had held a public office, elected governor 
of a state! What would he do in this important office. 
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Governor of New Jersey. It was not long before the 
people of New Jersey found that Governor Wilson 
meant what he said when he talked about good govern¬ 
ment. He had laws passed which made the taxes more 
fair and which gave the working men better treatment. 
He put a stop to many dishonest schemes. When men 
threatened him because he would not let them have 
their way, they found that Governor Wilson could not * 
be frightened. He was both brave and honest. 

President. All the nation began to notice what the 
schoolmaster governor was doing. Would he not be a 
good man for President of the United States? In 1912 
the people elected Woodrow Wilson to that high office. 


President Wilson and the First World War 

Not long after Woodrow Wilson was elected Presi¬ 
dent, a great war began in Europe. At first it seemed 
that there was no danger to our country from this war. 
But as time went on, events took place which gradually 
rought our country into the war. England and Ger¬ 
many were two of the most powerful nations in Europe. 
Phey were now at war. Both of these nations needed 
ood and guns and other things with which to carry on 

bought from the United States. Our 
Rfiti L 6 Tu" ^ errQan ports were seized by the 

sek^T 7 ' WMShipS Sebed 0r O” ™s- 

T? b0md for England. Each was faying 

to starve out the Other. y ' g 
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The submarines. The Germans used under-sea boats, 
or submarines, in their warfare. When a submarine at¬ 
tacked a merchant ship, quite often lives were lost. It 
was impossible for a submarine to take off passengers 
or members of the crew of a ship which it had torpedoed 
and sent to the bottom of the sea. President Wilson 
told the German government that the sinking of our 
ships by submarines must stop. The Germans paid no 
attention to this request. They were warned that, if 
they continued to sink our ships and kill our citizens, we 
would make war against them. 

We decide on wax. On April 2, 1917, the Congress 
voted to declare war against Germany. Soon it was 
seen that we must send soldiers to help the British and 
French armies. After three years of fighting the sol¬ 
diers of these nations were being driven back toward 
Paris. 

Our young men were called into training camps. 
Within little more than a year thousands and tens of 
thousands were on their way to France. General John 
J. Pershing was made commander of all the American 
armies. In France our soldiers fought side by side with 
the British and the French. At last the German soldiers 
were- driven out of France. Then the German people, 
who were tired of the war, rose up and drove out then- 
rulers. The fighting ended on November 11, 1918. 

The League of Nations. President Wilson believed 
that the only way to make a lasting peace was to form 
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ZZ r Z “ E ™Pe. war had 
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dra ™ gUp the tems of peace. 
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A New Leader: Franklin D. Roosevelt 

Hard times. Franklin D. Roosevelt became Prsi¬ 
lent of the United States, March 4,1933. He found :h~ 
:ountry in very bad condition Banks were iailir.s l v 
;he thousands, and people who had money in the banns 
n many cases lost all their savings. People could r.or 
pay their debts. The factories closed, and millions of 
men lost their jobs. The price of farm products went 
down and down. Farmers were unable to make a living 
on their land. 

The New Deal. President Roosevelt took step* at 
once to help the situation. One of his first acts was to 
declare a “bank holiday.” This act closed the bank- 
for a few days. It kept many sound banks from failing 
and helped save the money of people who had pirn - * i 
their money in the banks. At the President's revu.-t 
laws were passed to help business men and fa rim r-. 
The government arranged to lend money on easy terms 
to those who were hard pressed. The government Part¬ 
ed a building program. Money was provided for bund¬ 
ing roads, bridges, and public buildings. This mad.' 
work for those who needed it. It also made a derm, mi 
for all kinds of building materials. These and etm r 
acts did not cure the “depression,” but the bad situa¬ 
tion was helped by the strong measures whien Pr-nmui 
Roosevelt carried out. In 1936 President R,os,v s ,t 

was reelected for a second term. 
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Another War in Europe 
It soon became clear that hopes for lasting peace in 

7? Z°i r ie “ ^ Gemany a neW leader a™se, 

dolf Hitler A powerful army was built up. Soon 

ustna and Czechoslovakia (chek'6-sl6-va'ki-d) were 

brought under German rule. Poland was next attacked. 

ranee and England had promised that, should Poland 

be attacked, they would aid that countiy. These coun- 

ies now declared war against Germany. Soon other 

oun ries entered the struggle until nearly all of Europe 
was at war. 

This new war in Europe was much like World War I 

milTwC 1011 br ° Ught 0UI natio “ int0 war were 
much like those of 1916 and 1917, of which you have 

read. Our leaders came to believe that Germany was 
(J “f er ‘° * he whole world. France had been con- 

acro^ 2 rt 6 f* amieS iad bee " d ™ back 

E , , 1 A hanne ' German airplanes ranged over 
Our rnr r ° PP “* b 1 ° mbs on fact ories, cities, and towns. 

sent to Er? e a * ed ^ aU possible hel P must be 
If Enrianrf 1 “ Te that countr y from the Germans. 

"to & “ r' a 6 " * he great Britisb “vy might fall 
mto German hands and be turned against us. 

to Enirf ^ 1 f °° d “ d ™ ““ were sent 

the British.’ ^ 0TCr *° 

attacked our sW on to 15 63 “ d submarines 

P he way to British ports, orders 
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were given to our warships "to shoot on sight. 5 ’ From 
all of this you can see how surely we were drifting to¬ 
ward war. But it was from another direction that war 

broke on our nation. 


War in Asia 

For some years Japan had been making war on the 
Chinese. The Japanese wanted some of China’s land 
to make room for her people. Our government sent 
word to the government of Japan that we did not e 
what their nation was doing in China. We as e e 
Japanese government to call their armies home. We 
told them that, if they kept on with their conquest o 
China, we would cut off our trade with them. This 
made the Japanese angry, as the trade of that nation 
with the United States is very necessary to their pros- 

^Inthe year 1940 Japan made an alliance with Ger¬ 
many. These countries agreed to help each other m 
case of war with any other nation. Efforts were made 
to settle our difficulties with Japan peaceably. We 
asked some of the leaders in Japan to come to Washing¬ 
ton to talk matters over with our Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull. While these talks were going on, the Jap¬ 
anese made a “sneak attack” on our fleet at Pearl Har¬ 
bor in the Hawaiian Islands. This took place on ^ 
cember 7,1941, a day to be long remembered m the his- 

torv of our country. 
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War with Japan 

Japan ^ Congress at once declared war on 

£££“** “ d Baly ' ***** Japan, de- 
Clared war on our country. Now we were in the great 

war ’which was raging in all parts; nf f>,~ u -rr T 
not r-As^r w IT paits ot the w orid. We were 

i 7 P War ' 0ur arm y was small. We had a 
rong navy, but there were not ships enough to carry 

n« “CtT 6 ,^ 0 “ d thC “ ^ 

We we If 6 " 1 Harb ° r Crippled ow Pacific fleet 

I~ le to rt fend tte PhiH PP“^ seven thou¬ 
sand nules away. These islands had been in our pos- 

“irTn “f ye&re ' ° ur “ *• *land , 
to hi M, ^ MacArth ”- ®«*t stubborni; 

weXcedt' C f taI ° ity - A * 1481 ttee 

lid bX r. r p der - G “ eral ^Arthur was or- 
before toe suXe r 40 ^ ^ Pm ^ 

Pre~r~w if 

of S ,. ar ' Now they swept southward and in 
XCtt?° k nr 6 Brffeh P ° S ™ « ‘fle ”uth m 
before their powtr. “* ^ Dut ° h Eaat Indies feU 

eoX “XlX These were daA d ^ for <** 

the Jalnes! 1 Z- * * * ha * nothin « could stop 

prepare for a 1 C0Uld n ° W See that we must 

.X-SrjsA-r**- 1 -- 

j ui Europe. Ihe call went up for 
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ships and more ships. We must carry soldiers and guns 
and tanks to the battlefields of Europe. We must bridge 
the thousands of miles across the Pacific. Soon hun¬ 
dreds of shipyards were busy at this great task. Our 
factories turned from making things for peacetime use 
to making all the things needed in war. President 
Roosevelt called for 50,000 airplanes. The farmers were 

asked to produce more food. 

Millions of our young men were called into training. 
In a few months thousands were on their way overseas 
—some to England, some to Alaska and the Aleutian 
(d-lu'shan) Islands, some to Australia and the islands 
of the South Pacific. 

We strike back. In time we were ready to strike 
back at the Japanese. Our soldiers and sailors landed 
on Guadalcanal (gwa'thal-ka-nal') in the Solomon Is¬ 
lands. Our warships and airplanes fought the Japanese 
at every chance. After many bitter battles on land and 
sea the Japs were driven out. One after another the 
islands of the southwest Pacific were won back. In the 
great Battle of Midway the Japanese navy was defeated. 

“I shall return.” When General MacArthur left the 
Philippines he said, "I shall return.” In October, 1944, 
he made good that promise. With his army he landed 
on Leyte (la'ta), one of the Philippine Islands. Aided 
by a great fleet of warships, this island was conquered 
as the first step in winning back the Philippines. Four 
months later our army took the capital city, Manila. 
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Our Part in the War in Europe 

sen^ j, he Jap “ was on, we were 

coding all possible help to England and Russia. Ger- 

east thlr 3 rTn ° f aU WeStem Europe ' But 40 tt e 
stl He f S ‘°“ d « °ot trust the Hus- 

(sta'ttnl FtyT rt ‘ atgreat natlon ruled by Joseph Stalin 

ISmnts f T “ ‘° destroy »“*• of his 

far into p a * e ‘ | 10Ugl1 the German armies marched 

He hi u % C ° Uld n °* COnquer that eouofry- 

The Huss.au sold.ers fought on in the face of defeat 

Prim ^ landS m Africa ‘ Presi dent Roosevelt and 
ChUrChiU me * at Casa hlanca (ka'sii- 
S ^“. Afrlca - Here they planned a ^eat eam- 

Norti British soldiers were lauded in 

ian arm' Ba ' eS foUowed - The German and Ital- 

“ d large numbere — 
Sicily fsfs'f n en s luP s carried our soldiers to 

and l“n 7 NapIes “ d Rome ™re 
taken, and the Germans were driven into northern 

. ^ due fhue great numbers of soldiers 

airplTCbombe^r 811 ’ ^ gafteringin England. Om 

age was , G<a ™ any day “ d “«ht. Great dam- 
raaking ready to enemy ™ r plants ' 0ur armies were 

There they wo 6 p ' rig dd Channel to France, 

y would attack the Germans All tfm u 

waited, week after week for t rT' the WOrld 
eek, tor this great event. It was a 
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dangerous task. The Germans stood ready on the coast 
of France to throw our soldiers back. All the ports were 
held by the Germans. We must land our soldiers on the 
open beaches. Our General Eisenhower was in charge 
of these operations. Hundreds, yes thousands, of ships 
waited for the 11 go ’ ’ signal. Great floating docks had 
been built. At last the day came, June 6, 1944. These 
great forces crossed the Channel, struck the Germans, 
and drove them back. The German lines were broken, 
and in a swift campaign all of their soldiers were swept 
out of France and Belgium. Our soldiers advanced to 
the borders of Germany. 

The end of the war. For a time the German armies 
held the line along the western border of Germany. In 
spite of defeats, the German people clung to the hope of 
victory. Their faith in Hitler remained unshaken. 

Our soldiers crossed the Rhine River and took the 
Ruhr district which was the heart of German industry. 
The Russians overran Poland. It was then that the 
German soldiers surrendered in large numbers. Their 
leaders fled into hiding. Many took their own lives to 
escape capture. 

The San Francisco Conference. As the war in Europe 
drew to a close, representatives of the Allied Nations 
met at San Francisco to draw up a charter or plan for 
lasting peace. The President of the United States and 
the United States Senate agreed to this plan, and it was 
hoped that future wars could be prevented. 
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I. Where? 

^here are the following places? 

2S„ds 

sasts— 

II. New Words and Terms 

Write KSTit* 1 ? r^T 1 ' 8 ' Mter eaeh number 
of that number. 6 1St Whl ° h 1S needed ln the sentence 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 
OUR GOVERNMENT AT WORK 

The Kind of Government We Have 

Our country a democracy. First of all, the govern¬ 
ment of our country is all of us. We say our country, 
the United States, is a great democracy. In a democracy 
the people do the governing. Well, of course, we all of 
us—are the people. So we must do the governing, the 
ruling. There are more than 130,000,000 people in our 
country. Then there are 130,000,000 rulers! All the 
people govern all the people. They govern themselves. 

But, of course, not all of the 130,000,000 can spend 
all, or even a part, of their regular working hours at 
governing. Most of us go on with our own daily affairs 
and turn the job of governing over to the ones whom we 
select for this task. At that, the number of our people 
who spend all their time in governing work is large. 
They would make a great army. 

Where are all these men and women who carry on 
this work for the rest of us? They are everywhere: at 
our capital, in every state, in the Panama Canal Zone, 
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n our island possessions,- some, even, in the capitals 
an e eading cities of other nations. We can say, 
en, tllat our government is everywhere. Wherever a 
n or v oman can be found who works at some govern- 
g task, there we find a part of our government, 
ear y all of them, wherever they are, are busy at 
carrying out some law passed by Congress, or at show- 

. ^ 6 mearan § °f some law. They do not make laws; 

it takes only a few to do that. They have governing 
work to do because laws have already been made; it 
takes many to tell what all these laws mean and to see 
tfiat they are used and obeyed. 

Our capital city. At our capital city, Washington, 

rJ '! T® get the best view °f this government of ours, 
that is because Washington is the place where the laws 
are made, as well as where most of the plans are made 
or carrying out these laws, and using them, in all parts 
0 e country. That is why Washington is our capital 
y et us pay a short visit, then, to Washington. 

1. What is a democracy? 

everywhere? 18 ^ S&ymg that 0ur government is 

3. What is a capital city? 

A Visit to Washington, Ode Capital City 

WasM ^ mem ^ >er ’ do y0,J n °t> that President George 

eiw ^°“k f * he Piece ° f knd where our capital 
was to be built? He also marked the exact pLes 
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where he wanted some of the most important buildings 
to stand. 

The Capitol. Our first President selected the place for 
the capitol building. First the wings were built. But 
they were d§stroy§d by fire and had to be rebuilt. Then 
the central part of the building was finished, and work 
was started on the dome. The dome was being com¬ 
pleted when Abraham Lincoln was President. It is 
more than 387 feet high. The grounds surrounding our 
capitol contain about fifty acres. That is enough land 
to make a fair-sized farm. 

The White House. George Washington also marked 
the spot where the home of the American presidents 
was to stand. He laid the first stone of this building 
himself. Today, as you know, we call this building the 
White House. But at first this home was not called by 
that name. People could not very well call it the White 
House because it wasn’t white. It was of a gray , sand¬ 
stone color. Then, in our War of 1812, with England, 
the British soldiers marched into Washington and 
burned the President’s house. When it was rebuilt, it 
was painted white, and people began calling_it the 
“White House,” a custom they have followed ever 

since. 

Since those far-off days the White House has grown 
in size, but its general appearance has not changed. 
How it is much more than a place for the President and 
his family to live. In one of the new wings there is 
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space for many fine office rooms where not only the 
President but many helpers carry on government work. 

More to see in Washington. Washington is crowded 
with great buildings, monuments, and statues . The 
beautiful Library of Congress is one building alLAmer- 
icans wifi care to enter even though they do not have 
time to look at the books. In this building is to be seen 
the Declaration of I ndependenc e, just as it was signed 
on July 4, 1776. 

Standing on the steps of the capitol building and 
looking down in the direction of the Potomac River, 
the visitor is almost certain to notice, first, the Wash¬ 
ington Monument. Our government planned, almost 
from its beginning, to build a great monument in honor 
of George Washington. But in those days the nation 
was poor. Fifty years passed before Congress felt that 
money could be spared to begin work on the monument. 
But at last, m the year 1885, it was finished. The monu¬ 
ment is a marble shaft towering above the ground to a 
height of 555 feet. There are stones in it from forty 
different states. It is said to be the tallest monument 
over set up to the memory of a man. 

Par beyond the Washington Monument stands the 
Lincoln Memorial. It is not a tall monument, but a 
beautiful building. In it one sees a grand statue of 
Abraham Lincoln. Before the building lies a mirror- 

like pool which adds greatly to the beauty of the 
Memorial. 
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1. There are forty-eight states in the I 
Then why are there not stones from forty-* 
the Washington Monument? 

2. What is the dome of a building? 

3. How does the mirror-like pool add :• * 
the Lincoln Memorial? 


“Uncle Sam” at Work 


More government buildings. As a vi; 

ington you have already seen X. ncle la¬ 
ment) at work. You saw him at work ii; 
offices; you saw him doing more work 
Congress, in the capitol. But you get 
idea of Uncle Sam at work when you. vi 
great buildings in Washington. He- y 
dreds, but thousands and thousands , t ? 


about the work of government. 

In each of the splendid building- a' 
government work is being eann 
beautiful building the judges ut < v 


judge and decide the important cu- 
them. In another, paper money i- 
another, plans are being made -- 
the farmers raise more crops am - 
if you go on far enough, you 
plan to make our great 
the Mississippi, and the - 

floodtime, and more he p u * 

r 4^1 : 





after '“—Candour forests 

Helping an classes ol people. There are people in our 
government who spend their time planning to help the 
crtmens in their own irves. In one great setl office's wl 

d erks kee Pmg records of the working days and 
years of millions of our people. From these recol the 
foment will know, in later years, how much money 

to wl rr P n e eaCt “° nth Whe ” ^ « *» oU 
to work. In other busy offices are to be found the people 

who keep account of all the men and women in our 

ZlllT- In r°* her bUilding *>“ spend 

err tame helping to manage the affairs of the Indians 

who looff^- “ d “ StiU ” 0Uler pla “ « 
other Id H a "KggSfewho come to us from 
other lands. Hundreds of government workers give 

err attention to matters of our health as a nation To 

so teLldTsel 11 thC ^ ° f * he 

abfuTi 8 “‘“I ° { 4116 “*“■ If yo “ st °p to think 

out It, you realize at once that taking care of all the 

1 Zfy°of letterS ““** Me S<!m iS a <*““ taSk “ ««lf. 

An army of government men and women spend all their 

!e T7 *1 ftat the lettere you a ” d 1 ™te will 

of the pellT 1 SUreSt *° g6t “ t0 the hands 
the people to whom we address them. Most of this 

Planning , done in a great building in Washington We 

see the results of this planning in our own post offil 
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and in the carriers who come to our doors, rain or shine, 
with our papers and letters. 

In this short chapter there is room for only this hint 
at the many, many things the government we have 
chosen does for all of us. A visitor could spend weeks 
in and about Washington and each day see new and in¬ 
teresting work being carried on for the welfare of the 
nation. In the end the visitor would be sure to come 
away with a new or a stronger feeling that he lives in a 
country whose government wants him to have every 
chance to lead a happy, healthy, useful life. 

A last thought. You have spent a great deal of time, 
now, studying and thinking about this great country of 
ours. We started this story of our nation away back in 
the days when Christopher Columbus was a boy in 
Genoa, Italy. And here we are, at last, down to now. 
The story is more than four hundred fifty years “long.” 
And has it not been a wonderful story? 

First came the American wilderness, then thirteen 
weak colonies of England, then a new r nation with our 
Constitution and with George Washington as the first 
President. It was a weak nation; many thought it could 
not last. But it has lasted for more than a hundred 
fifty years. It is now hundreds of times richer and more 
powerful than at first. Forty times as many people live 
here as in the days of Washington. But riches and 
power and numbers do not by themselves make a good 
nation. The United States is not yet as truly good or as 
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truly great a nation as it can be. Par from it As a 

to beTn t ^ S00n leam h0w much is stiU 

to be done, here m America, to make this a fit home for 

a great free people. Then there is the world of nations 

beM m e T 17 ?“ ° f many raC<5Sand ton S ues and 

Id' WOrld needs country as a 

nendly neighbor and as a helpful leader. Such a coun- 

y, m its home affairs and in its dealings with the 
wor d around it, is going to have great need of kind 

mtelhgent, active cifeens. That means you-and you! 
—and you! J 
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